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INTRODUCTION. 



The time is happily past, ^lien the cause of missions 
was regarded as hopeless and enthusiastic. Christians 
now are conscious of the ohligation which lies upon 
tnose who have themselves felt the constraining in- 
fluence of the love of Christ, and the power of a world 
to come, to contribute by their efforts, their contribu- 
tions, and their prayers, for the aid of the perishing 
heathen; and those who may be Christians only in 
name, and who, being strangers to vital religion, can- 
not be expected to feel any interest in its propagation, 
are nevertheless silenced by the visible proofs, authen- 
ticated by unquestionable evidence, of the good which 
has resulted from the efforts of men, whose zeal they 
miscall enthusiasm, and whose disinterestedness they 
cannot comprehend. For while no results had yet ap- 
peared, and the good seed but just sown had scarcely 
risen above the surface of the ground, the careless and 
profane branded the enterprise as absurd and va:n : but 
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now, the aspect of things is changed — and islands 
and territories, in their altered appearance — in their 
rapidly advancing civilization — in the smiling aspect 
of fields reclaimed from the waste — in the cultiva- 
tion of the useful arts — in the formation of peacefnl vil- 
lages, each clustered around the house of prayer — in 
the casting away of idols, and the ceasing from corrupt 
and degrading customs, — prove, in their eyes, that the 
efforts of the missionaries have been productive of at 
least temporeU good ; so that, if philanthropists, they 
must rejoice in the result, under whatever miscpncep- 
tions they may still remain as to the producing agency. 
But surely all truly enlightened persons at once confess 
that this, while an important, is in reality the least va- 
luable of the consequences which have resulted from the 
faithful preaching of the cross ; that these changes in 
the temporal are infinitely surpassed by those which have 
taken place in the eternal condition of individuals and 
tribes ; that a mightier tribute to the efficacy of the doc- 
trines of grace, a mightier encouragement to Christian 
men to persevere in those labours which God has pro- 
mised to bless, is afforded in the great moral changes 
that have taken place — in the multitudes of souls that 
have been rescued from death — in the sight of the 
heathen shedding tears of contrition and penitence, 
bowing low at the foot of the cross, and beholding by 
faith " the Lamb of God slain from the foundation of 
the worjd." 

Both the earlier and later promlilgation of the re- 
ligion of Jesus, afford a most interesting theme of cow-* 
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templstbn to Ibe medit«ltiTe mini God hM employed, 
as bis ow« appointed meaas* tbe fooUshnoss of preaen- 
ing to 8ave them that believe. When ChristiADity was 
first proelaimed, its commencement was small, and out- 
ward appearances were unpit^itious. Our Lord, while 
he abode on eartb> after a life of poverty and pain, after 
encountering every species of hostility wfaidi the vin- 
dictive fury of his enemies could invent, terminated by 
his death upon the cross^ sent forth his apostles, un- 
supported save by his presence with them, without any 
visible means of accomplishing the end, to preach the 
gospel to all nations. Against these noteless, and to 
human appearance unprovided wanderers, the passions, 
prejudices, and worldly interests of nations, priests, and 
princes, were arrayed. Where were their riches, to 
provide for the expense of foreign missions — > their in- 
fluence, to secure the favour of the great — their learning, 
to cope with, or overpower that of Greece or Rome««~ 
their numbers, to add weight and importance to the 
strange cause of which they were the advocates ? Ot 
all worldly importance they were completely destitute, 
and at their first meeting they had only one hundred 
and twenty adherents. How then could these men con- 
vert the nations to the religion of Christ? to a religion 
so totally opposed to the pride, tbe folly, and the cor* 
ruption of the human heart? Yet they made the at-* 
tempt, — and their efforts were crowned with success^ 
because their errand wap the cause of God, land his 
Spirit blessed their mission of love. Everywhere they 
preached the gospel of Jesus, which proved to be the 
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power of God, and the wisdom of God, for the con- 
version of Jews and Gentiles. In the courts of the 
temple at Jerusalem — in the forum of Rome — on 
Mars' hill at Athens — in the most renowned resorts 
of learning, wisdom and eloquence, — the disciples ap- 
peared, unfolded the doctrines of their religion, and 
made converts to the truth. The world was the field 
of their labours ; seas and mountains were crossed, isl- 
ands visited^ and churches planted in every civilized part 
of the globe. And before the eyes of those who had 
received their commission immediately from Christ 
were sealed in death, a wondrous revolution had ap- 
peared in society. Christianity had made its way from 
the straits of Gibraltar to the river Indus — from the 
land of Ethiopia to the heart of Europe. So much had 
its blessed influence pervaded society during the twu 
hundred succeeding years, that, according to the testi- 
mony of a veracious witness. Christians were to be found 
in every part of the Roman empire — ^were in the camp, 
the senate, the palace — everywhere but in heathen 
temples and theatres. And we must remember, that 
this change was not one of name, but of nature — the 
change of a renovated heart, produced by the promul- 
gation of the gospel, at a period when the world was 
sunk in the grossest corruption and vice. For there 
was clear light thrown around the existence, nature, and 
government of God; striking and appalling views were 
disclosed of the evil and danger' of sin; and peace was 
spoken to the troubled conscience by the proclamation of 
the blessed truths that the Son of God died for the salva- . 
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tion of sinners; and by the invitation addressed to all, to 
come unto Him that they might find rest for their souls. 
Then the gathering light of Christianity arose upon the 
deep darkness ; the temples of pagan worship were de- 
serted — the victims stood nnbought at the market-place 

— the priests wandered away in solitude and desertion 

— the heathens saw the licentious become pure, the 
hard-hearted kind, and the intemperate self-denied, 
because <' washed, justified, and sanctified, in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of God." This 
change was acknowledged even by the bitter opponents 
of the new religion ; for Pliny, in writing to the Empe- 
ror Trajan, acknowledged that he never discovered any 
crime among Christians worthy of persecution, though 
for this he had made careful search. 

The same renovating power possessed by the Gos- 
pel when proclaimed by the first teachers, remained 
with it after they had rested from their labours. The 
sword was still as sharp and pointed, though it had 
passed into other hands. If a season of degeneracy 
came upon the Christian Church — a period of deep 
spiritual slumber — it was because the truth of God 
had become obscured, and the doctrines of the Gospel 
debased by an admixture of earthly carnality ; but when^ 
at the Reformation, these were again taught, and the re- 
strictions placed upon the free circulation of the Word of 
God removed, the same result as before followed ; and 
though that movement was restricted in extent, a light 
has arisen, which has never since been obscured. ThA 
two great principles which Luther ui^ged, and which 
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bronght about this seeond diang^e, were, thai the Senp- 
tttres are the only infallible standard of faith and mo- 
rals ; ainl that we are to be justified hj £uth without 
the deeds of the law; — the one reistoring the Bible to 
the place which it ought to hold in human estimation ; 
the other the pre-«minence of the Sayiour in the oracles 
of eternal truth, — *< Christ crucified, the power and 
wisdom of God unto salyation/' The power of the 
pure free gospel was again manifested in the conversion 
of souls; and as the dying Israelites were cured by 
looking unto the brazen serpent in the wilderness, so 
perishing sinners were saved by looking upon a pierced 
but risen Saviour. But again, the long prevalence of 
peace brought decline upon the churches of the Re- 
formation ; and when the zeal of Christians was re- 
awakened, their attention was turned, not only to home, 
but to foreign objects ; Bible and nussionary societies 
were instituted ; and these have ever since continued 
to strike their roots deeper, and to spread their branches 
more widely, bearing abundant fruit. While the great 
work has been so prospered and owned oi God, much of 
the harvest of heathen souls yet remains to be reaped. 
But the success of past efforts is a powerful incentive to 
unremitting exertion. The fields are white unto the 
harvest : in every quarter of the world the old systems 
of religion are declining in their hold upon the public 
mind, and the cry is heard for help ; the walls of China 
are crumbling; no new temples of heathenism are built 
in India, and the old ones are becoming ruinous ; many 
of the Brahmins having had their wonted offerings de- 



nied, hwm been emnpeHed to lMt« reconne to seettiar 
«mplo7weiit ; the iii3ii<^makeiii of Southern Africft at« 
kmn^ their infloence ; the i^nds of the Pacific ai% one 
after another^ fallliig^ under the domimon «f the truth ; 
and beneatik the sultiy sun of India^ and atnid the inowe 
«€ iceiandy the cross has been planted, and ^enverts are 
coming in hy tene^ or hnndr^eds, or thonsands-^^eadi a 
proof of the weakenings of sttperstition^ and an omen of 
its appreacMng fafi. 

There is sofiiethin^ pecnUafty intei:«sting in the 
whole aspect of missionary enteiTfrise. After much 
anxious thought and many prayers, one who turns with 
Icfve to (be sov^ of his feUow^men) has impressed upon 
his min4 the conviction that his appropriate sphere of 
labour is among the heathen. Td this great object his 
thoughts, his ac^rements are directed. He feels un- 
eonqnerable ardour, is prepared for hardship, danger, 
and reproach. He has taken the oath of allegiance to 
hfs great Captain, and is resolved to die in his service. 
His resolution never wavers. He is prepared— it may 
be after many struggles — to leave the land of his fa- 
thers, the home of hiis youth, the ''familiar faces" whose 
presence has been as the sunsMne of life, the blessings 
of civilization, akid possibly the opening prospects of 
wealth and honour, that he may spend his dajrs amid 
the untutored heathen, perhaps as a solitary individual 
lifting up his voice against thousands of dark and cruel 
idolaters, and die, probably in the prime of life> and, 
worn out by toil, leave his bones on a foreigpn shore. 
When arrived at the place of his destination^ he pro- 
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ceeds to work. Difficulties new and unexpected may 
arise^ fair prospects may be obscured, sanguine expec* 
tations cut off, but his hope never yields to despon- 
dency, nor his courage to cowardice. Haying his eye 
always upon the glory of God, and the worth of souls, 
his trials and his sacrifices, even to the laying down of 
life, appear insignificant, compared with the great pur- 
poses which these may subserve; ''as sorrowful, but 
always rejoicing — as poor, yet making many rich — 
as having nothing, and yet possessing all things/' 

Next, let us look at an effort on a more enlai^ged 
scale. 

After much anxious thought, the work- is begun by 
a few Qiristians, after many prayers. Gradually, the 
hearts of the faithful are interested — offerings pour 
into the treasury — a spot is fixed upon for the com- 
mencement of operations — a band of self-denying and 
devoted men gird themselves in the strength of Grod 
for the mighty work. The preparations are completed ; 
the white sails of the vessel bearing the messengers of 
peace have disappeared in the distant horizon, while 
the Christians whom they have left, pray that God, 
*' who holds the waters in the hollow of his hands," may 
go with them and bless them. The destination is 
reached; the wondering heathen are told that men have 
come to their shore whose lives are devoted to their 
service — who shall teach them the arts and customs of 
civilized life — but above all, shall tell them new and 
wondrous things, yet not more wondrous than true ; 
that there is only one Grod— ^that those false gods to 
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whom thejr bow in worship have no power; but that 
the true God who *'dwelleth in light inacceesible and 
full of glory,** cannot look upon sin but with abhorence, 
and yet is a God of infinite love and mercy, and that 
Jesus Christ is the Saviour of sinners. But years pass 
away, and scarce one heathen is impressed ; the hearts 
of the missionaries are in heaviness — their faith is al* 
most ready to fail ; the cruelty of savage men is let 
loose upon them, and some of their number are slain ; 
they are compelled to leave the scene of fruitless toil ; 
but they return; the harvest sown in tears is reaped in 
joy ; the strongholds of infidelity fall down before the 
preached Gospel ; wonderful things come to pass in the 
Providence of God ; the Spirit is at work upon the 
hearts of the dark multitude, who catch eagerly every 
word uttered by the missionary ; that which was as 
the least of all seeds, grows to a wide and spreading 
tree ; the idols are burnt^ the temples deserted ; kings, 
and chiefs, and people, are subdued unto the truth; 
the whole island is Christianized ; the house of prayer 
rises amidst the thick foliage of a southern clime ; the 
voice of melody and of praise echoes along its romantic 
shores. 

In other cases the missionaries, may not have been 
forced for a time to give up the work in despair. Even 
at first, converts may be gained, and the work go on 
steadily and progressively. The more simply, the 
more plainly Christ is preached — the more the Lamb 
of God is exalted — the more that is said of the pur-> 
poses of the incarnation, miracles, sufferings, death, re- 
surrection, and ascension of the Redeemer; the more 



tbat bis Idve ib dying for siaiMirB is dwdtt upon, -^^the 
greater wdl \m tlM prMpeet of AiccetB ; and lore will 
dissohift the chains of heatheft bondage. After manj 
years of labour spefit in argoing with the heathen, and 
expoanding to them the existence and attributes of 
€k)d, und the folly of idc^atry, the Morarian missionaries 
aidopted a new plan, -^ they dw^ upon the agonies 
and death of Christ, his lore for sinners, his constaiit 
intercessions for his enemies — and the frozen hearts 
of the Greenlanders melted into repentance. The love 
of the Sayiour in like manner has caused the degraded 
Hottentots to shed teatiB of joy, and has humbled the 
piride of the learned Brahmin. 

The missionary, whatever his success, has solid com* 
foi^ if he really believes ifaat religion which he pro* 
fesses to teach. Though distressed on every side, he is 
not ea^ down; though persecuted, he is not forsaken ; 
though confined to the dungeon, he sings praises; 
though called to die fbr the truth, he is willing to sea! 
his testimony with his Mood. Re shares these senti- 
ments with the pious Brainerd, at a time when deprived 
of even the comforts of life : — ** I saw so much of 
the excellence of Christ's kingdom, and the infinite 
desirableness of its advancement in the world, that it 
swallowed up every other thought, and made me will- 
ing, yea even rejoice, to be a pilgrim or a hermit in the 
wilderness to my dying moment, if I might thereby 
promote the blessed interests of the great Redeemer. 
Here I am, Lord ! send me, send me to the ends of 
the eatth ; send me to the rough, the savage pagans of 
the wilderness ; send me from all that is called comfort 
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on earth ; gend me even to death itself, if it he but in 
thy service, and to promote thy kingdom. Compared 
with the value and preciousness of an enlargement of 
Christ's cause, all earthly pleasures and comforts vanish 
like the stars before the rising sun." To the mission- 
ary is peculiarly addressed the promise, *' Lo, I am with 
you alway;" and this inspires him with courage, zeal, 
and patience, so that he can endure all things through 
Christ strengthening him ; for he knows that every 
one that hath forsaken " houses, or brethren or sisters, 
or &ther or mother, or wife or children or lands," for 
his name's sake, shall receive an hundred-fold, and shall 
inherit eternal life. By this blessed hope is he sup- 
ported under all difficulties and discouragements; his 
mighty and overcoming weapon is prayer ; he antici- 
pates and lends his labours to help forward the day 
when pagan darkness shall be dispersed by the light of 
the Gospel — when the heathen shall sing the songs of 
Zion — and from the renovated earth shall arise the 
chorus, *^ Glory to God in the highest 1" He has re- 
signed all in his Master^s service ; and Christ acknow- 
ledges such as heirs of a glorious inheritance, gives 
them his rod and his staff, and supports them through 
the dark valley. Those who, though dispersed on earth, 
are yet regarded in heaven, shall walk with Christ in 
white, for they are worthy ; ** they that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of tb« firmament, and they that 
cum many to righteousness, as the stars for ever and 

ever.^ 

A* R. B« 
EniMBURaH, 1841. 3 
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The hwdMiif in his bUn4y>M*t 



TTOBSHIP OF JUOGBBNAffTT. 



Saddmck In OrUsa^ 9Qth Mmf IdOt. 

Wb know [says Dr. Buchanan] that we are approaching 
Juggernaut (and yet we are more than fifty miles from 
it) hy the human bones which we have seen for some 
days strewed hy the way. At this place we hav6 'been 
joined by several large bodies of pilgrims, perhaps 2000 
in number, who came from various parts of Noi^em 
India. Some of them with whom I have conversed, say 
that they have beeu two months on their march, travel- 
ling slowly in the hottest season of the year, with thetr 
wives and children. Some old persons are among them 
who wish to die at Juggernaut. 19 umbers of pUgrims 
die on the road ; aud their bodies generally rematn un- 
^lii^icd. On a, pkdn by the river, near the pilgrim's &L 
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ravansera at this place, there are more than a hundred 
skulls. The dogs, jackalls, and vultures, seem to live 
here on human prey. The vultures ezhihit a shocking 
tameness. The obscene animals will not leave the body 
sometimes till we come close to them. This Baddruck 
is a horrid place. Wherever I turn my eyes, I meet 
death in some shape or other. Surely Juggernaut can- 
not be worse than Baddruck. 

In sight of Juggernaut, \2th June 1806. 
.... Many thousands of pilgrims have accompanied 
us for some days past. They cover the road, before and 
behind, as far as the eye can reach. At nine o*clock 
this morning, the temple of Juggernaut appeared in view 
at a great distance. When the multitude first saw it, 
they gave a shout, and fell to the ground and worshipped. 
I have heard nothing to-day but shouts and acclamation ^ 
by the successive bodies of pilgrims. From the place 
where I now stand, I have a view of a host of people 
fike an army, encamped at the outer gate of the town of 
Juggernaut ; where a guard of soldiers is posted to pre- 
vent their entering the town until they have paid the 
pilgrim's tax. I passed a devotee to-day who laid hm> 
self down at every step, measuring the road to Jugger- 
naut by the length of his hody^ as a penance of merit to 
please the god. 

Outer gate of Juggemcmt^ \2th June 1806. 

• » « • A disaster has just occurred. As I approached 
Ihe gate, the pilgrims crowded from all quarters around 
me, and shouted, as they usually did when I passed them 
on the road, an expression of welcome and respect. I 
was a little alarmed at their number, and looked round 
for my ^uard. A guard of soldiers had accompanied me 
from Cuttack, the last military station; but they were 
now about a quarter of a mile behind, with mj servants 
and the baggage. The pilgrims cried out that they were 
entitled to some indulgence, that tfiej were poor, thi^ 
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« 

oould not pay the tax; but I was not aware of their de- 
sign. At this moment, when I was within a few yards 
of the gate, an old Sanyasse (or holy man), who had 
travelled some days by the side of my horse, came up 
and said, ^^ Sir, you are in danger ; the people are going 
to rush through the gate when it is opened for you." I 
immediately dismounted, and endeavoured to escape to 
one side ; but it was too late. The mob was now in mo- 
tion, and with a tumultuous shout pressed violently to- 
wards the gate. The guard within seeing my danger, 
opened it, and the multitude rushing throi^h carried me 
forward in the torrent a considerable space: so that I 
was literally borne into Juggernaut by the Hindoos them- 
selves. A distressing scene followed. As the number 
and strength of the mob increased, the narrow way was 
choked up by the mass of the people ; and I apprehend 
tiiat many of them would have been suffocated or bruised 
to death. My horse was yet among them. But suddenly 
one of the side-posts of the gate, which was of wood, gave 
way and fell to the ground. And perhaps this circum- 
stance alone prevented the loss of lives. Notice of the 
event was immediately communicated to Mr. Hunter, the 
superintendent of the temple, who repaired to the spot, 
and sent an additional guard to the inner gate, lest the 
people should force that abo ; for there b an outer and 
inner gate to the town of Juggernaut ; but both of them 
are slightly constructed. Mr. Hunter told me that simi- 
lar accidents sometimes occur, and that many have been 
crushed to death by the pressure of the mob. He added, 
that sometimes a body of pilgrims (consbting chiefly of 
women and children, and old men) trusting to the phy- 
sical weight of their mass, will maJce, what he called, a 
charge on the armed guards, and overwhelm them; the 
guards not being willing, in such circumstances, to op- 
pose their bayonets. 

Juggernaut^ \4ih June 1806. 
• • • . I have seen Juggernaut. The scene at Baddruck 
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U but Ae vestibule to Juggernaut. No reoord of an* 
oieat historj can give, I thioky aA adequate idea of this 
valley of death; it may truly be compared with the 
^^ Valley of Yiiimam,** The idol eatled Juggernaut, has 
been eoBudered as the Moloch of the present age ; and 
it mtay be justly so named, for the sacrifices offered up 
to him by self-devotement are not less criminal *-«- per- 
haps not less numerous, than those recorded of the Mo* 
loch of Canaaft. Two other idols accompany Juggernaut^ 
namely Boloram and Shubudra, his brother and sister^ 
for there are three deities worshipped here. They re- 
ceive e(|aal adoration^ and sit on thrones of nearly equal 
height 

Thia morning I viewed the temple^ a stupendous fabric^ 
and truly commensurate with the extensive sway of ^^ the 
bcarrid Idng.** As other tempka are usually adorned with 
figures emblematioal of their religion, so Juggernaut haa 
his representations (pumeroua and varied) of that vice,, 
which constitutes the essence of hii worship. The walla 
and gates are covered with indecent emblems, in massive 
and durable sculpture. I hate also visited the sand plaina 
by the sea, in spme plae^ wlutened with the bones of 
^ pilgfims; and another place^ a little way out of the 
town^ called by the ISi^ish the Golgotha, where the dead 
bodies are usually east forth ; and where dogs and vultures 
are ever seent 

The grand Hindoo festival of ^e Rutt Jattra, takes 
place on the 18th instant (June) when the idol is to be 
brought forth to the people. I reside during my stay 
here at the house of James Hunter, Esq., the CompanyV 
collector of the tax on pilgrims, and superintendent ol 
the temple^ formerly.a sttident in the College of Fort- 
William, by whom I am hospitably entertained, and also 
by Captain Patton, and Lieutenent Woodcock, command* 
ing the military force. Mr. Hunter distinguished himself 
at the college by his proficiency in the Oriental languages. 
He is a gentlemaa of polished manners, and of classical 
taste* The agreeable society of these gentlemen is ver j 
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refreshing to my spirits in tlie midst of the present scenes. 
I was surprised to see how little they seemed to be moved 
bj the scenes of Juggernaut. They said they were now 
so accustomed to them, that they thought little of iheau 
They had almost forgot their first impressaons. Their 
houses are on the sesrehore, within about a mile or more 
of the temple. They evmot liye nearer^ on account of 
tiie offensive effluvia of the town. For, indepe&dendy of 
the enormity of the superstition, there are other drcum* 
stances which render Juggernaut n<nsame in an extreme 
degree. The senses are assailed by the squalid and g^iastly 
appearance of the famished pilgrims, many of whom die 
in the streets of want or disease; while the devotees, with 
clotted hair and painted flssh^ are seen practising their 
various austerities and modes of false torture. 

The vicinity of Juggernaut to the sea probably pre* 
vents the contagion, which otherwise would be produced 
by the putrefactions of the plaee^ There is scireely any 
verdure to refresh the right near Juggernaut; the tern* 
pie and town being nearly encompassed by hills of mnd^ 
which has been cast up in the l^>8e of sges by the surge 
of the ocean. All is barren and desolate to the eye, and 
in the ear there is the never intermitlang sound of the 
roaring sea. 

JuggenunU^ ISth June 180$. 
• • * . I have returned home from witnessiog a scene 
which;! shall never forget. At 12 o'clock of this day, 
being the great day of tiie feast, the Molodi of Hindoo^ 
Stan was brought out of his temple amidst the aodaidk* 
tions of hundreds of thousands of his worshippers. Whea 
the idol was placed on his throne, a shout was raised by 
the multitude such as I had never heard before. It oosk^ 
tinued equable for a few minutes, and then gradually died 
sway. After a short interval of silence, a murmur was 
heard at a distance; all eyes were turned towards the 
plAce, and, behold k grove advancing. A body of men, 
having green branches or palms in their hand8» approached 
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with great celcritj. The people opened a way for them ; 
and when they had come up to the throne, they fell down 
before him that sat thereon, and worshipped. And the 
multitude again sent forth a voice ** like the sound of a 
great thunder." But the voices I now heard were not 
those of melody or of joyful acclamation ; for there is no 
harmony in the praise of Moloch*s worshippers. Their 
number, indeed, brought to my mind the countless multi- 
tude of the Revelations ; but Uieir voices gave no tuneful 
Hosanna or Hallelujah, but rather a yell of approbation, 
united with a kind of hissing applause. I was at a loss 
how to account for this latter noise, until I was directed 
to notice the women, who emitted a sound like that of 
whistling, with the lips circular and the tongue vibrating; 
as if a serpent would speak by their organs, uttering hu- 
man sounds. 

The throne of the idol wac placed on a stupendous car 
or tower about 60 feet in height, resting on wheels which 
indented the ground deeply, as they turned slowly under 
the ponderous machine. Attached to it were six cables, 
of the size and length of a ship's cable, by which the 
people drew it along. Thousands of men, women, and 
children, pulled by each cable, crowding so closely, that 
some could only use one hand. Infants are made to exert 
their strength in this office, for it is accounted a merit of 
righteousness to move the god. Upon the tower were the 
priests and satellites of the idol, surrounding his throne. 
I was told that there were about 120 persons upon the 
car altogether. The idol is a block of wood, having a 
fil^htful visage, painted black, with a distended mouth of 
a bloody colour. His arms are of gold, and he is dressed 
in gorgeous apparel. The other two idols are of a white 
and yellow colour. Five elephants preceded the three 
towers, bearing towering flags, dressed in crimson capa- 
risons, and having bells hanging to their caparisons, which 
sounded musically as they moved. 

I went on in the procession, close by the tower of Mo* 
loch, which, as it was drawn with difficulty, grated on its 
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many wheels harsh thunder.* After a few mmutes it 
stopped ; and now the worship of the god hegan. A high 
priest mounted the car in front of the idol, and pronounced 
his ohscene stanzas in the ears of the people, who responded 
at intervab in the same strain. *^ These songs,** said he, 
^^ are the delight of the god. His car can only move 
when he is pleased with the song." The car moved on a 
little way, and then stopped. A hoy ahout twelve years 
old was then hrought forth to attempt something yet more 
lascivious, if peradventure the god would move. The 
^^ child perfected the praise** of his idol with such ardent 
expression and gesture, that the god was pleased, and 
the multitude, emitting a sensual yell of delight, urged 
the car along. After a few minutes it stopped again. An 
aged minister of the idol then stood up, and with a long 
rod in his hand, which he moved with indecent action, 
completed the variety of this disgusting exhibition. I 
felt a consciousness of doing wrong in witnessing it. I 
was also somewhat appalled at the magnitude and horror 
of the spectacle ; I felt like a guilty person, on whom 
all eyes were fixed, and I was about to withdraw. But 
a scene of a different kind was now to be presented. The 
characterbtics of Moloch*s worship are obscenity and blood. 
We have seen the former. Now comes the blood. 

After the tower had proceeded some way, a pilgrim 
announced that he was ready to offer himself a sacrifice 
to the idol. He laid himself down in the road before the 



* Two of the military gentlemen had mounted my elephant that they 
might witness the spectacle (while I walked), and had brought him close 
to the tower ; but the moment it began to move, the animal, alarmed at 
the unusual noise, took fright and ran off through the crowd till he wa* 
stopped by a wall. The natural fear of the elephant, lest he should ix\)ure 
human life, was runarkably exemplified on this occasion. Though the 
crowd was rerj closely set, he endeavoured, in the midst of his own ter- 
ror, to throw the people off on both sides, with his feet, and it was found 
that he had only trod upon one person. It was with great concern I 
afterwards leamt that this was a poor woman, and that the fleshy part 
of her leg had been torn off. There being no medical person here, Lieu- 
tenwi Woodcodc, with great humanity, endeavoured to dress the wound, 
and attended her daily ; and Mr. Hunter ordered her to be supplied with 
•Ten tbl^g that might conduce to her recoTery. 
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lower M it was noving along, lying on his face, with lik 
«rms stretched forwards. The multitade passed round 
him^ lenTing the space dear, and he was crushed to death 
%y the wheels of the tower. A shont of joy was raised to 
the god. He is said to smile when the lihation of blood 
is made. The people threw cowries, or small money, on 
the body of the victim, in approbation of the deed. He 
was left to view a considerable time, and was then carried 
by the Hurries to the Golgotha, where I have just been 
viewing bis remains. How much I wished that the pro- 
prietors of India Stock could have attended the wheels of 
Juggernaut, and seen this peculiar source of their reve- 

ttael 

* Juggernaut^ 20th June 1806^ 

«« Moloch, h«nl4 Ung, lietwc M ed viUi Mood 
Of kuman sacrifloe, and parentt' tean." — Mitton. 

The horrid solemnities still continue. Yesterday, a 
woman devoted herself to the Idol. She laid herself down 
on the road in an oblique direction, so that the wheel did 
not kill her instantaneously, as is generally the case ; but 
she died in a few hours. This morning, as I passed the 
Place of Skulls, nothing remained of her bones. 

And this, thought I, is the worship of the Brahmins 
of Hindostan, and their worship in its sublimest degree f 
What then shall we think of their private manners, and 
their moral principles ? For it is equally true of India as 
of Europe ; If you would know the state of the people 
look at the state of the Temple. 

I was surprised to see the Brahmins with their heads 
uncovered in the open plain, falling down in the midst of 
the Sooders before the *^ horrid shape," and mingling so 
complacently with " that polluted cast." But this proved 
what I had before heard, that so great a god is.this^ that 
the dignity of ^^ high cast" disappears before him. The 
great king recognises no distinction of rank among his 
aubjects^ all men are equal in his presence* 

Juggertiauty 2\st June 1606 
The idolatrous processions continue for some days Ion* 
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ger, bat my spirits are so exhausted by the constant ?iew 
•f those enormities, that I mean to hasten away from this 
f lace sooner than I at first intended. I beheld another 
distressing scene this morning at the Place of Skulls ; -^ 
a poor woman lying dead, or nearly dead, and her two 
children by her, looking at the dogs and vultures which 
were near. The people passed by without noticing the 
children. I asked them where was their home. They 
waady ^* They had no bonne but where their mother was." 
O I there ia no pity at Juggomant I no mercy^ no tender* 
ness of heart in Moloch's kingdom I Those who support 
kU kingdom, err^ I trusty from ignorance. *^ They know 
Boi what they do.** 

As to the number of worshippers assembled here at 
Hiis time, no accurate calculation can be made. The n»* 
tires themselyes, when speaking of the numbers at parti* 
eular festivals^ usually say that a lack of people (100,000) 
would not be missed. I asked & Brahmin bow many he 
supposed were present at the most numerous festival he 
had ever witnessed. ^* How can I tell," said he^ '^ how 
■lany grains there are in a handful of sand ?** 

The languages spoken here are various, aa there are 
Hindoos from every country in India ^ but the two chief 
kmguages in use by those who are resident, are the Brissa 
and the Telinga. The border of the Telii^a country ia 
•aly a few miles distant from the tower of Juggernaut* 

ChUka Lake, 24th June 1806. 

. . « . I feh my mind relieved and happy when I had 
passed beyond the confines of Juggernaut. I certainly waa 
not prepared for the scene. But no one can know what it 
is who has not seen it. From an eminence on the pleasant 
banks ^ the Chilka Lake (where no human bonea are 
semi) I had a view of the lofty tower of Juggernaut far 
remote } and while I viewed it, its abominations came to 
my B»nd. It was on the morning of the Sabbath* Rumi* 
■atiiig long on the wide and extensive empire of Moloch 
In th0 heathen world* I cherished in my thoughts the de« 
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>ign of Bome '^ Christian Institution,** which, beii^ fos« 
tered hj Britain, my Christian country, might gradually 
undermine this haleful idolatry, and put out the memory 
of it for ever. — BuchanaiCs Christian Researches, 



HINDOO 8HKADDHA, OB FUNERAL TEAST AT CALCUTTA. 

The misery and oppression arising out of the Hindoo 
system are .almost inconceivable by a European. Innu* 
merable evils encompass its votaries^ so that they are 
unable to look up. The burning of the poor widow was 
one of these : let us hope that the horrid practice is abo* 
lished for ever. But far greater evils remain. The pil- 
grim-tax, to which Britain has so long given sanction, is 
one. The Shraddha, or funeral feast, is another. How 
degrading to human nature, that an idea so full of absur- 
dity, associated with such enormous expense, and followed 
by so much misery, should form one of the great supports 
of Hindooism I At the moment of death, says the Brah- 
min, the soul of the departed assumes a body about the 
size of a human thumb ; and if the Shraddha is not per* 
formed, the deceased must ever remain in this state—* 
cannot enter another body, or advance one step towards 
any relief or. enjoyment ; while, according to the Hindoo 
law, the person who has neglected it cannot inherit an 
estate 1 The act is professedly one of benevolence to the 
poor, but the effect is only an increase of their misery, as 
the Brahmins engross nearly the whole distribution. A 
case has lately occurred which will prove the misery that 
accompanies a Shraddha. 

The Shraddha performed in Calcutta by Baboo Ram 
Gopal Mullick, one of the most wealthy inhabitants of 
Calcutta, has occasioned much deep distress to the poor, 
and the loss of many lives. The Mullick family are 
famed in Calcutta and its vicinity, for the splendour of 
their Shraddhas, and more particuJarly for the large sums 
they have been ix; the habit of distributing among the- 
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xjiendicants who flock to these festivals. It was perhaps 
owing to the great fame they had acquired for such li« 
beraUtj, that when it was rumoured through the country 
that the Mnllicks would perform a Shraddha, men, wo* 
men, and children, and even those afflicted with disease, 
forsook their occupations, and began to flock in crowds 
to Calcutta in the hope of obtaining money. We have also 
heard that proclamation was made by beat of drum, that 
a rnpee (some say two rupees) would be given to each 
mdividual. This naturally increased the frenzy of the 
poor creatures, and for several days all the roads leading 
to Calcutta were crowded with people hastening to the 
MuUick^s Shraddha. The villages for thirty miles round 
Calcutta were emptied of half their inmates* Nor was it 
single individuals who undertook this journey, but whole 
ISunilies, including the &ther, the mother, and all the 
children, however little ; some led by the hand, others in 
KcmSf some on the breast, others on the head or on the 
shoulders, all quitted their homes to obtain a single rupee. 
In a short time the number of people assembled in the 
metropolis is said to have reached 200,000. These were 
crowded together, as usual, in the various alms-houses of 
the Mullicks and their friends, with scarcely room to 
move, and no convenience for sleeping ; and when locked 
in there, were detained for two or three days without 
food ; ihey were then dismissed, the greater part of them 
without a piece. The JBurkaru (newspaper) mentions 
that not more than 4000 rupees were distributed among 
this immense crowd; and a writer in the Government 
Gazette affirms, that few besides the Brahmins received 
anything. 

The vast multitude thus let loose in the city, goaded on 
by a long starvation, having a long journey before them, 
and being without a cowrie to purchase food for them* 
selves or for their starving children, b^^ to plunder the 
shops in every direction, and to seize upon food wherever 
they could obtain it. A report was spread among them 
that Government had ordered them to help themselves to 



wlMitever they ooulA fiwA to support life,— « repoit evi- 
dentlj false, but which flerv<ed to stimidate their thirst ibr 
plunder. Though 8<MBe, however, were able thus to oh- 
tain food, tlie great hulk of the mendicants were necesss^ 
Hlj perishing through want. In this distressing dilemma, 
a number of the rich Baboos of Calcutta came forward, 
and, supplying the wants ai these miserable creatures to 
tiie extent of their ability, hare secured their blessii^* 
Among these. Baboo Asbootorfi Dej took the lead, and 
for eight days sucoessivety dispensed food to all who ap* 
plied for it at his alms-house. We also hear with great 
satisfaction, that the ^umeendars (or holder of a province) 
in Hie coimtry, by whose door the crowd passed, pitying 
their forlorn condition, most ^iheerfuHy opened their 
stores to supply their wants. How many lives have been 
lost on this odcanon, it is difficult to ascertain ; but that 
tine number of tfliese 'Who never returned to their homes 
must have been very great, there ean be no doubt 

Thus ended this great Siiraddfaa. The Chundrika says 
liiat the indiseriminaito gift of money to mendicants is no 
essential part of the 'Ceremony ; and Wie most sincer^ 
hope it will ifall into disuse. It b a source of great in* 
oonvenience to Iftie eountry. It leads the industrious te 
travel under every inconvenienoe for several days, in tibie 
hope of obtaining gra/tis about as much money as they 
might have earned by their own labour at borne. It putai 
a etop for nearly a week to business in and about the me- 
tropolis, and occasions the greatest distress both to those 
who employ the poor, and to the poor themselves. It is 
to be hoped that the disastrous termination of this Shrad- 
dha will serve to discourage the practice. The disgrace 
which it has entailed on those who thus drew these 
crowds together, and t^n dismissed them in a state of 
hopeless starvation, is of su<^ a nature as to be almost 
suffident to deter other rich natives from holding but 
expectations whidi tliey oanraot fulfil. Since the g^eait 
home in 177^, there has been no distress in Calcut^ 
nmilar to that occasioned by this Shraddha. Oo where w^ 



wd, we hear of nothing but the llnffilek'efpreat ShmdifiiAt 
«nd <^ remembraenoe of k ie fMKt tikelj «oon lo be loit In 
tite circle ef the poor. 

It is in the nature of smb to vemember ^BnppeSnitiBeirt 
longer than succesB. In one reepeot, therefore, thougb 
this festival Las inflicted incalculnMe ^tne* on tliouMii^ 
«f the poor and mtserable, it may prove an eaeenlaal ben^ 
^t to the country ; inasmuch as it vnUi, lor a long time to 
eome, deter die poor from again leaving their bomee, and 
flocking to the metropolis upon such deluilTe expectations. 
How true it is that '^^ their serpows ehall be multiplied 
that hasten after anoHier God!^ Were liie Taut suras thus 
expended in funeral feasts, to be ^>ettt in iht infitruelioa 
«f the Imng, what amasing progress might be made Sa 
flflteirtal Improvement I ^^A^oounti of Serampore Missian, 
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Mt na^ve ChrisliaBs are, at present al ^bme. 

We have the Sacrament on the firrt Bundaj in every 
month, at which they regularly attend and participate. 
£very Sunday at eleven o'clock, they all assemble in my 
study, to read the Oospels. If I were to write down 
(beir conversations, tbey would indeed furnish interest- 
ing subjects for correspondence : but I bave bo time to 
be very minute. 

Last Sunday we were eonversrag on Hhe universality of 
the feeling that prevails in all nations, Ibat some atone- 
ment for sin is necessary. I related to Ihem what my 
Ibree sons had seen, as they returned with me from Hurd- 
war. A Fakeer was observed by the road side, preparing 
something extraor^nary ; which, having never been ob- 
served before, excited a curiowty to draw near and ex- 
amine Ins employment. He had several Hindoo pilgrims 
ipound him, all on their way from the Holy Ghaut, who 
assisted in preparing the wretched devotee for some hor- 
rible penance, to which he had voluntarily bound himself, 
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in order to expiate the guilt of some crime which he had 
committed long ago. His attendants literally worshipped 
him, kissing his feet, calling him God, and invoking his 
blessing. A large fire was kindled under the extended 
branch of an old tree : to this branch the Fakeer fastened 
two strong ropes, having at the lower end of each of them 
a stuffed noose, into which he introduced his feet ; and 
thus being suspended with his head downward over the 
fire, a third rope (at a distance toward the end of the 
branch) was fixed, by which he succeded with one hand 
to set himself in a swinging motion backward and for- 
ward through the smoke and flaming fire, which was kept 
blazing hj a constant supply of fuel ministered by many 
o^his followers; with the other hand he counted a string 
of beads, a fixed number of times ; so as to ascertain the 
termination of the four hours, for which he doomed him- 
self daily to endure this exercise for twelve years, nine of 
which are nearly expired. A narrow bandage u over his 
eyes, and another over his mouth, to guard against the 
suffocating effects of the smoke. By this means he says 
he shall atone for the guilt of hb sins, and be made holy 
for ever. The last half hour of the four hours, hb people 
say he stands upright and swings in a circular motion, 
round the fire. On coming down he rolls himself in the 
hot ashes of the fire. The boys went to see him again in 
the evening when he was engaged in hb prayers, but to 
what or whom they could not tell. 

I asked my little congregation what they thought of all 
this. They sat silent, with their eyes cast down, and sigh- 
ing heavily. At length Anund turned to Matthew Phiro- 
deen, and passing hb arms round hb neck, exclaimed, with 
the most touching expression of affection, as well as of 
gratitude to God, *^ Ah, my brother I my brother! such 
devib once were we 1 but now" (and he lifted up hb eyes to 
Heaven, and elevated hb whole person) ^^ Jesus! Jesus 1 
my God, my Saviour ! ** It was very affecting. — MsthodiU 
Magazine, 
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THB ZULUS. 

At the general meeting of the English Church Mfsnon- 
ary Association, held at Cape Town, on the 5th instant, 
the following statements were madehy the Rev. Mr. Owen, 
late Missionary to the Zulus : — 

The impressions left on my mind hy my temporary so- 
journ in the Zulu country have heen various ; one of the 
deepest is thankfulness that I am the subject of a free go- 
vernment, under the mild rule of the Queen of England, 
and not living under a despot. Christianity has done 
much for mankind in putting an end to despotism. It is 
impossible to conceive the despotic character of Dingaan s 
government, without living on the spot : he is, as Captain 
Gardiner says, in his book on the Zulu country, the great 
idol of the nation. Some of the attributes of Jehovah are 
applied to him ; and if the natives were instructed in them, 
I verily believe they would apply them all to Dingaan. 
They array him with immortality, allowing him to have 
neither beginning of days nor end of years. They will not 
admit that his reign ever had a beginning ; if you ask 
them when he began to reign, they will say hundreds and 
hundreds of years ago ; nor will they allow that he can 
die, saying that he is yet young, a child, a babe. I have 
been present at their meals morning and evening, when 
flesh is distributed am^ng them ; they rise up» and making 
a hissing noise, at the same time raising and shaking their 
fingers, say, with evident allusion to Dingaan, ^^ Thou that 
art greater than the heavens.** No one may eat green 
com till the first fruits have been presented to him. 

At my first interview, in this palace, I saw the despot in 
the behaviour of his servants — the manner in which they 
crouched (for no one might stand in his presence), and the 
mode of his giving them conmiands. Wanting something 
in haste, ^ve miles off, he said to his confidential servant 
(spitting in his own hand), " Go, and be back before the 
spit is dry in my hand.'* These were almost the first words 
I heard from him* 

C 
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This power may be exercised either for good or for 
eviL Sometimes he did exercise it for good. The third 
day affcer my introdootion to him, he seirt two of his mes- 
sengers throi^h the town, who, witii loud voices, called 
togelSier, in fire nunutes, an audience twice as large as is 
now assembled in this room, to whom he bade me preaek 
the same words I bad preached to him 1^ day before. 

The bondage in which he keeps Ins women is partio»^ 
larly severe. He retains in his palace, wlHch is a segmenl 
of the circular town cut off by a fence, a rast number of 
women and girls of all ages. I have seen them brougiil 
out to sing, when they have been profusely ornameoteiA 
wit^ beads ; l9iey have not been short of ^ve bundred. 
His women, to whom he is not married, whom he oaUs 
Ids sisters or children, i^e of various ranks, and not al- 
lowed to leave i!b.e pidaee without permissioa. If they 9» 
mrt of it on any occasion, they must not see man or 'b«y. 
It would be certidn death for any man to meet them on 
&e path, tf he did not turn aside when he saw them 
coming. 

Once, aflbout sixty of these women brought thatch, a* 
Aie ldng*s command, to my hift, when (me ef the king's 
servants happened to be about ; not being able to get out 
€tt the way, he ran into my tent, and^rept into the £w* 
thest port of It? however it so happened that they went 
in and he saw them. The boys,- when they oame to 
sdhool, sat a long way off till the women were gone, as it 
would have been death for them to approach. The re- 
straint in which these poor women are kept impels them 
sometimes to run awayj if caught they are certain to be 
killed. Two were pert to death for making their escape 
whfb I was in the country. It may easily be supposed 
that the natives were very shy of us when we first came. 
They dared not come to our hut for the most common 
purpose, unless expressly sent by the king. Erven Umth- 
lella, the prime minister, 'being asked, said he could not 
come, because l^e king 'had not ordered him. It is a 
rule with the natives not to think, act'or speatk, but at 



Hie king^s stiggestioa or ootASMuid. Henee I totM not, 
for any c<ttsideraiioii, persuade Aem to grind me a faand- 
ly of com, beeaute they were not ordered to do to. The 
man whom Dingaaft made to bring me tny ndk, onee 
eame into n»y hut at my denre* to attend prayer through 
an interpreter; but he had no sooner seated himself, Uuia 
starting up, he said lie was aiiraid, i»eea«se, ttkovgh die 
king had eent fahn to %ring me axy milk, he had not told 
lum to come into my hut : he then sat ootsidey for he was 
not alraid to do that. Some girls, whom DingaaB eent 
from the great house to grind my eom, bdng iwpeeied 
to eome in to prayer, did so one morning ; but the next 
momingy when ibey saw me coming to ask 4ihem» ran 
away, as they had been a^ictly commanded b;y thdr mis* 
treeses not to come in any more« 

It may easOy be imaged how these restrictions^ which 
the despotism of Dingaan imposed on his people, hindered 
the gospel. It was impossible for me to hold 4ivine aeryios 
at my station ; and i soon lound, .that if I woidd preaoh 
to Uie natives, I must go to them, and they n«t eome to 



The principal opportunities I had for preachuig the 
gospel weve in my road to the capital. Every Lord*s day 
I assembled the nStives at my waggons. On one particih* 
lar occasion I did this at Ekaiaguniina, a large town near 
the ei^al, when the induna or .chief, at my invitation, 
caused all his people, men and women, to aesemhle at the 
spot pointed out by me. The men sat on one side, the 
women <m the otiher. I sat on a ehair in the middle, and 
taught from the word of God the creation of man, the 
formatioa of wcnnan, the institution of marriage, the fall, 
and redemption through Christ, the resurrection to lifo^ 
and other truUis. One of the most interesting sabbath 
I ever spent, was the first I passed in the heairt of a Zii^aJc 
town. On that occasion I preached to Dingaan and his 
household, in the midst of his palace : he sat on aehait, 
hie women at some distance on the grocuad : he 'listened 
without his attention once wavering, whilst I shewed Inrn 
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the manner in which God had g^yen his word to man ; that 
he had taught his will to the first man, who had taught 
it to his children, they to their children, and so forth, till 
at length it was written down in a hook. After this he 
sent a great many teachers, who wrote down in hooks what 
thej taught. Last of all he sent his own Son Jesus Christ, 
who was greater than all the other teachers. What Jesus 
Chrbt spoke and did, was also written down in a book. 
At length all these books were made into one book, and 
mj countrymen had received it. They had heard of him 
(Dingaan), and they had sent me to teach the book to him 
and to his people. I then told him the happy consequences 
of helievin^ this book, and the dreadful consequences of 
rejecting it ; and proceeded to give him a summary view 
or Its contents, beginning at the fall of man. When I 
came to speak of hell, he interrupted me, and asked ma 
where it was, and what sort of a place it was ? At the 
mention of the resurrection, a smile of incredulity stole 
over his face ; after a good many questions, he at length 
asked for a sign, saying, *^ Why don't the dead rise now, 
that we may see them ? " In private I often had opportu- 
nities of bringing some truths before Dingaan*s attention. 
He generally, however, manifested a dislike to the subject 
of religion : if I called his attention to death, he would 
tell me the sun was gone down, or propose some such 
reason for my going home. I once read a letter firom the 
lamented Retief, who had written to Dingaan, containing 
some excellent remarks on the duties of kings, especially 
their duty to listen to missionaries — for Retief was a grea^ 
friend to missionaries — and he advised him to ask the 
missionaries in his country what his duties were. Dingaan's 
attention was evidently awakened at the religious part of 
this letter ; but like Felix, he put the subject off till a 
more convenient season, which never came. He not unfre* 
quently treated religion, and the very name of God, with 
ridicule. 

The last public discourse which I delivered in hb pre> 
fence f before his captains, of which mention is made iv 
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the report, was declared by him to be the kui^ because 
he was angry with the people of Port Natal, who had 
refused to sell him any more gunpowder, and with me, 
because I had refused to lend him a bullet-mould. Some- 
times I had an opportunity of teaching the natives, when 
I took a journey on horseback. At night I slept in their 
huts, when many came to see me, to whom I spoke briefly 
on the first principles of religion. In the day, I used to 
get some one to lead my horse, and walked, for the sake 
of freer intercourse with the people. On arriving at any 
town or village, I sat under a tree outside the town; and 
the natives, seeing a white man, came out to me, and 
wiuted in silence till I talked to them. Of course, I. made 
it my object to draw their attention to the great Creator, 
of whom they were ignorant, and led them '* from Na- 
ture up to Nature's God." 

I never had occasion to call a congregation together ; 
for as soon as I seated myself under a tree, or if there 
was no tree, under a shield-house, the whole population, 
men, women, and children, would come out to. me, and 
wait as usual in silence to hear me speak : and though 
some were disposed to cavil, and others at the name of God 
would rise up and go away, the greaterpart of theaudience^ 
which was usually as large as is now collected, remained 
with me f3r an hour or more. I directed their minds to the 
creation, and such other truths as I thought expedient at 
the time. They seldom either answered or put questions, 
saying that th^y were come to hear me, and that I was to 
speak. They generally pleaded ignorance concerning the 
Creation; but once, on my asking them who made the 
clouds that gave the rain? they answered, their *' doctors." 
On replying that this was not the case, they said, ^* Thou 
that speakest the truth, tell us who made them?'* I learnt 
from Dingaan himself, a firm believer in witchcraft, what 
their ideas on that subject are. The creatures which the 
witch employs in this service, are the wolf, tiger, wild 
cat, jackal or owl. With one of these he goes in the dead 
of night to the victim of his malice, and sends the animal 
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isto ilia hut while the person b asleep, to bring out a 
piece of hb hair, or a bit of hb carcaas, or something ebe 
belongbg to the bewitched person, which b deposited in 
the wHch'a own hot ; the effect of thb b, that sickness or 
death follows. The witch-doctors are persons who have 
tiie heuHj of snelling out the witches, and doing other 
wonderful things. The persons whom they secure are 
sentenced to death ; and I haTe myself been present when 
Jiformation had been given of a supposed witch, who was 
instantly condemned to die without a hearing. Execu- 
tions taJie place for the most trifling offences ; but, per- 
haps, oftener for alleged witchcraft than for any other 
crime. Death b inflicted en those who possess beads^ 
or any clothing of a particular odour, or of the same de- 
scription whidi thel king wears about hb own person. 
Having sometimes unconsciously offered them forbidden 
be^ds in barter^ they hastily returned them, declaring 
they should be killed.' I COidd not get the boys in my 
school to wear kilts, till Dingaan gave them permbsion. 

The hill of execution was nearly opposite my hut; hence 
we could not help seeing the vultures hovering over the 
bodies of those newly slaiif < I have sometimes been pre- 
sent at the trial of an indunfti Dingaan was seated on a 
ehair, the induna before him, nearly surrounded by the 
chiefs and prihcipd men of the town; a body of execu- 
tioners with huge sticks sitting behind waiting for orders. 
When about to pronounce the sentence, Dingaan has 
bidden me to retire | but on my walk home, I have seen 
the vultures devouring the carcass of the poor wretch 
whom I had shortly before seen alive. 

The usual mode of execution b to make the culprit 
walk to the hill, the executioners following, and on arri- 
ving at the fatal spoti dispatch him with knobbed sticks. 
They then leave hb body to be devoured by the birds by 
day, and wolves by night. When an induna b killed, all 
his people, by the custom of the country, share the same 
ftie. Signahani, an induna, falling under the dbpleasure 
«f Dingaan, fled« whibtl was in the country ^ to Port Natal. 
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Many of Ilk peo^, who could not make their escape^ were 
cruelly massacred, being pursued by the ezecutionevs even 
to the premises of the American missionary, where they 
were found, and were instantly hiuried away to death. 
Notwithstanding the barbarity of Dingaan, which is to 
be traced not ezclusively to personal character, but chiefly 
to the system established in his country, he was always 
▼ery civil to me, except in one instance, when he sus- 
pected I had stolen something, and sent three men to 
search my hut, tents, and waggons, and to open every boZ| 
bag, and bundle, to discover, if possible, the lost article. 
My innocence being established, he made an ample apo- 
logy» and sent me a present of some cows and calves — to 
wash, as be said, my heart. 

At length the period arrived when that dreadful mas- 
sacre tooic place, the particulars of which have been al- 
ready before tiie public. I refer to it only to mark the 
Divine Providence which preserved me and my family in 
that hour of trial. I ascribe it to God that the murderer 
was able to discriminate, and had no evil intentions against 
me. Until I knew this, howevet, I could not be sure of 
my fate ; and I record it for the encouragement ot all 
who may be placed in a similar situation, that I found 
my only comfort in prayer and the word of God. Calling 
all my family into my hut, immediately afler my eyes had 
beheld the conclusion of the horrid scene (for I saw the 
bodies of the farmers dragged to the hill of execution), I 
th^i read the 91st Psalm, some parts of which, with the 
alteration of the word thousand for hundred, were literally 
applicable to my case. We then knelt down to prayer; 
and I really felt, that in that position, and in that employ- 
ment» we might be called into eternity. The Providence 
of God was further displayed in restruning me, without 
any particular reason, from paying a visit of civility to 
Betief, as I intended doing on the day I supposed he was 
to depart. In this case, I should no doubt have sat at his 
side, as I had done on former occasions, to see the dance; 
and as in the excitement I could not have been distin* 
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Crushed from a, farmer, I must have inevitably shared Re^ 
siefs fate. 



BCXNES IN CHINA. 

In a Chinese temple we saw ^ve great images, larger 
than the human figure. They stood in a recess, all in a 
row, with sandal-wood burning before each. Much as 
they may be reverenced, they have been sadly neglected ; 
the gold leaf with which they were once completely over- 
laid, hangs in rags, like yellow cobwebs about their squab 
limbs, enormous paunches, and meaningless visages. In 
another chamber are preserved many Javanese idols of 
stone, of various shapes and sizes. These are placed upon 
a table, with this inscription over them : ^* May the gods 
of this country be propitious to our crops ! *' The Chinese 
will worship any one or all the divinities of other nations, 
as the best of their own, if they fancy it will serve their 
purpose. On going up stairs, we observed, in the apart- 
ment above the sanctuary, that a space equal to that oc- 
cupied by the idols below was railed off, to prevent any 
profane foot from walking over the heads of the gods, 
which would be deemed atrocious sacrilege. The win- 
dows of this upper room being open, hundreds of swallows 
had built their nests under the roofs ; the air was alive 
with their wings, but noisome to us from the stench of 
their litter ; how it could be otherwise to the beautiful 
and delicate birds themselves, we cannot imi^ne ; it is 
much easier to understand the wooden and stone divini- 
ties below (considering their robust constitutions) should 
not be offended by this or any fouler nuisance. Contiguous 
to this temple is the before-mentioned burying-ground, 
where once a-year thousands of Chinese assemble to be- 
wail their dead, and hold a solemn feast in memory of 
them. On these anniversaries, Mr. Medhurst attends to 
distribute tracts, disclosing the follies of these senseless 
superstitions, and explanatory of the pure and purifying 
doctrines of the gospel of Jesus Christ, who himself, to 
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tlus end, both died and rose and revived, that He might be 
Lord both of the dead and the living. The priests some- 
times forbid the people to accept such dangerous publica- 
tions, yet they eagerly seek after them. It is the character 
of this people — so perfectly are they disciplined into in- 
veterate adherence to the forms, and indifference to the 
realities of their rites — at once to laugh at the absurdities 
of their religion, and to practise them still. 

In the evening, hearing certain clamorous lamentations, 
we went into it, and found there about twenty men sitting 
on a mat, cross-legged, with their hands clasped, their eyes 
closed, and their bodies in a seesaw motion up and down^ 
while they vociferated, in chorus, Helo laUt Heh hle^ 
as loud and as quick as they could. They were utterly 
regardless of anybody entering or going out, continuing 
their wailing, without intermission, for more than an hour. 
On inquiry, we were told that they were Mahomedans, 
who were thus offering propitiatory prayers for their de- 
ceased relatives, that, in case their lives had not been 
over-righteous, all deficiences might be atoned for by 
these bowlings of supererogation, the burthen of which 
was " God is one." 

We were much pleased with observing the process of 
Chinese printing in Mr. Medhursfs office. Nothing can 
be more simple or more effective in its kind. All the 
characters are cut in wood, of a fine, but not very hard, 
texture. Each block is about an inch in thickness, and 
the width of two pages. Being planed and smoothed on 
the upper surface, to receive the characters, these are, in 
the first place, carefully written upon paper, which is laid 
upon the wood with the written side downward, and then 
pasted over. Before the paste is dry, the paper is peeled 
off, when the characters are seen transferred to the face 
of the block. The blank spaces are then accurately cut 
away, by means of a sharp-pointed tool, and the written 
parts remain in alto-relievo, about the eighth of an indi 
high, like figures and letters in metal types, or pictures 
in what is called wood-cuts among us. Mr. Medhurst em- 
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ployi two CSunamen ia tbe work, to whom he pajs BOTen 
rupees (about twelve shiUingfl) for every thousand duurae^ 
ters. Each man will execute about three thousand of 
these in a month, or a hundred in a day, on the average. 
The blocks being finished, are placed upon a table, at 
which the printer sits. The paper, squared ready to the 
proper rize, ia laid dry before bSm, and on a board at his 
right hand, the ink, which is little else than soot and wiu 
ter well tempered. With a brush made of fine vegetable 
fibres, he first blackens the characters ; then, having 
nicely, with both hands, spread the paper over the same* 
with another fiat soft brush he rubs the sheet down upor 
the face of the block. This, when taken off, exhibits the 
perfect impression. A clever printer will throw off seve- 
ral thousand such copies in a day. The paper is brought 
from China ; it is manufactured from the bamboo, is ex» 
ceedingly thin, and never printed on both sides. 

August 27tk At another of Mr. Medhurst's Chinese 

schools, which we saw at the village of Tanabang, we 
found twenty children, boys and girls, who were instructed 
in common learning, and such Christian knowledge as can 
be taught them by easy lessons in school hours. It is in- 
deed ** the day of small things** here; but we dare not 
despise it, knowing the Scriptures and the power of God« 
The Chinese in tUs bland live almost entirely upon rice, 
and can hardly conceive how any people can subsist with- 
out it. When Mr. Medhurst told the schoolmaster here 
that we, his visitors, had seldom tasted rice, he was quite 
astounded : *'*' What ! " exclumed he ; ^^ so big and so fat» 
and eat no rice ? They must have eaten a great deal of 
something else that is good, I am sure.** 

August 28M. — A singular Chinese festival was cele- 
brated in the court of the great temple, where nearly two 
tiiousand persons were assembled, not only to witness the 
pageants and the ceremonies, but to share the spoil which 
was divided among the spectators at the closer A tem- 
porary shed had been raised on a platform five feet above 
the ffround, in front of the temple. Here sat the chief 
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priest, crOM-kgged, «poii a diair, with a tal^ Iwfora 
him, i^pArently reiding most devoatlj from in •fpea vo* 
Inme upon it. Four inferior priestBy on eitlier hsbd of 
liim, were oceupied in the same manner. Otbcn irer« 
playing vpon smafi musical instmments } while a erowd 
of careless fellows^ having nothing to do as far as we eoold 
dSseem, stood hj them within the saored ereotion* Two 
large ilamheanx, and some sticks of meense^ were Ibuvniny 
on the table before the high priest On a smaller ikagi>| 
about ten jards opposite to these, in the middle of th« 
eourt, a slaughtered hog, shared and gutted, was fixed 
npright upon a trestle, and by it a goat. Five yards htf 
yond this, another platform, eight feet h%h, bytwelrv 
kwg and eight broady had been constructed, on whicb 
were piled columns of cakes, pyraimds of sweatmeats, and 
HKrands of other duntiesy four or five feet high* Among 
these, and in different parts of the court^yard, were placed 
flags of giandy colours and gay deviCesy some of silk, others 
ef pi^er ; in the midst of winch, overlooking aD^ stood 
the representatioti of a lion, paints grein* Baskets of 
riee were also interspersed, in large abundance, with tha 
more luxunons fare. When the chief priest had finished 
Im pretended devotions, he rose up^ and gave a signal, 
Whioh was well understood by the multitude, for in iA 
instant, on all hands, a rush was made, and pig, goat^ 
cakes, sweatmeats, baskets of rice, and all kinds of dailiM 
ties, were swept away. In the scramble^ every one sdaed 
what he could, and carried it off* The fiags^ figufei, Sm. 
in like manner disappeared, and the court was empty in 
a few seconds, thronged as it had been with people, and 
stocked with provisions enough to Aiast an atmy* The 
temporary walls of the stages, forming a considerable 
inclosnre, were then suddenly set on fire, and we wa^ In 
the area, surrounded by the flames, which presently con<* 
ewined the slight fabrics, and with them thousands of SlSpt 
of paper, curiously folded up, being (as we were informed) 
mtinejy to enable the souls of departed persons to pay 
their passage into another world; for we found that this- 
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magnificence of mammerj had been instituted, and was 
from time to time repeated, for the benefit of those who 
had died without children, and whose spirits, for want of 
afiectionate relatives to feed them with offerings of the 
kind which we had seen, were suffering all the misery of 
starvation. 

These ample supplies of provisions were therefore col- 
lected for them ; and it was understood, that while the 
priests were praying, and the victuals were exposed, the 
spirits of these famished creatures were hovering in the 
air, and feasting deliciously on the quintessence of every 
thing eatable that had been set before them. When the 
priests concluded their necromantic spells of reading and 
praying, then, it was supposed, the invisible spirit of the 
meats, fruits, and delicacies had been consiuned by the 
invisible spirits of the deceased, and after that the people 
were allowed to devour the gross substance. All parties 
seemed to be highly delighted — the priests with what 
they had done, and the people with what they had got ; 
though it is said that flesh or any other kind of food thus 
sacrificed, when afterwards eaten, is found to have lost all 
its nourishing qualities, and become tasteless and insipid. 
Those, however, who carry off the good things on these 
occasions, so far as we can hear, are always well satisfied 
with the spirits' leavings. After this preposterous cere- 
mony, the priests retired into the temple, which they 
illuminated with numerous candles, and fumigated with 
sandal-wood within ; while on the outside they placed two 
monstrous caricatures of lions, carrying on their backs two 
warriors more frightful than themselves. These appeared 
to be engaged in mortal conflict together ; but what was 
intended by the symbols, we could not learn. On many 
poles, that were elevated round the building, were hoisted 
transparent lanterns, which, by means of strings beneath, 
were kept in perpetual rotation. These were to light the 
spirits on their way back from the feast, to their homes 
beyond the grave. Though nothing could be more puerile 
than the whole spectacle, yet it was affecting to see multi« 
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tildes of rational beings so duped and given up to idolatrj. 
.When indeed we call to mind what we have witnessed of 
the religious, social, and moral state of the multiform 
classes of the people here — that there are Six Millions 
of people, Pagans, Mahommedans, and Christians, in the 
island — we are ready to exclaim, ** Come from the four 
winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they 
may live! "— ^enfi«^ and Tyerman's Travels, 



CHINE8B PAGODA. 

At a famous Chmese pagoda, situated among granite 
rocks, on the sea-shore, and consisting of various temples, 
with places for offerings, all in the gaudiest style of na- 
tional fantastic architecture, we met a mandarin of high 
rank coming to worship, with a large train of attendants. 
We were not iallowed to follow him into the shrine, 
whither he went to prostrate his magnificence before a 
deaf, dumb, blind, lame, dead stock, which a man, who 
durst not have looked him in the face had thoy met by 
the way, may have carved out of a piece of wood, and 
when he had finished his work, gathered up the chips and 
made a fire with them to boil his paddy-pot! But we had 
an opportunity of witnessing the antic rites exhibited by 
another personage of no mean rank, at the same temple. 
Immediately upon his arrival, he put a white robe over 
all his other clothing. While he was doing this, a man 
brought a large wooden tray, on which were laid two 
ribs of fat pork, a boiled fowl, and a baked fishi These 
were placed upon an altar-table before the idol, together 
with a tea-pot and five porcelain cups. The worshipper 
first poured water out of the pot into each of the cups. 
He then produced a bundle of incense-sticks, rolled in 
sacred papers, which having reverently lighted, he fixed 
them, one by one — there might be thirty in all — before 
the idol, on either hand of it, and in various niches both 
within and on the outside of the building; at each act 



mftldiif^ eertttA grotesque, %iit grare, geetiodUtkfns, a* 
tiioogb AQ invisible divlaitj dwelt in erery hoie and ore- 
rioe wkere lie couM stick a splinter of sandal-wttod. Af- 
ter tlds preparatioB, he went and kneeled down in front 
of the alter wbere the provisions had been deposited. A 
servant on each side of him did the same ; and aU three 
repeatedly bowed flieir bodies t91 they touched the groraid 
with their foreheads. This part of the service was ae* 
companied by three loud strokes upon a bell without ; and 
as many upon a great drum within by a boy in attend- 
ance. . Some sacred scrolls of paper, which had been care- 
fully counted, and put into a kind of fire-place on the 
outside of the temple, were now set in flames by a scroll 
of the same hallowed character, which was lighted at one 
cf the incense-sticks. Finally, a parcel of small crackers 
was opened, and the train of ^m suspended before a hole 
in the wall, at the back of the fire place. One of these 
being ignited, communicated with the next to it ; and on 
went the blaze, the fume, and the explosion, till the whole 
had been (Usaipated, and left nothing but the stench be- 
hind. Here ended the ceremony. The water was poured 
back from the little cups into the tea-pot; the tray and its 
savoury CQnteg:its were carried away again. We were in- 
formed that the spirit of the god had regaled itself on the 
spirit of the food, and the latter, not being a whit the 
worse for wear, was taken home by the devout owner for 
his own use. This is genuine Chinese thrift. AH the 
company of gamblers were seated on the floor, within the 
same sanctuary, playing at cards with quite as much de- 
votion as the idolater and his menials were placing at 
religion. Better employed than either party were a few 
lads, in the joy of youth, romping and racketting at their 
own commendable, and not less intellectual, pastimes; 
though our presence somewhat interrupted the indulgence 
of their mirth, that they might amuse their curiosity with 
topking at the strangers, and wondering — if even a Chi» 
nese child can wonder, bom and brought up as they are 
in dogged indifference to every thing not Chinese — won« 
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derange ve aaj, vihai tmo oufbndisli ftfBows coiddt>6 doiiu^ 
tlicre, wko were neither gamMki|^ nor worriiippixig, nor 
pbying like ^QUi8eh^.^-.Bennet md TyermcaCt Traoeti. 
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TBB WORSHIP OF ETIL ^FIWT^, ON THB CQ^^I OF 

KALABAB. 

NoTmw in IndSa giieTes more fhe mind of the Chxls- 
tian, than the wondup so generallgr, and on the coast of 
Malabar lauii^erflainy, paid by aH the lower castes of Hm- 
ikKM to«Til spirits. NorwIH this appear snrprisitag, when 
we consider tiie dark mazes of ignorance in which, in ab- 
aenee >€f tihe Hght of Rere^fion, the lieallien of India are 
walking. In the ^lysical and natural world, thej b^old 
sielmess invading '^e fiunilj circle, afflicting and carrying 
off ithe yovHig as well as tihe ofld. Thej see pestilence de- 
alBojBig their eattiie, on whose labour, in the cuhivatioa 
of their Mds, depeai^ thefk* subsistence. It may be, Ihat 
a poor oultimilor *has a ^ngle pair of bullocks, with which 
he ploii^s a amalt piece of ground, and muntains tdm- 
self and ftmify. It may be, Iftiat one or both sicken and 
die, and -by their loss are dertroyed the stay and support 
of hinuelf and has ehil^en. AgaSn, he sees tiie seed which 
he has sown spimig up under the fostering influence of 
abundant rain, and 1ms lieart rc^ices at the prospect f:it 
a fisuitiul luffveat-; 4>ut '^ destroying insect fisustens un- 
seen on Ihe young blade, 'aa»l bights at once his crops 
and his hopes. 

In the moral world, he 1)ehb1ds, pei'haps, the members 
of his own famify, his comiec€ons or his friends, giving 
themselves up to ^uiikenness or dissipation, squandering 
their estaite and property, mtning their Characters by as- 
sociating with evil companions, and following their steps 
in vice. He beholds, perhaps, the reason of one of those 
viho are most dear to hhn, and of whom he has enter- 
tained the most promising hopes, become graduaHy or sud- 
denly olouded, and insanity assuming sway over him. 
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When contemplatiDg these calamities, is it surprising 
that he ohoyld attribute them to the agencj of evil spirits, 
and deeming these spirits to be actuated by anger, in con- 
sequence of their worship being neglected, that he should 
seek to appease them by offerings and devotion ? He at- 
tributes to them an independent authority, and pays to 
them that homage which is due to the Almighty Being, 
who has created and rules over evil spirits as well as men. 

In the district of Canara, on the coast of Malabar, these 
evil spirits are worshipped by all classes of Hindoos ex- 
cept the Brahmins. Some of the Soodras make offerings 
also to the temples of the Hindoo gods, but their worship 
is chiefly directed to the evil spirits, those called Suktis^ 
which are to be found in every village, nay, almost in 
every field. To the caste of slaves, which, in the estima- 
tion of their countrymen, is the lowest and most degraded 
of all castes, is attributed the power of causing an evil 
spirit to enter into a man, or, as it is expressed in the 
language of the country, to ** let loose an evil spirit '* upon 
him. On the occurrence of any misfortune, they fre- 
quently attribute it to this, and suppose that it has been 
at the instigation of some enemy that the evil spirit has 
visited them, to preserve their houses and persons from 
which, charms are in general use. Petitions are frequently 
lodged before the magistrates, soliciting them to issue 
orders for the withdrawing of these evil spirits, and to 
punish the persons charged with having instigated and 
procured their visitation. The ordinary method used to 
remove the active cause of their calamities, is to employ 
an exorcist, who also generally belongs to the slave caste. 
The exorcist having come to the house from which he is 
employed to expel the evil spirit, accompanied by musi^ 
cians beating tom-toms, or native drums, commences his 
operations with groans, sighs, and mutterings, followed 
by low meanings. He gradually raises his voice, and ut- 
ters with rapidity, and in a peculiar unearthly tone of 
voice, certain charms, trembling violently all Ihe while, 
and moving his body backwards and forwards. The drum- 
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beaters act in harmohj with the motions of the exorcist, 
heating more loudly and rapidly as his excitement in- 
creases. In consequence of the supposed power of sorcery 
in the slaves, they frequently inspire the superior castes 
^th terror; and it is a singular retribution, that these de- 
graded beings thus enthral, by the terrors of superstition, 
those who hold their persons in bondage. A case of great 
atrocity occurred a few years ago in the district of Ma- 
labar, in which some Nairs, who are the landholders and 
gentry of that country, conspired and murdered a number 
of slaves, whom they suspected of sorcery. After much 
laborious investigation, the crime was brought home to 
ihem, and they were tried and convicted. 

The evil spirits are worshipped under the form of, and 
the idols represent, sometimes the simple figure of a man 
or woman clothed in coloured garments ; at others, under 
the horrible looking form of a man, from whose mouth 
issue two large tusks, whose head b covered with snakes 
instead of hair, and who holds a sword in his hand ; at 
others, under the form of a hog or a bullock, or a man 
with a bullock*s head. 

Such are the demons to whom, in that unhappy couhtry^ 
b given the worship and honour due to the Eternal. The 
district of Malabar was ceded to the British government 
by Tippoo Sultan in 1792. Since then, nearly half a cen- 
tury have passed, and no attempt has yet been made to dispel 
the moral darkness in which it is involved. A generation 
of men bom since that time, under a Christian govern- 
jnent and dominion, have already advanced far on the 
road to eternity, and yet no voice is to be heard proclaim- 
ing to them the glad tidings of great joy, and calling 
them to repentance. In every place the cry of ** Rama! 
Ramal" *^ Nairain! Nairain!" is openly and loudly re- 
peated i but nowhere is to be heard the glorious name of 
Jesus, the only name given unto men whereby we must 
be saved. 

The offerings made by the people to the evil spirits, 
consist of boiled rice, plantsdns, and cocoa-nuts. The 

P 
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jainageineiit of the devil temples is generally rested in 
the head of the principal Soodra family in the village. 
The jewels of the idol are kept in his possession, and he 
arranges and directs the performance of the feasts, which 
are held on stated occasions. The temple is considered 
village property ; each family claims an interest in it, and 
^VQ or six of the chief families have a hereditary right in 
superintending its concerns. 

On the feast days, cocoa-Auts, hetel-nut, and flowers 
taken from before the idol, and which are therefore con* 
sidered to be consecrated, are presented by the officiating 
priest to the heads of those families in succession, accor- 
ding to their rank, and on these occasions their family 
pride is exhibited in a remarkable manner, by the frequent 
disputes that occur regarding their rank. Actions of 
damage are often filed in the courts of law on account of 
alleged injuries on this head. There is a here<titary office 
of priest attached to these temples, the holder of which 
is supposed to be possessed by the evil spirit on the day of 
the feast. On these occanons he holds in his hand a drawn 
sword, which he waves about in all directions ; his hair 
is long and loose; he becomes convulsed, tremblesy and 
shakes and jumps about, and at times is held by the by* 
standers by a rope like an infuriated wild beast. 

The temples generally consist of an inclosed room, in 
which the idol is placed, surrounded on three sides by 
verandahs, the walls of which are made of planks of wood, 
with open spaces between the planks ; the whole is covered 
with a thatched or tiled pent-roof, and sometimes sur- 
rounded by an outer wall inclosing a piece of ground 
round the temple. Attached to some of the larger temples 
is a painted wooden figure of the demon, riding on a horse, 
or on a royal tiger, mounted on a platform cart with 
wheels, which is drawn a short distance by the villagers 
on the principal feast days. These are honoured as the 
chiefs of evil spirits, and are represented with a high 
royal tiara on their head, and a sword in their hand. 

Around the temples there are generally some old 
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spreading banian trees, which, to the natural eye, gives a 
pleasing and picturesque appearance to the spot, but* in 
beholding them, a contemplative Christian mind is pained 
by the reflection, that their appearance, which denotes 
their antiquity, declares, at the same time, the length of 
time Jehovah has been dishonoured, and the firm hold 
idolatry has over those who practise it there. The evil 
spirits are frequently worshipped on the top of hills and 
in dense groves, where the trees are so high and so 
closely planted together as to cause a darkness and deep 
gloom, which creates in the beholder a feeling of awe. 
There are in the district of Canara altogether four thou- 
sand and forty-one temples dedicated to evil spirits, and 
three thousand six hundred and eighty-two other places 
of Hindoo worship. — Chrutiazi Herald. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLAND BU88ION. 



** Tm 'midst the Kcnes of distant Indi 
Tht Itimkb MMind hb pnlM; 
And all combined, with «n« aceord. 
JdiovaVt glorlca ralM * 



LANDING OF ^HE FIRST ]tfl8SIONA.BI£8 AT OTAHEITE. 

Sunday^ 5th March 1797. — The morning was pleasant, 
and with a good breeze. We had by seven o*clock got 
abreast of the district of Atahooroo, whence we saw several 
canoes putting off and paddling towards us with great 
speed ; at the same time it fell calm, which being in their 
favour, we soon counted 74 canoes around us, many of 
them double ones, containing twenty persons each. Being 
BO numerous, we endeavoured to keep them from crowd- 
ing on board : but in spite of all our efforts to prevent it, 
there was soon not less than one hundred of them dancing 
and capering like frantic persons about our decks, crying 
*^Tayo t tayo 1" and a few broken sentences of English were 
often repeated. They had no weapons of any kind among 
them ; however, to keep them in awe, some of the great guns 
were ordered to be hoisted out of the hold, whilst they, as 
free from the apprehension as the intention of mischief, 
cheerfully assisted to place them on their carriages. When 
the first ceremonies were over, we began to view our new 
friends with an eye of inquiry : their wild disorderly beha- 
viour, strong smell of the cocoa-nut oil, together with thci 
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tricks of the arreoies, lessened the favourable opinion we bad . 
formed of them ; neither could we see aught of that ele- 
g^ce and beauty in their women for which they have been 
80 greatly celebrated. This at first seemed to depreciate 
them in the estimation of our brethren ; but the cheerful- 
ness, good-nature, and generosity of these kind people, soon 
removed the momentary prejudices. One very old man, 
Manne Manne, who called himself a priest of the Eatooa,. 
was very importunate to be tayo with the captain ; others,, 
pretending to be chiefs, singled out such as had the ap- 
pearance of officers for their tayos ; but as they neither 
exercised authority over the unruly, nor bore the smallest 
mark of distinction, we thought proper to decline their 
proposals, till we knew them and the nature of the en^ 
gagement better. At this they seemed astonished, but 
still more when they saw our indifference about the hogs^ 
fowls, and fruit, which they had brought in abundance. 
We endeavoured to make them understand, but I think 
in vain, that this was the day of the Eatooa, and that in it 
we durst not trade ; but their women repulsed, occasioned 
greater wonder. They continued to go about the decks 
till the transports of their joy gradually subsided, when 
many of them left us of their own accord, and others were 
drawn away by the old man, and one named Mauroa, who 
now exercised a little authority. Those who remained 
were chiefly arreoies from Ulietea, in number about forty ; 
and being brought to order, the brethren proposed having 
divine service upon the quarter-deck. Mr. Cover offici- 
ated ; he perhaps was the first that ever mentioned with 
reverence the Saviour's name to these poor heathens 
Such hymns were selected as had the most harmonious 
tunes: — ^first, ^^ 0*erthe gloomy hills of darkness;*' then, 
** Blow ye the trumpet, blow ; " and at the conclusion* 
^^ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.*' The text 
was from the 1st Epistle general of John, chap. iii. verse 
23d, ** God is love." The whole service lasted about an 
hour and a quarter. During sermon and prayer the ot^ 
taves were quiet and thoughtful; but when the singing 
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•truck ap, they seemed charmed and filled with amazement ; 
sometimes they would talk and laugh, but a nod of the 
head brought tiiem to order. Upon the whole, their un- 
weariedness and quietness were astonishing ; and indeed, 
an who heard obsenred a peculiar solemnity and excellence 
in Mr. Corer's address on that daj. 
. We had hitherto received very unsatisfactory answers 
to our inquiries after the Matilda*s crew ; but at last saw 
two of them coming in a canoe. They were Swedes, 
dressed in the tebodta and mftro as the natives^ and tat- 
tooed also about the legs and arms. Haying got on board, 
they were called into the cabin, and gave the following 
account of themselves: — The youngest, named Andrew 
Cornelius Lind, about 30 years of age, a native of Stock- 
holm, sud, that after the loss of the Matilda they took to 
the boats, and bearing down towards Otaheite, landed on 
the 6th March 1792, on the south side of the island ; they 
were immediately plundered of all they had, but afterwardb 
treated kindly by the natives. Since that, the captain and 
most of the crew had gone homeward by different methods : 
ax of them decked one of their boats, and set off towards 
New Holland; but it was improbable they would ever 
reach thither. The other, whose name is Peter Hagger- 
stein, aged 40, a native of Elsinfors in Swedish Finland^ 
was left here by Captain New of the Dadalus, They both 
spoke tolerably good English, and being well acquainted 
with the Otaheitan tongue, we entertained a hope that 
they would prove of great service. 

From them we learnt that the old man who was so 
solicitous to have the captain for a tayo, had formerly been 
king of Ulietia, was a near relation of the royal family, 
and of considerable consequence in the islands, being 
chief priest over Otaheite and EimSo. Upon this Mftnne 
Manne was invited into the cabin and treated kindly. He 
now redoubled his importunities to gain the captain for his 
ft:*iend, who desired him to wait till to-morrow, when he 
would consider of it. The Swedes ferther informed us, 
that the former Otoo had transferred hu name and title 
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of Efiree rahie (or king) to his sons, and had now assumed 
the name of Pomarre : that in a contest, about twenty 
months ago, with Tem&rre, the chief of all the south side 
of the greater peninsula, Pomarre*s party prevailed, and 
subjected his adversary to a state of dependence ; and soon 
after Haroboo was conquered ; and thus the whole island 
became subject to him, or rather to his son Otoo, and 
has remained so ever since. Motuarai the chief of Eimeo, 
being dead, Pomarre laid claim to the government of 
that island ; and having only the widow of the deceased 
to contend with, was, after a few skirmishes, acknowledged 
as chief, or king. 

Qtk, — About thirty of the natives, chiefly arreoies, in- 
tending to go to Matavai, remained on board all the night 
and pai't of the following day, till we anchored in the bay ; 
as did the two Swedes ; and slept on the deck. The mis- 
sionaries watched ; all perfectly quiet. At day-break the 
flild priest awoke, and being impatient to secure the tayo- 
ship with the captain, awoke him also. There was now 
no refiising him any longer, as even good policy was on 
his side ; therefore they exchanged names, and Manne 
Manne, wrapping a long piece around the captain, and 
putting a tebdota over his head, requested for himself a 
musket, some shot, and gunpowder : but being told that 
none of these were to spare, and that he should be amply 
repaid for what fViendly offices he might do us, he seemed 
satisfied. All the forenoon was employed in working up 
without the reefs of Opftrre ; but gaining little ground, 
at 1 p. M. we came to anchor in Matavai Bay, Point Venus 
bearing N. E. by E. and One-Tree Hill S. J W., distant 
from the beach about three quarters of a mile. We had 
not been long at anchor, when all the arreoies, both men 
and women, sprung into the water, and swam to the shore: 
their place, however, was soon supplied by others, who sur- 
rounded the ship with hogs, fruit, and other articles. Of 
these we took a little for present use ; but the old priest 
having promised to supply all our wants by next morning, 
little was done in the trading way. 
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Almost the whole afternoon it rained hard till near four 
o'clock, when we had some intervals of fair weather ; then 
the captain, MSnne Manne, the two Swedes, with Brother 
Cover, Henrj, and a few more of the missionaries, went 
on shore in order to examine a large house standing on 
the extremity of Point Venus. Thej called it FuhSree no 
Pretane (The Britbh House), and said it had heen huilt hj 
Pomarre, for Captain Bligh, who had said he should come 
back and reside there. It is a large and spacious build- 
ing, of an oblong figure, 108 feet long, and 48 wide. In the 
middle are four large wooden pillars, about 18 feet high^ 
on which the ridge-tree is supported. About three feet 
within the sides, stand pillars all round, about nine feet long 
and six feet distant from each other. On the top of these . 
a plank is let down, which runs round the whole house ; 
from thence to the ridge large poles are set up, and hand- 
somely bound round with fine matting, about eighteen 
inches asunder. On this the thatch is laid of palm-tree 
leaves most beautifully worked. About one foot from 
these pillars, on the outside, runs a screen of bamboo all 
round, except about twenty feet in the middle on both 
sides. 

The chief of the district (an old man named Pyteah) 
welcomed the missionaries to the island, said that the. 
house was theirs, and should be cleared for their recep> 
tion next day. He then shewed them the picture of Cap- 
tain Cook, upon the back of which was written the names 
of His Majesty's ships and their commanders who had 
visited Matavai since that great navigator*s time. The 
natives on shore seemed transported with the idea of men 
coming purposely from Pretane to settle among them: 
this put those missionaries who were fixed here in very 
high spirits. 

7M M&nne Manne was as good as his word, coming 

early alongside with three hogs, some fowls, bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nuts, and a quantity of their cloth — the whole in- 
tended as a present for his tayo, the captain. He made 
^ long oration, descriptive of all the ships and captidns 
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which had touched at Otaheit^,* with the names of the- 
gods of yiietea, hut said that Otaheite had none but 
from him, acknowledging the British God to be the best, 
and that he should request Otoo to worship him, and to 
order the people to do the same. 

Soon af^er, Peter the Swede arrived from a distant 
part of the island with more fruit and a remarkably large, 
hog, the two sides of which, exclusive of the head and 
entrails, weighed 340 pounds ; it had on each side of its 
mouth two large tusks ; for use it was far too fat for us, 
and as many small pigs were brought in the course of the> 
day, but little of it was eaten. 

Manne Manne was now desirous for us to go to Eimeo 
with the ship, and there land the missionaries under his 
protection, making use of all his rhetoric to persuade the 
captain, and bringing the two Swedes (whom he seems to 
have much under his command) to prove that Pomfirre 
never acted honourably by the English or any others, ailer 
he had done with their services ; that themselves had as- 
sisted him in his war, and been the principal instruments 
of his success ; but, since his turn was served, he would 
hardly give them a small hog. This, and all they urged, 
might have gained credit with us, as all the late voyagers 
have related incidents which mark this chief *s character 
with selfishness ; but on the other hand, it might be in- 
ferred that these Swedes, after they had lent their assist- 
ance, might be unreasonable, and even insolent in their 
demands, and by such conduct render it necessary for Po« 
marre to treat them with bare civility only. Therefore, 
concluding them prejudiced, and the old priest only ar- 
guing from views of interest, it was resolved, that as Ota- 
heite was the most eligible island, the settlement should 
first be made there, and the friendship and protection of 
Pomfirre and his son Otoo be courted by kindness and at- 
tachment to his interest, to be expressed and shewn on 
every occasion ; but never to take any part in their wars, 
except as mediators. In the interval of fair weather, 
betwixt day-break and eight o'clock, we purchased a few; 
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things from canoes alongside, merely to please them ; for 
the liberality of our friends had left us no other plea. 

The rain beginning agiun as violently as before, pre- 
vented the missionaries landing till near eleven in the 
forenoon, when the captain, Mr. Jefferson (president), 
with a few more of the missionaries, went on shore, ac- 
companied by M&nne Manne and Peter. The natives had 
assembled upon the beach, to the number of four or five 
hundred, and as the boat approached, some ran into the 
water, and laying hold of her, hauled her aground ; then 
they took the captain and missionaries on their backs, 
and carried them dry on shore. They were received by 
the young king (Otoo) and his wife Tetua, both carried 
on men*8 shoulders ; each took the captain by the hand, 
and in dumb silence surveyed him attentively, looking in 
his face, and minutely examining every part of his dress ; 
thev beheld the brethren also with much the same curi- 

m 

osity. The queen opened Mr. Cover's shirt at the breast 
and sleeves, and seemed astonished at so clear a sight of 
the blue veins. Tiiat this should be the case now, after so 
many visits from Europeans, may surprise some ; but let 
such consider, that though the oldest and middle-aged 
have been fully gratified in these respects, the young ones 
have as yet seen very little ; for there could be but small 
difference between themselves and the dark complexions 
of the naked shipwrecked sailors who had lately taken 
refuge amongst them. 

The captain now informed the king, through Peter as 
interpreter, that our only inducement for leaving Pretfine 
to come and visit them, was to do them good, by instruct- 
ing them in the best and most useful things ; and for this 
end, some good men of our number intended to. settle 
among them ; requiring, on their part, the free gift of a 
piece of land, sufficiently stocked with bread-fruit and 
cocoa-nut trees, and so large as to contain a garden, and 
admit of houses being built upon it ; that this land should 
be their own ; that they should not on any account in- 
termeddle in their wars, nor employ their arms but for 
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self-defence ; and all at times should live free and unmo- 
lested among them : to which, i^he consented, they would 

stay on the island; if not, they would go elsewhere. 

Much pains were taken to make this plain ; hut as Otoo 
appears to he a vacant-looking person, I douht whether 
be imderstood the half of it, though he signified the large 
house was our own, and we might take what land we 
please<l. The difficulty indeed was great, to secure any 
thing like intelligihle intercourse hetween the natives and 
their intended teachers, and the courage and self-denial 
of the latter was on that very account the more remark- 
able. 

It is difficult indeed for us to realize the lonely posi- 
tion of the Christian missionary thus abandoned, with his 
own free will, to the tender mercies of the rude savage 
for whose instruction and everlasting wel£u^ he has de- 
voted his life. But whatever their future destiny might 
prove, Otoo was fully prepared to welcome the strangers 
with the best air of kingly condescension and dignity 
which he could assume. He listened to all that was 
addressed to him by the strangers through their inter- 
preter, after which Msinne Manne stood up in the middle 
of the ring, and made a long speech, passing many en- 
comiums on Pretane. Possibly the ideas of the native 
interpreter, and of the island king, as to the greatness of 
Britain, whose praises were thus for the first time cele- 
brated on that remote shore, might appear somewhat 
amusing, could they be communicated to us. King Otoo 
exliibited in his own person all that the Otaheitean could 
conceive of regal majesty, and doubtless they looked on 
their English visitors as the representatives of such an- 
other mighty potentate. 

When all was over, the king, still holding the captain 
by the hand, led him to the house, thence to the beach, 
and so on ; till tired, he requested to return on board. 
When arrived at the boat, Otoo desired to hear the 
muskets fired ; and to gratify him, the four they had 
were discharged twice ; with which compliment he seemed 
highly pleased. 
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Aftei^ dinner, Otod and his wife came off, each in * 
Bmall canoe, with only one man paddling. Whilst they 
went several times round the ship, the queen was fre^ 
quently bailing her canoe with a cocoa-nut shell. This 
may help to form an idea of what a queen is in Otaheite* 
They would not venture on hoard, because wheresoever 
they come is deemed sacred, none daring to enter there 
afterwards, except their proper domestics. 

He appears tall and well made, about seventeen ; his 
queen handsome and finely proportioned, about the same 
age, and always carried about on shore on men*s shoul- 
ders. The king appears thoughtful, speaks little, but 
surveys things with attention. The missionaries suppose 
something majestic in his appearance; but the captain 
thought him stupid, and discovering little capacity. As he 
paddled round the ship, he was offered the compliment oi 
firing the great guns ; but he begged us not, as he was 
afriud the noise would hurt his ears. 

.Knowing there were women and children on board, 
they expressed a wish to see them ; and when they walked 
to the ship*s side to shew themselves, they set up a cry of 
admiration and wonder. The sky darkening, they made 
towards the shore. We had loosed our sails to dry, an<) 
before we could furl them, there came on suddenly a smart 
squall from the N. E., attended with heavy rain, lightning, 
and thunder ; while it lasted, the ship drove about a 
cablets length, from thirteen fathoms into ten. 

At a meeting of the committee it was resolved, that as 
the house was now clear, they should land this evening, 
in order to prepare for the reception of the women; but 
the rain continuing prevented. 

Qth, — It rained hard all the morning till about nine 
o'clock, when it cleared up, and the missionaries went on 
shore with their chests and beds, and took possession of 
their house. By the captain^s desire, '* I,** says Mr. William 
Wilson, " followed to assist them in planning their separate 
apartments. A vast concourse of the natives had stationed 
themselves on the beach, watching who should land in 
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the i^imace ; among them were Otoo and his wife, carried 
upon men*8 shoulders, as on tlie preceding day. This, I 
understand, is always the custom when they go beyond the 
precincts of their dwelling. The queen used the same 
freedoms with me as she had done the day before with 
Mr. Cover ; and when gratified, put my shirt*neck and 
sleeves again in order. With one holding each hand, I was 
led about for a considerable time, and might perhaps have 
.been so most of the day, had I not intimated that I had 
business to do within the house. He immediately walked 
with me to the door, but would not enter, because the 
house would then become sacred to himself. 

^^ However, before he let me go, he introduced a woman 
named Whyeridde, the sister of Iddeah, and also wife of 
PomSrre ; her Otoo wished me to take as a tayo. And 
jDonsidering that I was but a transient visitor, who knew 
not how far a refusal might disoblige him, I consented to 
exchange names, and was immediately wrapped in cloth ; 
besides, in the course of the day, several hogs, both alive 
and ready dressed, were sent me as presents.** 

The first thing we set about with the house was to dose 
it quite round with the thicker sort of bamboo, fixing a 
door on each side, and by this means to keep the natives 
from crowding so much upon us. The several births or 
apartments were next planned, and partitions of smaller 
bamboo begun ; but in consequence of the great distance 
the natives had to go up the valley for these bamboos, the 
work went but slowly on ; though one man stripped his 
own house to supply us. In the arrangement, the married 
people had a part of one side to themselves, and the single 
men the other side. All these apartments were at one end, 
and chosen by lot. Next to them were marked out a store- 
room, library, and a place for the doctor and his medicines. 
To inclose the whole, a partition went from side to side, 
with two lock doors. The remaining space was left for a 
phapel, and into it the outer doors opened. 

Several of the arreoies of UlietSa having arrived here 
about the same time as we did with the ship, they, with 
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their heivas, made much the same stir in Matav&t as 
company of strolling players often do in the small villages 
of our own country. Probably the hopes of pleasing the 
English strangers was also a spur to their exertion; for 
either in our sight or hearing, they were engaged the whole 
day in some sport or other. In the afternoon they col- 
lected in great numbers before the door of our house, and 
began a kind of box-fighting or wrestling. First forming 
a ring, within it stood about a dozen of the stoutest fel- 
lows, with thdr backs to the crowd, and faces towards each 
other. The game hutgaji with an act of defiance or chal- 
lenge, made by beating heavy strokes with the flat hand 
upon the left arm above the elbow, where this part was 
quite black with the repeated strokes it had received. At 
last one steps forward to the centre of the circle ; another, 
who thinks himself an equal match, advances to meet him. 
Sometimes only a smart blow or two ensues before they 
fall back again into their places ; at another time, after 
advancing and gazing at each other for a while, one will 
suddenly plump the top of his head into the face of his 
opponent, and this causing him to retire discomfited, 
sets all the crowd a-laughing. The worst of the game is 
when one gets an advantageous hold of his adversary : a 
severe wrestling then takes place, and it is only at the 
expense of strength, and blood, and hair, that they will 
submit to be parted. 

Manne Manne sent us in three hogs ready dressed fo^ 
dinner, with baked bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, &c. He laid 
them on a large piece of cloth, and invited us to fall to, 
but not before we called upon God to bless it. We found 
it very good, though we had yet neither dish, spoon, knife, 
fork, table, nor chair. Innumerable presents came in 
from the various chiefs who were courting friendship ; and 
we were all dressed in Otaheite doth. 

During the day, the house was crowded with natives, 
which made it {nrudent to keep a guard over our property^ 
though there appeared no design nor attempt at depreda- 
tion. At the approach of evening, we commanded silence ; 
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and having sung ahymii, Mr. Jefferson offered up a priiyer 
to our Lord. During the service the natives behaved very 
orderly and attentive. At night we requested them to 
retire, and return in the morning ; which thisy did in the 
most peaceable manner, and we received not the least dis- 
turbance from them. We then held our usual daily family 
worship ; and having supped on the plenty of provisions 
which remained, we retired to rest, admiring the won* 
drous providence of our God. 

How graciously has the Lord displayed his arm for us 
since leaving our native shores, in traversing a trackless 
ocean, and opening a door in these heathen lands, we 
trust, to diffuse His everlasting gospel here. May the Lord 
make us burning and shining lights ! 

The king held all our hands, and shook them, as did 
the queen, examining our clothes very minutely ; and took 
particular notice of Mr. Lewis's umbrella, which, on ex- 
panding it to shew its use, they both made signs not to 
lift it over their heads, lest it should, according to their 
customs, become thereby saored to their own use. Their 
attention to us is singularly engaging. 

9^^ — This morning the natives came to our house be- 
fore seven o*clock, made a fire, boiled our water, and pre- 
. pared the bread-fruit and cocoa-nuts. The king and queen 
visited us several times in the course of the day 

This morning also, Inna Madua, the widow of Oreepiah 
(brother to Pomarre), lately deceased, paid us a visit, ac- 
companied by two chief women. Oreepiah was much at- 
tached to the English ; and his widow, supposing us sorry 
for his loss, on entering the cabin burst into tears, and 
continued this expression of grief till we all sympathised 
with her. However, this did not last long, for they soon 
became cheerful^ breakfasted and dined on board, as did 
Manne Manne ; and towards evening they all went on 
shore ; but as no suitable presents were yet got out of the 
hold, they were desired to renew their visit the next day, 
when some things should be in readiness for them. Tliese, 
with the tayos of the crew and mtssiouariesy filled all parti 
of the ship with hogs^ fruit, and cloth 
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Otoo paddled round the ship in his canoe, as he had 
done the day hefore ; and calling out for something to eat, 
the captain sent him, in one of our dishes* half a roast pig, 
and some biscuit, with which he set off for the shore, 
seemingly much pleased. 

The business of the house did not go on to-day with 
much alacrity, owing to the natives slackening in their 
' officiousness, so that we got few bamboos ; however, in 
the afternoon some were dispatched, taking my word, as 
an eSree of the pfthie (an officer of the ship), that they 
should be rewarded for their trouble ; accordingly, in the 
evening we had as many brought to the house as would 
keep us employed all the following day. As on board, 
so at the house, numberless presents were brought, con- 
sisting of Hve hogs, cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, and cloth, 
which are the staple articles; and besides these, more 
ready-dressed meat was brought than the brethren and the 
natives employed could consume. But in the midst of this 
' profusion some were apprehensive of its being followed 
with inconvenience and embarrassments, and therefore 
wholly disapproved of making tayos so soon. 

Whilst the business was going on on shore, the crew 
were employed in weighing the anchor, warping farther 
up the bay, and mooring the ship with the two bowers, 
Peter, the Swede, also brought his canoe, and such things 
as the missionaries first wanted were dispatched on shore 
Thermometer 76J. 

lOth The wind easterly, moderate and pleasant 

weather. The people employed hoisting out of the hold and 
sending sundries ashore on account of the mission. 

To-day the captain landed for the purpose of present- 
ing some showy dresses to the young king and his wife. 
They met him at the beach as usual. Peter informed him 
of what was intended, and shewing him the box which 
contained the treasure, desired Otoo to walk towards his 
house, a temporary shed they had erected for the purpose 
of being near our people. This was complied with ; and 
when they came near, the captain, stopping under a troe« 
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ordered them to form a ring ; and replacing the box in 
the midstv Otoowas requested to idight, that the hreUiren 
might dres« him. He replied, ** By and by,*' and stood 
^asing for a eonsiderable time, till the patience of the cap- 
tain was pretty well eihausted. Repeating the request, and 
i^ceidng no answer, they opened the box, and taking out 
the dress for the queen, she instantly alighted from the 
man's shoulder, and Otoo followed her example. The fimcy 
cap fitted her exceeding w«U, and she seemed very proud 
of it ; but it was only by unripjung, that the other artidea 
ooidd be put upon her or Otoo. The captain told them^ 
that the eSrees of PretSne thought he was not yet so stoat 
a man. Dressed complete in this gaody attire, the sur- 
rounding crowd gaaed upon them with admiratioii. She, 
true to the foibles of her sex, appeared delighted; but Otoe 
thought little (MT them« saying, an axe, a musket, a knife, 
or pair of scissors, were more Taluabie : which was saying 
more for himself than we expeeted he had sense to do. 

Just as the ceremony was ended, M&nne Manne appeared 
Jbefore the house, and calling the ci^itain to him, clothed 
him in a Taheitean dress, putting an degant breastplate 
over all. They then walked towards the Britbh house, 
where they found the work going on very well ; and being 
past noon, the old priest accompanied the captain on 
board to dinner. 

1 lib The crew employed in sending sundries on shore 

on account of the mission. At the house they were very 
busy fitting up the apartments for the women, whom it was 
intended to land in the afternoon. The brethren had in- 
formed the natives, that the next day being the day of the 
EStooa, no work would be done, nor any thing received ; 
therefore on this account they brought what provisions 
they supposed might serve till Monday, but which were 
in reality sufficient to last lor a week. 

After dinner the pinnace was manned for the women 
and children, and by the captain's desire I accompanied 
them on shore. Vast numbM^s of the natives crowded to 
the beach to gratify their curiosity, all behavmg with great 

£ 
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respect^ And very peaceable. Otoo and his wife kept fcr a 
while at a little distance, seeming in doubt whether he 
should approach the women ; but thinking it proper to 
salute him, he was a little encouraged ; however, he still 
kept silence, and all the way as we walked to the house 
gazed stupidly, like another Cjmon. The house was sur- 
rounded all tiie afternoon by the natives, who were much 
delighted with the two children, and sent often for them 
and the women to shew themselves at the door. In the 
dusk of the evening they all retired ; and this, the brethren 
remarked, they uniformly have done since they first landed. 
Orders being likewise given at the ship for none of their 
canoes to come near on the Sunday, they supplied us in 
the same plentiful manner as they had done the mission- 
ariesb 

As Minne Manne had already distinguished himself as 
a very usefid man, besides bringing several hogs, fruit, 
&c. the captain, to recompense htm in part, made him a 
handsome present, leaving it to himself to enumerate the 
artieles which he most needed. To do this he was at no 
loss, having great presence of mind on saoh occasions ; 
therefore he hm up a long list of things which he wanted 
fer a small schooner which he was building at Eim€o. Of 
these, sueh as we had to spare were given to him. 

As yet we have had no reason to complain of toy im- 
proper behaviour in the Otabeiteans, men or wonien^ — 
neither have we lost a single article to our knowledge, 
tkoi^h many have unavoidably been exposed. 

Before the Otahekeans departed, they were informed 
no work wouM be done the next day; and they asked if 
it would be made more devoted tp prayer than the other 
days, and were told that it would. 

The Sunday passed very quietly, not one canoe comii^ 
near the ship, and on shore no interruption was attempted, 
the natives, with the king and queen, attending, and con- 
ducting themselves in peace and great order. A discussion 
todc place among the brethren concerning the propriety 
of speaking to the natives upoit the important subject of 
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their mission, when it was agreed that the president (Mr. 
Jefferson) should address them, through the medium of 
Andrew, the Swede, as interpreter. Accordingly, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, they met for the purpose, several 
of the natives heing present, both within and without the 
house ; and as soon as Andrew interpreted the first sen- 
tence, finding the dbcourse directed to them, they placed 
themselves in attentive postures. When they understood 
a little of what was said, they put very pertinent ques- 
tions : amongst others, doubting whether we would bes- 
tow aught that could be esteemed a benefit equally on all. 
They asked, whether the message of the British God was 
to the toutous as well as to the king and chiefs? They wwe 
answered in the affirmative. And further, Mr. Jefferson, 
pointing to his brethren, told them that they were the mes* 
sengers of the only true God ; and that though all men bad 
oilRended Him, He was, notwithstanding, a merciful God ; 
conferring, on those wh6 believed Hi9 word, great bless- 
ings in this life, and after death taking them to a state of 
ieternal happiness. Otoo was present ; but, according to 
human judgment, his stubborn, unteachable nature, seems 
to be the last that any impression can be made upon. We 
retired to rest, thankful for the occurrences of the day, 
and for the promising prospects before us through the 
providence of God. 

I3/A— Wind easterly, and pleasant weather. The crew 
- employed in hoisting up goods, and sending various ar* 
ticles on shore on account of the mission; two of the bre- 
thren from each party dividing a large chest of books. 

The natives had perfectly understood that the prohibi- 
tion was but for yesterday, for early in the morning aeve- 
ral canoes were alongside ; and in one of them, with our 
' constant friend Mftnne Manne, came several chiefs and 
their wives. But the principal person to be introduced 
at this time was the faUier of Pomfirre, Otew, formerly 
Whftppai, who is a very venerable-looking man, aged 
about 70; his head covered with gray hairs, and his chin 
with a remarkably white beard. His name had once been 
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'Otoo, Imt, on the birth of his son, in compliance with tbc 
general custom, he changed it to OtSw. As usual, he 
-presented the captain with a piece of cloth and a pig, re- 
eeiriBg in return, and on account of his rank, two axes, 
'fourpair of scissors, and four. kniTcs, two looking-glasse^y 
'«Bd two old shirts, whidi -was all. he asked for; and it 
appears that their request always includes the utmost 
bounds <]f their expectations ; so that to add aught more 
is quhe superfluous and unnecessary. When breakfast 
was ready, most of our visiton went upon deck, seeming^ 
tiirough a sense of good manners, and a fear of offending, 
which we may suppose them to have learnt from former 
'visitors, who, for their own sake, might have taught them 
thus much ; -for it certainly would be very uncomfortable 
^o have them crowding. at meals continually* But Minne 
Maane had no scruples, and, as if csonscious of a right, 
' placed himself next hisitayo at tables and being exceed- 
ingly fond of tea and our bread and butter, played rather 
an Epicurean part. Jn the forenoon, Otoo and the <}ueen 
'set off to beg leave of the captain .to send them their pre- 
vents ; to whidh ceremonials an answer was made in the 
• affirmative ; and an consetpienoe thereof, we had them 
presently alongside. The king's consisted of thirteen 
live hogs, 'and three ready dressed ; the queen's was one 
dressed, six alive, and a bale of cloth ; themselves .fol- 
'lowed in a large doable canoe, accompanied by Otoo's 
younger brother, now prince of Tiaraboo. Tiiey would 
not come on board, but expressed a wish for. a great gun 
to Hbe fired ; and to gratify them, two were cast loose. 
Mtnne Manne took the imatch, and though almost blind 
with age, lie boldly fired them off; .witii which act of his 
own courage he was highly transported. Their stay was 
'Aort, for after they bad paddled twice :Qr,thriee round 
>tfae ship, they returned to the shore. 

About four in the afternoon, Pomfirre and his wife 

fddeah, having just arrived from Tiarab6o, paid their 

'first virit at the ship. Besides his usual attendants, a 

Quiaber of others had nut themselves in his train. When 
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alongside, he refused to come ftirtfier till the" Captain 
shewed himself; this being done, he immediately aseended' 
the side, imd coming on to the quarter-deck, wrapped' 
four pieces of cloth round the ciqrtaul, as his own- pre^. 
sent ; then taking that off, repeated the cpemKtion with 
the like quantity in the name of Iddeah.. While he 
doing this, I thought joy evident in his eonntenance,, 
was glad to find in him a picture: of good^naturo, vevyr 
different from the morose figure whkhj repnssentk himr. inc 
some editions of Caok*»- voyages;^ and{ oouldinot help/ 
thinking that his presence, which we now enjoyed, would- 
alford pleasure to thousands in: refined Europe^, wha hare 
heard so much of the hospitality and fitwran duSiprincaoi' 
aavages has always shewn tohia visaAors^ 

The first ceremonies eveir,, he» told the oaptain that her 
would send provisians,. and' whatever we had.oooaBion:for 
while we staid at Otaheite. When seated in the oabin^, 
he expressed his regard fbr the Ehglish, and called King 
George his friend. On this the interpreter was desired- 
to infi)cm him, that King George loved him, and, that the 
eSrees of Pretane did the same ; and that out of regard 
fior him and his people, they had sent this ship with some • 
af the best men, purposely to< do them good ; and then, 
desired to ]tnow whether he. was pleased that part of our ' 
number' should reside on the island* He immediatelyr 
answered in the affirmative. A piece of land for: their- 
use was next mentioned to him; to which,, after a few. 
words with his privy counsellor Iddeah, he aosweredf 
that the whole district of Mata^ai should he given to. the. 
English, to do with it what they pleased ; observing, thafe 
Pyte&h, the present chief of the district, waa a good old 
man ; that it would be for the benefit of our people to 
permit him to hold his residence near to their dwelling-^ 
house ; and that he, according to orders which should, be 
given him, would enforce obedience from the natives, and 
oblige them to bring whatever the English wanted of the 
produce of the district. 
. These most important matters to us being settled, as 
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far as they could be for the present, the chief thought it 
was time to inquire after entertainments; and first, sky« 
rockets, next the violin and dancing, and lastly the bag- 
pipe, which he humorously described by putting a bundle 
of cloth under his arm, and twisting his body like a High* 
land piper. When we told them that we had none of 
these, they seemed rather dejected ; therefore, to revive - 
them, a few tunes were played upon the German flute 
by Mr. Bowell and one of the seamen, though it plainly 
appeared that more lively music would have pleaded them 
better. 

At the house, all was peace and quietness with the na- 
tives ; and nothing is noticed in the missionary journal, 
except a few expressions of dissatisfaction concerning the 
brethren leaving them to go to the Frieadly Islands. 
To-day received, as presents, twenty-two live hogs, and 
five ready dressed. 

14M. — This morning MSnne Manne and several others 
came on -board, all behaving respectfully to Pomarre. 
The ei^tiun^ in order to cultivate his friendship, made 
him a present of a single-cased watch, with which he was 
very much pleased; observiAg, that none before ever 
made him a present of the kind. As we knew him quite 
ignorant how to manage a watch, Peter (the Swede) was 
directed to wind it up for him every day. Thermometer 
T6^» Pom&rre, his young wife Iddeah, and the old priest, 
breakfasted and dined with us. The tea just suited their 
taste; and at dinner, the two chiefs drank of the wine 
eagerly. The captain, shewing some unwillingness to in- 
dulge Mflnne Manne to a greater degree, he answered to 
the following purport : — That as hh was going on shore 
to sacrifice a man to the E&tooa, he took it to raise his 
courage. Expressing our abhorrence of so cruel a des^^ 
h6 became silent; and his friend Peter desired him never 
to mention anything of the kind to us. 

By a letter from Mr. Jefferson (the president), it ap-> 
pears that the apprehensions of those on shore, both for 
their persons and property, are much increased; also their 
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sufipicions of the professed friendship of the natives, who, 
they hear, have formed a design of rushing upon them, 
and taking all awaj ; in oonsequenoe of which, they urge 
the necessity of the whole body settling at this place. But 
for such suspicions there does not appear the shadow of 
fear; nothing can be more peaceful, kind, and submissiTe, 
than the natives, assisting them readily in all their pre- 
parations. Pomarre and Iddeah, in the afternoon, visited 
the house, and viewed the improvements made, with won- 
der and delight. They partook of a dish of tea with us. 
One of his attendants poured the tea fW>m the cup to 
the saucer, and held it to his mouth : this is the way at 
every meal, his dignity not permitting him to feed him« 
self. When he had finished, he requested the saucer 
might be kept for his future use, and that no woman 
might touch it. We were surprised to see so stout a 
man, perhaps the largest in the whole island, fed like a 
cuckoo. 

\5th. — Moderate breezes, and pleasant weather. Em- 
ployed on board hoisting up goods, and landing them on 
account of the mission. Received ten butts of water, by 
swimming them off. Thermometer 76^. 

On shore, the brethren busied in making a saw-pit, and 
fitting up the apartments. Among the remarks of this 
day, they say — ^^ Several Otaheiteans visited us as usual 
continuing to bring hogs, fruit, &c. Pomftrre and his 
attendants were with us at family worship ; after which, 
the president informed him of the nature of our mission, 
to teach them our God and Saviour, to learn them to 
read the speaking book of wisdom, and to instruct them 
in all useful arts ; which he applauded, as he had already 
done at the ship, and said it was ^ my ty, my ty,* very 
good; and added, that he would send his sons for instruc- 
tion." 

He came not near the ship to-day, but returned his 
watch very much damaged $ which we suppose to be the 
reason why he absented himself. No doubt, a hatchet 
would now have been esteemed a present of greater 
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worth, though the glitter of a watch pleated him more 
at first. 

By another letter from the president, it appears that 
ttke hrethreD are still more afraid of the natives than he- 
fore ; and this in consequence of being told bj the Swedes, 
that an attack upon them is intended shortly t& be made ;. 
they iberefore request an addition of arms and ammnni- 
tion, and further urge the apfMurent necessity of the wbol» 
body remaining at Otabeite. The captain wrote a few 
lines in answer, which brought Mr. Jefferson on board ; 
when^ in a conference with the brcthr^oi intended lor 
the Friendly Isles and Marquesas, be kid before them the 
grounds of their fears, and requested they would join 
them. To this tbey said they could not give a direct 
reply, but desired to hare till the fbllowittg day to con- 
sider the matter. This seems a mere bugbear and arti* 
fice <^ the Swedes. 

16th, — The brethren on board baring debated the 
subject of yesterday, and concluding the above-mentianed 
fears groundless, and by no means cause sufficient for 
them to confine the whole effort of the Society to go» 
island, and thereby disappoint the hopes of many of ita 
▼aluable members at home, they therefore returned their 
ultimate answer in the negative* 

This being the day i^pointed by Pomarre for ceding 
in form the district of Matavai to the English, the cap- 
tain landed upon Point Yenus ; was there received by the 
chief, and conducted near to the missionary house. Most 
of the brethren from the ship, and all on shorCi were 
juresent at this ceremony.. Peter, the Swede, took as usual 
the office of interpreter. ^^ The scene," says Mr. BoweU, 
" was laid before the door of the missionary house, at some 
distance from which, a rope was stretched to keep off the 
crowd. Pomarre, Iddeah, Otoo, his wife, and brothers, 
went also without the rope. ' M&nne Manne, who alone 
acted the part of conveyancer, remained within, with the 
captain and brethren. He then desired Peter to tell the 
captain all that he should say i and he began by prefacing 
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bis oration with ^ tdwS, tdwS,* heart in order to attract 
general attention ; he then went on enifmerating all the 
eatooas of Otaheite, Eimeo, and the Society blea ; next, 
the disitriets and chiefs in regular order ; and lastly, the 
fi^ps and their commanders, ^om Wallis». Bougainville, 
and Cook, down to the Duff and her captain ; eonclud* 
ing with the formal surrender of the district of Matavfii : 
observing, that we might take what houses, trees, fruit, 
hogs, &c., we thought proper. This strange speech was 
delivered very deliberately by the old priest, who,, whiltt 
he spoke, sat in an odd posture, half bent upon his heels, 
holding with one hand the rope, and frequently scratciung 
his head and rubbing his eyes with the other. These pecu- 
liarities were caught by his mimicking countrymen, who 
atfterwards turned them into humorous pantomime.*' 

A conyersation now took place between the captain 
ind Manne Manne, concerning the going to war with his 
enemies, Manne Manne importimed the captain to assist 
him against Ulietea, of which he had been king, but was 
driven from it several years ago. Bemg told that we had 
no orders to fight, except in our own defenee, and tbsfi 
other ships might come with different instructions, and 
who might have no objections to join him in such enter- 
prises ; he replied, that he might be dead before that hap>< 
pened. *^ Well then," says the captain, '^ your son may act 
in your place, and be reinstated in your kingdom." To 
this he answered smartly, ^^ I would rather see it done 
with my own eyes." The brethren observing his relue* 
fance to a positive denial upon this point, Mr. Cover said, 
that they would assist to finish the vessel he was building;' 
and when they had learned the language, would go to Ulie- 
tea, and talk to the people on the subject. This for the 
present satisfied him, and the business ended ; PomSrre, 
Otoo, and the other chiefs, shaking hands with the cap* 
tain and brethren. Thus a door seems opening for the 
Gospel at UKetea, whither some of the brethren purpose 
to go as soon as they have the language. 

17/^ — Wind easterly, with moderate and pleasant 
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weather. Set our rigging, and rafted aJbngside fifteen 
butts of water, which completed our stock, and we jhto- 
posed to sail in a day or two. Several articles were sent on 
shore to enabld the brethren to go on with their work, 
with a quantity of nails, 8eo. for ^ade during our absence ; 
also tea^ cheese, and what else we could spare of that 
nature. 

None of the chiefs came near us to-day, and but few 
oaaoea. The young king and Pomarre pud a visit at the 
house ; when. Mr. Jefferson took occasion to speak to, him 
concerning the education of his. children, representing it as 
a matter of the greatest importance, both to them and 
to the people of Otaheite, and that he would be highly 
blamable to neglect the opportunity which their coming 
afforded. The chiePs mind seemed impressed with tke 
truth of what he said, and he immediately spoke to Otoo ; 
who returned a n^ery unfavourable answer: ^^ He did not 
want to learn English.*' '* I have a very bad opinion of 
Otoo,** says Mr. JefiEerson. And certainly appearan<^e8 
are. much against him ; however, we may reasonably hope 
tiiat the example of our people, and the exhibition of arts 
which must appear wonderful in their eyes, may in time 
e9:citi&> in his mind a thirst after knowledge. They ex- 
pressed high delight on the garden engine playing, and 
easting water on the thatch of the house. Thermome* 
ter 76J*». 

IBth, — Wind from N.E. to E.S.E., moderate and plea- 
sant weather. Employed clearing the ship for sea. In the 
afternoon. Posture and Iddeah came on board, accom- 
panied by Mfinne Manne, and Peter to interpret. A pre^ 
sent of cloth was made the captain ; and by a large chest 
which they had brought with them in the canoe, we could 
see what they expected ; but feigning not to understand, aa 
they handed it up the side, the captain inquired of the 
chief what he meant to do with it.. He seemed greatiy 
perplexed how to answer this question, till at last he said 
that he only wanted the lock repaired. He was then dir 
rected to take it on shore to the blacksmith ; but this em- 
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barrassed him more tbaa before ; and seeing no other waj 
to free himself, he said, with a smile, that it was intended 
to hold the present which the captain might be pleased to 
make to him and Iddeah; and requested it should be put 
into the cabin, to prerent his people from seeing what he 
received. When seated below, he was asked what h» 
would like to have ; but seeming at a loss what to name, 
the old priest, whose wits are always readj, helped him 
out : and first azes» ahourdo^ i^iourdo, that is twice ten, 
or ten for himself and ten for Iddeah ; then for five shirts^ 
eight looking glasses, six pur of sciss<H*s, six nails, and 
five combs : besides these* were added to his part, one 
cast-iron pot, one razor, and a blanket. The whole waa 
put into the. chest, and secured by the lock, which was 
very good. He then acknowledged' himself contented-; 
but going afterwards betwixt decks, where the brethren 
had several things lying loose, he craved for something of 
all that he saw ; but as they knew how well he had fared; 
in the cabin, they gratified him with very little. I have- 
been thus particular, because the incidents of this day do, 
in a measure, characterize the chief. 

The brethren intended for the Friendly Isles, connder'^ 
ing that none of the ordained ministers were to aceom*. 
pany them, chose from their number Mr. Seth ELelso to be 
their pastor, and urged to those on shore the propriety of 
ordaining him and John Harris previous to their depar- 
ture. This they very readily consented to, and next day, 
being Sunday, was appointed for that purpose. Ther- 
mometer 76°. 

19M. — 'The same orders being issued as last Sabbath^ 
but two or three canoes were off the bay ; and seeing that 
we took no notice of them, they soon returned to thos 
shore. To-day, at the missionary house, Seth Kelso and 
John Harris^ were ordained ministers to the places of 
their respective destinations. 

The transactions of this day being singular, a more full 
report cannot but give satisfaction, and tend to encourage 
greatly our hopes as to the ultimate object of our mission. 
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It having been made known tftat we intended to address 
the natives this morning*, numbers of them assembled earl j 
romid our dwelling ; among them was Pomarre and his 
sister. He had been inqniring a day or two before concern- 
ing onr speaking to them, and said he had been dreaming* 
about a book which should be sent him from the Eatooa. 

At ten o'clock we called the natives together, under the 
cover of some shady trees near our house ; and a long^ 
form being placed, Pbmlirre was requested to seat himself 
on it' with the brethren, the rest of the natives standi 
Mig or sitting in a circle round us. Mr. Cover then ad- 
dressed them from the words of St. John, ^* God so loved' 
l^e world, that He gave his only begotten Son, that they 
who believe in him should not perish but have everlasting 
lifb,** — ^the Swede interpreting sentence by sentence as he 
spoke. The Otaheiteans were silently and solemnly atten- 
tive.. After service, PomSrre took Brother Cover by the 
hand, and pronounced the word of approbation, " My ty, 
my ty/* Being asked', if he had understood what was said ? 
he replied, ^^ There were no such things before in Ota- 
heite ; and they were not learned at once, but he would 
wait the coming of the Eatooa (God.)** Desiring to know 
if he might be permitted to attend again, he was told, 
yes. Being conducted into the house, he and his wife 
dined with us, and departed. 

About three o*clock, the or<Hnation solemnity of the 
brethren Kelso and Harris took place; they were set 
i^»art for their work by the imposition of hands of our or- 
dained brethren. Brother Cover preached the ordination 
sermon, and delivered the charge; Brother Jefferson 
made the inquiry of the candidates respecting their call 
and objects; and Brothers Lewis and Eyre prayed at 
the commencement and end of the service. The com- 
oMflnion closed the solemnity, which was to all a most re- 
freshing and comfortable ordinance ; and for the fbst time 
the bread-fruit of Otaheite was used as the symbol of the 
broken body of our Lord, and received in commemoration 
of His dying leve^ 
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Mflnne Maime was present during liie whole seraee^ 
and very attentive, psi^icalarly during the aidmimaftrajtmii 
of the Lord's Supper; lie placed lumself in the drdewitili 
the brethren, and when they passed him, he 8h^«d' his 
situation farther on, in hopes of partaking with them. 

20M. — Pom^rre, Iddeah, and all our Saturdays guei^, 
visited us again to-day, brining more clc/(fh and some 
fowls for sea stock. They staid dinner ; the <^€f , fed hj 
his headman, vLte heartily, and drank a large share of a 
bottle of wine, evincing rather a tsovcftous desire for it, as 
he would hardly allow Mftnne ISanne ito have a glass of 
it. On the appearance off vain they took their leave, wiiAi. 
ing us a good voyage, and ezpressingtihope of tmr speedy 
return. 

As Peter fhe Swede had offered to go wi€h nis to 19m 
Friendly Islands, the capftatn consented, thinking ihdlt he 
would be serviceable on some txscastons -as interpreter. 
He purposed taking with him a young woman named 
Tanno Manno, with whom he had for some time lived 
as hb wife, a man the mutineers had jmmed Tom, and a 
boy called Harroway. The two last Mr. Cook, who had 
already made proficiency in the CHaheitean language, 
thought might be great hefips to h'im ; tm this aoeount 'the 
captain permitted them to go with ots also. The natives 
understood that we were now about to leave l^em for some 
months ; but the captain's intention was to He a few da^ 
at Eimeo, and, previous to setting off for the Marquesas, 
to touch again in Mata^ bay, when we might probably 
learn how the natives were likely to behave during 01V 
absence, lilatters 'being thus settled, we took wifih us Mr. 
William Pu<ikey, by trade a carpenter, to ^camine M&nne 
Manners vessel, and see whetirer she -was worthy tbeir as- 
sistance to finish her. After dark in <^e evennig, a «anoe 
came along side from Eimgo ; in her was a Swede named 
'John, Whom we %ad not seen before. fCm bis-ooui^trymea 
reported to be in a UtaCte tif insariilj, and by his discourse 
we thought him a little so. On h^ part, he eorai^lained 
much of the treatment which he had received horn Us 
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shipmates since they landed, and expressed a desire to 
return to Europe. The ci^tain, in answer, told him, that 
«t present he could not keep him on hoard ; that he was 
on the point o£ sailing, and would in a few months return ; 
in the meanwhile he might stay at the missionary house, 
and if he behaved well he should have a passage with us. 
He is a native of Stockholm, about forty years old, and 
seems much reduced by sickness. 

On Mr. Puckey's coming on board, some conversation 
passed on the propriety of the brethren arming themselves 
on shore, and keeping watch night and day ; which thosr 
.on board disapproved. He replied to them very satisfac- 
torily, that their intention in taking arms was not to in- 
jure the natives, much less to plant the gospel by human 
power ; but merely aa a means ordained of God for th« 
protection of their persons and property during the absence 
of the ship.— %F<?y<^6 of the Divff. 



LAMDIITO OF THE ELI88IOS7ASIB8 AT TOKOATABOO. 

OuB followers were all now eager to come on board; 
but though we were willing to grant them every pru- 
dent indulgence, yet they were too numerous to have free 
access; therefore about twenty only were admitted; and 
by placing sentries along each side of the deck, we suc- 
ceeded in keeping the rest off, though very importunate 
to be on board. The commodities they offered for barter 
consisted of hogs, bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, yams, spears, 
clubs (which none were without), and various articles in 
geniously manufactured ; but their demands were so high, 
that but little was piurchased. Neither the Swedes nor 
Otaheiteans could understand what they said, more than 
ourselves, which not only increased the difficulty of tra- 
ding with such scrupulous dealers, but embarrassed us in 
no small degpree to know how to settle the more impor- 
tant business of the missionaries. After dinner, a chief, 
named Futtafaih^, was introduced to the captain as a 
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person of great power in Tongataboo, and indeed snelihe 
appeared. He was about forty years of ag<e, stoBt, and 
well-proportioned, of an open ftee countenance^ noble de- 
meanour, and a gait stately, or ratlier pompous ; for by 
it alone we shotild have taken him for a very great man ; 
and by the attention with wlnoih he surveyed every object^ 
he appeared to possess an inquisitive mind. He talked a 
good deal in the cabin ; but all we could collect from it 
was, that he was a great chief, and that some white men 
were on the island, and that he "^oiiid bring them on the 
following day wi^ him. After the ^captain had made him a 
present of an axe, a looking-glass, and some other articles, 
he took his leave ; and was hardly fl*om the ship, when two 
Europeans made their appearance. They oame alongside 
without hesitation, and isHppIng on board with alacrity, 
gave us the unspeakable pleasure of hearing our own Ian- 
guage spoken by them — a pleasure which proved at once 
our necessity of such instruments, and our:great distance 
from home ; for their countenances had a most tmfavour- 
able expression. 

We were informed tfaiit Futtftfiuhe was a great chief, 
and presided over afl the eastern part of the island ; but 
there was an old man, named Tibo Moom6oe» of great 
power, and generadily esteemed as king over the island. 
At present, they said, he was in a bad state of health, fdt 
which reason he could not gratify his desire to come on 
board when the ship came to anchor, but that he intended, 
if possible, to pay us a visit on the morrow or day follow- 
ing. From their high praises of the old chief, we un- 
derstood that humanity to liis people, and hospitality to 
strangers, were predominant traits of his character. The 
pleasing accounts of the chiefs encouraged the captain to 
mention to Ambl^ the purpose of our visit, the talents 
and character of the missionaries, their intentions of ser 
vice and good-will towards the natives, and to point out 
the certain benefits which the latter would receive^ if our 
people were suffered to live immolested among them; at 
the same time, he requested their opinion of men settling 
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M the place with such viewB. To this he replied, that the 
natiyes woidd certaialy receive them gladly, and treat 
them with IdndiiesB ; bat respectiog property, they gave 
no assurance tif its safety. Conaelly, who seemed to speaJc 
with the greatest candour, expressed tiie danger their 
lives would be in, i£ encumbered with iron tools, they at- 
ten^ted to defend themselves from private robber« ; which 
character might apply to every man on the island when 
sudi temptations lay in their way. 

As for a house, they had no doubt but Tibo Moomdo« 
would give them one, and also protect their persons ; but 
we were of opinion, that if all the ten lived with one chief^ 
they irould not be so well supplied with provisions aa if 
they were to sepsnate to differoit parts of the islancL 
This was nearly aU that passed at this time, or indeed 
could, till Tibo Moomdoe was acquainted therewith ; for 
wlxieh purpose they now left us, first promisij^g to return 
in tiie momiog with his answer. 

While this was passiBg, a large double eanoe approached, 
in which were several chiefs, who, either with a view of 
obligii^ us, or to shew their own arlntrary power, began 
driving the canoes from tbe ship, forcing them to the 
shore as fiist as they could padcQe. Some had part of their 
crews on board, and could not get so quickly away, which 
llie chiefs observing, came at a great rate under the ship*a 
stem where the canoes lay, ran directly over one of them, 
and, as we thought, would have hurt the people ; but by 
their dexterity in diving and swimming, they esca^d safe* 
The others seemed quite indifferraitto what they had done ; 
and there -being now nothing to obstruct them, nor any 
farther sport, they came aloQgside. One of them^ a re^ 
markably stout-looldi^ man, we were informed was tbs 
admiral, or rather the navigator of their fleets, when they 
go on expeditions toliie other islands; another of note 
was Feemoa, whom w» understood to be brother to him 
that was so attached to Captain Cook. Each of them 
received a present and in a short time returned to the 
ihore, wlien the canoes again surrounded us to trade, 
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demandiiig for half » dMen eocon-iiiitt wbat w<»iM ffur-^ 
ehafie a hnadred M Otakeite; Oa the approMh ol aigbl^ 
they all left OS rery quietly. 

In the evemog, the eaptain and miuioBa#ie» held ^ 
meettngy where it was agreed^ that if a fMromnMet inawei^ 
was reeeived from MoomOoe, some of the brethreii dionld 
land BM soon as possible to examiM the! place, view the 
natives m theor habttations, And see he^ they were l&ely 
to behave to them : after whMi, they ooald more easily 
determine what property it was safe i» tahei at first, and 
also the propriety of taking arms. 

During the night, heavy rain and aqusdh (tf wind from 
theN.W. 

1 1 M.-W At day%ht« the large, double canee came slottg« 
side i^gaan, and in her several of the cMelb who had 
visited ns oii the preoedfng eveirii^') these brought two 
hogs, and afew yams, I soppoBO in fetom Ibi* the presents 
which they had reoeived. They ifttreddded themselves 
into the cabin wirkoot oraoh ed-ettroay, and tolf qidetfy 
while w« b^eakfitfted* fea th«>\ refused to take; %ftA sM 
some bisotdt and b«itt« with a bet^mingly good rdish. 
About ten o'olock in the forenoon, Ambler and Gomieify 
came with a present of three hogs and some yams from 
MoomOoe, nrfbrming m» that he himself intended to foU 
low. Accordingly the venerable chief was Very sooit 
atongside* but was long before he dm* st ventttre up the 
ladder^ fearing he had not strength sufficient for the 
Uak: He at last, however, taade the trial, but was so 
exhausted thereby, that he was obliged to rest him^lf 
at the gangway; thence his attendants led him to the 
quarter-deck ladder, where he again sat down, saying he 
would not go before the detain tiH he was shaved : an<^ 
to please him in this, Mr. Karris began tfte operation, 
and finished it mucli to the satisftKidon of thb decent 
chiefs who then salttted the c^tadn, and entered the cabin, 
followed- by twenty-two attendant chieft and servants. 
These squatted themselves upon the floor, but the chief 
was placed in a chair, which he much admired, thought 

F 
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he sat easy in it, and, requesting it as a present, had it 
immediately given him. He attentively surveyed the 
cabin and its furniture, expressing his admiration of all 
he saw, and asking a number of very pertinent questions . 
as, of what wood were the frames of the looking-glasses, 
supposing apparently the whole to be of a piece with the 
gilded outside ; the same of differently coloured painted 
wood. Nor did they seem to admire the beauty of the 
whole, more than the neatness of every part of the wcnrk- 
manship. They examined minutely the jointing of the 
chairs and of the mahogany table, and expressed no small 
degree of astonishment at finding themselves so far ex- 
celled ; for they cherish an idea of being superior to all 
thdr neighbours. When told that the men we had 
brought to live among them could teach them those arts, 
and also better things, they seemed quite transported. 
This favourable opporttmity the captain improved by 
mentioning every circumstance that could raise in their 
minds an high idea of the missionaries; interrogating 
Moomdoe as to his willingness for them to reside there, 
and also what provision he would make for them : to 
which he answered that for the present they should have 
a house near his own, until one more suitable could be 
provided ; they should also have a piece of land for their 
use ; and he would take care that neither their property 
nor their persons should be molested : adding, that if they 
pleased, they might go on shore and examine the house, ' 
when, if they did not like the situation, he would order 
it to be removed to any spot they preferred; for this he 
could have done in a few hours. 

For thi» purpose, I went in the pinnace with Am- 
bler and four of the missionaries, and landed about four 
miles to the westward of where the ship lay. The na- 
tives, as the boat approached, crowded the shore appa- 
rently to gratify their curiosity only, for they all behaved 
peaceably, and suffered us to pass along unmolested. From 
the beach we had to walk about half a mile ; and when 
arrived at the place, we found it surrounded by a fencs 
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of reeds six feet high, enclosing three or four acres of 
ground, on which stood five houses, two large and three 
small: the largest, intended for the missionaries, was 
thirty-six feet long, twenty broad ; the roof fifteen feet 
high in the middle, and sloping to the sides till only four 
feet from the ground, resting upon wood pillars and open 
all round ; the floor was raised about a foot, and covered 
with thick clean matting. On the inside, there hung to 
the cross-beams an anchor about six cwt. ; they had made 
a shift to cut the ring out with hatchets, and shared it 
among the chiefs. It was of English form, and probably 
the same Cook lost in 1774; though Ambler informed 
us they had it from Annamooka, where it was left by an 
American brig. 

From this we passed to the other large house, which 
we were told by Ambler was sacred to the God of Pre- 
tane ; and in this old MoomOoe sleeps when indisposed, 
in hopes to obtain a cure. On the floor were four large 
conch-shells, with which they alarm the country in times 
of danger ; and on the rafters were placed spears, clubs, 
bows and arrows, to receive from their imaginary deity 
supernatural virtue, to render them successful against 
their enemies. The whole of this enclosure, we under- 
stood, was what the natives call an AbSy, of which there 
are several ; it being their manner of laying out their 
dwellings, and which is properly the freehold of the chiefs 
who occupy them. 

Our business being done, we returned to the ship, where 
we found the natives taking their departure for the shore. 
And in this interval of rest from noise and tumult, tht, 
captain and missionaries met to consult on what was now 
left to be done. The latter had seen the house, and ap- 
proved of it ; but thoc^ht the ground attached thereto too 
small for the purpose of gardening and agriculture. Be- 
sides this objection, another and greater was, that Moo- 
mdoe, being an old man, mig^t soon die ; in which case, 
especially if they were esteemed useful, a dispute might 
arise among the chiefs about whose property they should 
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be, or who should be Ihdr next protector ; aud were tbift 
to happen before they had attained a knowledge of the 
Janguaga, thej would not only be In danger of being 
•tripped of th^ property, but alao of losing thor liTOS. 
A third objection was, that the chiefs most usually re- 
siding at Aheefo, a place at the west end of the island, 
and drawiqg after them the greater part c( the inhabi- 
tants, would in a great measure frustrate their usefulness. 
Therefore it was only agreed to go to this house, if they 
could do no better ; but first to send Ambler early in the 
morning to Feenou Topgahowe, to propose their residing ' 
with him ; and if he willingly embraced the offer, they 
would immediatdy land with such part of their property 
only as they considered it was absolutely necessary to 
take. 

While Moomdoe and the crowd of chiefs were in the 
oshui, they regaled themselves with a bowel of kava^ which, 
though ,^$4^i<^us treat to them, was so disgusting to 
us, thai v^ioould not possibly go to dinner till they had 
finished, when it was near four in the afternoon. 

By daybreak next mormng the csnoes hurried off to 
the ship, endeavouring which should get nearest to trade* 
Amoqg our visitors of note the (Unt was Fiitt&faihe, who 
came early, bringing Connelly with him, to speak to the 
captain to ^aoe five of the missionaries with him* But, 
#(>r the reasons above mentioned, they would not consent 
to live on this part of the island, nor to separate, if pos- 
sible, till they were better acquainted with the language 
and people. Their promise to visit him when they were 
settled, gave him but little satisfaction. 

At nine o^dock Ambler came off with Toogahowe, who 
had already agreed with the former to take all the bre* 
thren under his protection ; also to give them a house, 
and the land attached to it, for their use. Tdogahowe, 
by Ambler*s account, is the most powerftil chief in the 
island i is the greatest warrior, and in consequence there- 
of, is not only a terror to the chiefs of Tongataboo, but 
likewise to those of the adjacent islands, which he visited 
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not long ago in a hostile way, and quleldjr Vrougbt them 
nnder subjection. We were further inibnned eoneenilng 
him, that on the death of a certain chief, the wMow of 
the former, Poiilaho, residing in Edoa, sent her serrant 
to possess the lands which the deceased had occupied, and 
which now belonged by right to her ; but before they ar* 
rived, Tdogahowe had seized the property, and reAised 
to deliver it up. The widow, who ha!d many adherents, 
proceeded to drive him off by force ; but the attempt failed 
on her part, and gave Toogahowe a pretext for seizing 
all her possessions, and driving her and her adherents 
from Tongataboo. Since that he has held his neighboiors 
in a state of fear ; in so much, that it ia thought when 
Moomdoe dies, he will be formally chosen into his place 
of great chief, or king of the island. He is a stout man, 
and may be about forty years of age; it bf a sullen, 
morose countenance^ speaks very little, hot when angry 
bellows forth with a voice like the roaring of a lion. 

As he came near to the ship, the natives readify made 
way for his canoe, and behaved with such great awe in 
his presence, as tended to confirm the account we had 
heard, and led us to consider him as the most |Hroper per- 
son under whose protection we might place the brethren. 
Ambler, as above mentioned, had already informed him 
of our design ; but for the satisfaction of the missionaries* 
the captain, in their presence, with Ambler as interpre- 
ter, again recited every particular of omr intentions, and 
what we required of them ; observing, that our sole in- 
ducement to come so fw was to do them good, on which 
account, we did not think ourselves under the least obli- 
gation to them for permitting us to settle in their country, 
as was hinted the day before by Moomde; but on the 
contrary, if they were unwilling to receive our people on 
the condition mentioned, or were not desirous of their stay, 
the captain*s determination was to depart in a friendly 
manner, without landing a man. T6ogahowe seemed to 
understand the greater part of what was said, and made 
answer, that if they chose to land, they might live there 
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as thej pleased^ and that nobody shoald hurt them ; and 
in the afternoon he would send a double canoe to take 
their things on shore. Howerer, though the chief com- 
prehended what was deemed sufficient for our present 
purpose, it would be wrong to suppose, after all our pains 
to make it plain, that he could have a conception of the 
disinterested views of the missionaries, nor jet divest him- 
self of the idea of conferring a favour, in receiving and 
afterwards maintaining them. 

Futtafaihe and Mjtyle, two great chiefs, came down 
between decks, and joined us in our devotions, and fol- 
lowed all our attitudes in the profoundest silence. They 
would fain have engaged us to go with them ; but at Am- 
bler*s persuasion, and promise to teach us the language, 
we agreed to &l at his house. 

In the afternoon the canoe came for the goods of the mis- 
sionaries, and was immediately loaded. Bowell, Buchanan, 
Gaulton, Harper, Shelley> Veeson, and Wilkinson, ac- 
companied by B. Ambler, embarked in it, and proceeded 
westward to a place called Aheefo. A petty chief, named 
Commabye, was ordered by Toogahowe to go with them, 
and see that nothing was lost* Kelso, Cooper, and Nobs, 
remained on board to prepare the rest of the things. 

The next morning, finding the natives crowd about us 
as much as ever, and likely to be troublesome, the stem 
anchor was ordered on board. A passage out of this har- 
bour by the north was a desirable object, either in case of 
a strong easterly wind or an attack from the natives, when, 
by cutting the cable, an escape might be effected ; there- 
fore the captain intended to go in search of it, and ac- 
cordingly we were under weigh by nine o*clock, and with a 
fine breeze from the eastward, and clear weather, stretched 
over towards the small island of Fastaa, into six fathoms, 
broken ground ; then stood towards Attat&a, sounding as 
we run along, in 12, 13, and 14 fathoms, until within two 
miles of the latter island, where, seeing the canoe coming 
with some of the brethren in her, we anchored in 12 fa- 
thoms broken ground. 
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About three o'clock in the afternoon she got alongside ; 

three of the missionaries were on board of her : they said 

that Aheefo was further from the ship than they at first 

understood it to be ; and the landing with goods was very 

bad, by reason of a flat which runs from the beach about 

half a mile, and over which they were obliged to wade up 

to the knees ; and after they got to the beach, had to go 

further than a mile to reach the house ; difficulties which 

made the landing of their things so tedious, that six hours 

were fully employed in housing them safe. This great 

trouble was in some degree lessened by the natives. Their 

persons were not molested ; and though it was dark, not a 

single article of their property was lost. It was near one 

in the morning before all was safe, and the house left to 

themselves. They then went to rest, resigning their per* 

sons and property into the hands of their God ; and told 

us when they came next day, that they never slept sounder 

in their lives. In the morning the natives provided a 

breakfast for them after the manner of the country. At 

nine o*clock they set off for the ship, and having the wind 

unfavourable, were just six hours on their passage. Every 

thing was in readiness ; therefore the canoe was imme. 

diately dispatched, leaving on board sufficient for another 

lading. And that they might have whatever was thought 

for the present necessary, Buchanan and Nobs staid on 

board to see that such things were got in readiness. 

The cargo brought on shore was surrounded by a hun- 
dred persons, who alarmed brothers Harper and Kelso ; 
but Mytyle ordered the chests into a house near, and dis- 
missed the people, threatening that if any man during the 
night approached to steal he should be put to death. So 
the brethren lay down on mats in perfect security, till waked 
by Mytyle, at one o'clock in the morning, to partake of an 
entertainment which he had provided, of fish, hot yams, 
cocoa-nuts, &c. 

Before we weighed this morning, a woman of rank paid 
us a visit. She was attended by many chiefs, and a vast 
number of females, who were all officious in their care of 
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the old Ia4jf yfi^oae arnmnng oorpnlenoe rendered her 
coming on Ijnoard r•th^r diffcnlt After her there oiwae 
four stout fellow^ earryii^ a bundle of elotb, not quite so 
large but two of them might hiive carried it with ease, 
Tfai9 w^ presented in form to the captain, who gave her 
in return such ^ings as AiUy satisfied her. The ship 
heing under sail, we could not be quite so attentive to this 
jgreat personi^^ as, acoordiiig U> their id^as of peremonj, 
they might expe^ ; however, anj ^wnission of ours thejr 
found metans to dispense with, by regaling themselves in 
the cabin ov^r thje kova bowl for about two hours, when 
she wa# told that the ship had got ft considerable distance 
from her house : on this thej hasted intp the canoe, and 
made sail for the shore. 

The respect paid to this old lad/, and to manj of her 
sex in Toiigataboo, distinguishes them from the servile 
condition which females are subjected to in other savage 
states or tribes^. Her^ they posjsess the highest degree of 
rank, and support }t with 4. digi^ty jund firmpess equal to 
the men. 

Futtafaihe was on bpard most of the d|^, and was still 
very importunate to hftve some of the missionaries with 
him. 

Toii^ftrds thQ evening the weather became dark and un- 
settled* the wind also yariable from the westward, which, 
though not desirable to us, was embraced by those who 
long for t|»e night, that they may put their dark designs 
in ej^cntion. About midnight a canpe with four men was 
observed lying a-head of the ship, e^dently fpr no good 
purpose, but, as we snspeoted, to cut the cable> that the 
ship might driye upon the corid reef, which at this time 
was only a short hilf mile a-stem oi us : however, as we 
had observed them in time, we determined to drive them 
off without firing .shptt and for that purpose the gunner 
and his watch mates laid a quantity of cocoa-nut husks 
upon the forecastle. Presently, under cover of a squall, 
they drc^ped under our bow : without making the least 
noise, for fear any of them should get into the water uik 
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seen, and hurt the cable, a yoUey of the husks was potired 
on their heads; the sudden suiprise of which caused them 
to leap into the water, some swimming one way and some 
another, whilst the canoe, totally deserted, drifted a>stern. 
A musket was also fired over their heads, that they might 
know those instruments of terror were in readiness by 
night as well as by day. As it was very dark, we soon 
lost sight of the men; but thinking the canoe would prove 
the circumstanoe to the chiefs, and lead to a discovery of 
the offenders, we therefore lowered the jolly-boat down, 
and picked her \xp. All the while it rained hard and blew 
fresh, and sometimes we could perceive the white surf 
breaking on the reef a-stem ; so- tiiat, had they succeeded 
in their design, which was doubtless to cut the cable, then 
the ship at least must have been lost in consequence of 
their insatiable desire for her lading. 

Being now without all the shoids, we steered towards 
the west end, to be nearer to the brethren ; and at three 
in the afternoon the canoe came alongside ; Shelley and 
Cooper were in her. They reported all was well ; that 
themselves and those on shore were perfectly content with 
their situation, and had abundant reason to be thankful 
for the favour which they experienced from the natives. 
The canoe was completely loaded with the things which 
they had laid together as sufficient for their purposes till 
our return ; but they afterwards thought a few boards 
might be of service in building a house more suitable than 
that which they occupied. As the canoe could not take 
them, the captain agreed to wait till the next day : how- 
ever, as they had saws of every kind, there was no abso- 
lute necessity for the boards ; and the weather being un- 
certain, we took an affectionate leave of the brethren, 
promising, notwithstanding, to wait till the following day 
if possible, and for that purpose made short tacks without 
the reefs for most of the night. The wind N.N. W. a 
fresh gal€,^^Voyagt oftha Duff, 



J 
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CHAPTER III. 

MISSIONS IN POLYNESIA. 



** His tareniga toerej hath tmufornMd 
Their cruelty to lore ; 
Softened the tiger to a lamb. 
The Tulnucto a dore." 



PRESENT STATE OF THE SOUTH SBA ISLANDS. 

Before the introduction of Christianity, the people were 
held in absolute subjection by their king^ and chiefs, and 
were frequently the objects of the most lawless caprice 
and oppression. No inducement was held out to labour, 
or to acquire wealth by honest industry, where its posses- 
sion was continually insecure. Nor was civil liberty the 
only boon which was denied them : they were the victims 
of a still more degrading spiritual slavery, the dupes of 
arrogant and crafty priests, and the blinded devotees of a 
system of the most bloody, obscene, and altogether brutish 
idolatry. Even the shark and the lizard occupied a pro- 
minent place among their deities. With regard to reading 
and writing they were completely — with regard to arith- 
metic and the mechanical arts, they were almost totally 
ignorant. Content to revel amid the abundance of a 
munificent soil and climate, which superseded in a great 
measure the necessity of labour for subsistence, they cared 
little for anything else save indolence, amusement, dissi- 
pation, and war. Their minds were fickle and unstable, 
and it was as impossible, says the elder Forster, to rivet 
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their Attention for any time, as to make quicksilver stand 
. still ; and as Kotzebue remarks, ^^ they seemed incapable 
of either mental or bodily effort." Their houses were 
bare sheds supported upon posts, undivided apartments, 
where all ate and slept amidst dirt and confusion, and 
which every shower of rain or gale of wind inundated 
with water or levelled with the ground. 

As one not surprising result of this state of ignorance 
and heathenism, may be mentioned the condition of the 
female sex. These were regarded more in the light of an 
inferior race of beings, than as human creatures. They 
were not permitted to join with the men, either in the 
social feast or in the ceremonies of religion. Their food 
was dressed in separate ovens ; and no less a punishment 
than death awaited the unfortunate woman who presumed 
to pry into the mysteries of the maraes, in the celebration 
of which their husbands, or rather their taskmasters, were 
engaged. At home also they were exposed to the most 
cruel treatment, and were beaten and abused as if they 
had held no higher rank than that of slaves. 

The Areois, a multitudinous band of chartered liber- 
tines and vagabonds, composed of individuals of the high- 
est rank, both male and female, with their horrid and 
unnatural practices, their lascivious dances, and habits of 
insatiable gluttony, *^ fruges consumere nati,*' wandered 
about from place to place, and from island to island, with- 
out any fixed place of residence, and were looked upon 
with respect and veneration by their countrymen, upon 
whose limited means of subsistence they fattened without 
controul, the vampires and blood-suckers of the commu- 
nity. With such an example continually before their eyes, 
it is easy to imagine that the general manners of the people 
should be licentious ; but the extraordinary degree to which 
impurity prevailed among them, would hardly be believed 
were it not attested by every navigator by whom they 
were visited, There cannot, we think, be a doubt that 
in this respect they far outstripped every other nation of 
which history has preserred the records. Crimes the most 
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abominable were there perpetrated in open day ; and do 
fiooner had an European yesael anchored in their bays, than 
it was boarded by bondredi of females ready to carry on 
a traffic of disgusting prostitution. 

Thieving also was universal, nrom the lowest menial to 
the chief, and even to the king and princesses themselves. 
Nothing was either too trivial or too valuable, from tha 
smallest nail to a cable or a boat, to escape the all-grasp- 
ing adroitness and avarice of these worse than fabled Har- 
pies ; and the very articles of dress were purloined or toni 
from the hands of their unsuspicious visitors. So con- 
summate were all in the art of thieving, that it formed 
*h6 province of a particular god, to whom they prayed, 
like the Roman misers to Lavema, for success, and dedi- 
cated often only a scanty proportion of their gains. 

I}runkenne$9 was another vice by which tiie Tahitians 
were pre-eminently distinguished ; and before Christianity 
bad established its influence, was one of the most dreadfi4 
and destructive scourges of society. It is sufficient ta 
state, that, in addition to the immoderate and pernicious 
use of their native ava, rum and other ardent spirits were 
shipped by foreign traders in vast quantities for their 
chores, and shamefully forced upon them by every means, 
and that private stills, under the direction of the natives 
themselves, were common over the whole island, in order 
to conceive of the extent and magnitude of this fearful 
evil. In their seasons of unremitted intoxication, the 
grovelling insensibility of multitudes was only equalled by 
the ferocious or licentious, and alike inoontrollable pas- 
sioDS of the rest. 

But greater and more appalling crimes yet remain to 
be mentioned. No less than three'fourths of their infant 
children toere murdered nt their birth y either by their own 
unnatural parents, or by persons whose profession it was, 
for a certain hire, to perform this barbarous office. No 
wonder, then, that the population should have been dimi- 
nished, when the great means employed by proridenee for 
the increase and multiplication of our race was thus ren- 
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dered worse than nugatory, and the rapply of human life 
rendered totaOy insufficient to recruit the never-ceasing 
waste which deaths in the af^inted course of nature, 
alone necessarily occasions* But this cruel custom of 
infanticide was not the sole, or even the ukost barbarous 
practice of the islanders of Tahiti} nor was this the only 
oause of their rapid depopulation. We allude at present 
to their well-known custom of hunum $acryiee$. This, like 
all their other abominations, continued to the very last, 
until the adoption of Christianity. The victims were 
numerous beyond all conception. Captain Cook relates, 
that he saw at one marae alone forty-nine human skulls, 
all apparently belong^g to individuals newly killed* The 
manner also in which they were often put to death, stamped 
the act with the character of assassination of the basest 
kind. They were not criminals, for whose offences this 
immolation might have been considered as a punishment; 
they were not prisoners taken in war, and doomed to a 
fate, which, terrible though it was, they had been pre- 
pared to encounter as the ordinary consequence of defeat ; 
but they were the innocent victims of superstition^ the 
unoffending and confiding relative, or the unsuspecting 
objects of regal or priestly avarice or dislike. Another, 
if possible more horrible practice still, which was of 
common occurrence before the introduction of Christi- 
anity, was the deUruction of their dck or aged rehUons^ 
^either by burying them alive amid sand, or transfixing 
them with their spears. 

It is indeed painful to recount all their enormities ; and 
had not the nature of the inquiry demanded k, we would 
willingly have shrunk firom the task. But justice compels 
us to proceed. Bevenge and retaUtUiem^ too, had a share 
in augmenting the atrocities of this undviiized pandemcw 
mum. Enmities were remembered and perpetuated from 
generation to generation, and a relentless hostility fre-> 
quently led to deeds of bloodshed and murder. Upon 
such occasions, like the idanders of New Zealand* the vic- 
tor or the assassin has sometimes been aeea^ after beating 
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the body of his enemy to a pulp, and drying it in the sun, 
to thrust his head through a hole in the middle, and thiu 
to wear it hanging about his neck till it rotted, and fell 
away in pieces. Such being the case with regard to the 
avenging of private quarrels, their wars, as may well be 
■opposed, were carried on with unexampled ferocity. 
Their prisoners were killed in cold blood, and their life- 
less carcases, in savage exultation, mangled and disfigured, 
while the wives and children of the vanquished were com- 
pelled to submit to the unfeeling brutality of the con- 
querors.* 

Such was the former condition of the Tahitians and 
other Society Islands, in their domestic and other relations, 
and in their real character. But it may be supposed by 
some that they were kind and hospitable to strangers ; the 
very reverse, however, of this is the case : they stole, 
plundered, and murdered them whenever they could do 
so with safety, although a feeling of dread sometimes mad^ 
them act a borrowed part. 

One other striking circumstance, therefore, and we 
have done ; which, as it more immediately relates to the 
universal experience of European navigators, and the in- 
terests and security of traders to the South Seas, must be 
generally appreciated. We mean the perilous nature of 
our intercourse with Tahiti before the reception of Chris- 
tianity in 1815. Wallis, on his first discovery of the island, 
was made the object of repeated and unprovoked attacks* 
by the islanders. Mr. Ellis, in defending the missions 
against the attack of Kotzebue, states — 

^^ In Tahiti, before any missionary arrived there, the 
natives, eager for plunder, cut the cables of Captain Blights 
vessel, that she might drift ashore. After the missionaries 
obtained influence, every ship was safe, even those wrecked 
in the neighbouring islands, as was the case with Captain 
Byers, who, when the Margaret was cast away among the 
isles of the cannibals to the eastward, found an asylum in 

* Cannibalism is still not anfirequent in the Marqucma, and otli«r 
tslands in the neighbourhood of the SooietT grous. as Captains Kotiebue 
and Oambier both ascertained. 
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Tahiti. But when the missionaries, on account of the 
idolatrous wars, had been obliged tc leave the island, the 
£rst ship that arrived (the Venui) was seized, the master 
and seamen kept prisoners, to be offered to Oro. Before 
the missionaries left, they had written a letter, warning 
the captains who might come of their danger, and had 
confided in a native to deliver it to the master of the first 
ship that might arrive. The Vemus^ however, was taken 
before he could deliver the letter ; and the Hibernia^ 
Captain Campbell, only escaped by receiving it as he was 
approaching the harbour. In 1813, the Tahitians, or 
Society islanders, seized the colonial brig Queen Charlotte^ 
then among the Pearl Islands, murdered the officers, and 
killing or disabling the crew, took possession of the ship.*' 

The case is the same with regard to the other islands of 
the South Seas. Mr. Ellis, in the same place, observes -— 
** The death of the adventurous Magellan, in a quarrel 
with the Ladrone islanders ; of Captain Cook, at Hawaii ; 
the murder of Lieutenant Hargest and his astronomer, 
at Oahu ; of M. de Langle, the companion in command 
of La Perottset at the Na\dgator*s Islands ; the massacre 
of the officers and crew of the Boyd, at New Zealand ; of 
the Fair American^ at the Sandwich Islands ; the seamen 
jf the Coquette^ at the Marquesas ; the officers and crew 
of the Port-au-Prince^ at Lafuga; and those of the 
Elizabeth and Rambler ^ among the adjacent islands ; and, 
with few exceptions, the accounts of every voyager, from 
the first who traversed this ocean to the last whose narra- 
tive has been given to the public, shew the dangers attend- 
ing the intercourse of Europeans with the natives, and 
contain most tragical accounts of the loss of human life." 

The destruction also of a part of the mutineers in Pit- 
cairn's Island, although in some measure provoked, and 
the subsequent assassUiation of their husbands by the Ota- 
heitan women, display the native revenge and ferocity of 
their character. 

Such is a faithful and unexaggerated account of the 
manifold crimes and errors of that form of savage life 
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^MpUyed hi the condition of th« Tahitunt and the adjoin* 
ing Lfkaden before they embraced Christianity, amid the 
horr<Mf and repukiTe featnree of which eyery" better trait^ 
howerer considerable, is swallowed up and lost* We shall 
not, by any reflections of oar owo^ weaken the effect of 
these plain and simple facts. The picture is in itself too 
dark and frightful to need a gloomier coloring, and csn^ 
not for a moment be contemplated by Miy good or wise 
man without the profbnndest melancholy* We turn, 
therefore^ firom these dismal remembraaees of the past^ 
to describe the comparatively bright and happy soeno 
which Tahiti and many other islands in the same quarief 
of the world now present ; and in doing so, our statements 
shall again be the residt of a careful and impartial ezami« 
nation* Severe as^ we most be allowed to say^ our scru- 
tiny has been, it has ended in an irresistible and settled- 
conviction of the complete triumph of Qnristiaat^* 

The change^ it is rain to attempt to deny it, has bee» 
astonishing and entire* The people are now governed 
with ciemency^ and according to eqaitable laws, objects 
neither of oppresMoa to the powertui nor of pkmder (o 
the poor* Idolatry^ with all its rites, has been lor wen 
abolished. The nuraes, where noi ahready destroyedt 
are overgrown and desolate* The idols of wood and of 
stone have been cut down Into fire-woody or made intb 
stools for a Christian dkurch^ or broken ia pieces wilh thtf 
hammer $ and instead of a pluridity of monstrous deities^, 
the inhabitants now recognise the being of one '* cmly Mving 
and true God." Their devotion also is ezemplslry^ and 
manifested by the regular offering up of private and family 
prayer, and by a conscientious and saaetified observaaee 
of the Sabbath^ which ought to put their opponenCs to the 
blusii ;: which actually astonished the Sid>bath-breaking 
Kofaebne and bis Greek cha|»laiay and the negleot of 
which has bet» ^ cwrse of many another land* Nov are 
their religious services the effect of mere blind and igno» 
rant beliefr The peopte ar» natttrally cool and skrewd in 
judging ; and tln»« joiasd to the advantages of ai liberal 
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education, in reading, geography, writing, and arithmetic, 
and to the stimulos which it famishes to farther iraproye- 
ment, has raised them to a degree of intelligence and in* 
formation altogether surprising. Already, in Tahiti, al- 
most all can read and many can write. The New Testament 
has been translated and printed, and the translation of the 
Old is either completed or is in progress. A grammar of 
the Taliitian language has also been drawn up and printed, 
together with the constitution and laws, and various other 
publications, all of which are distributed gratis, or sold to 
the natives. Every family has a copy of the New Testa- 
ment. Their acquaintance with the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Scripture far surpasses that of many professing 
Christians in our own country ; so much so, that it has been 
deemed prudent and advisable to employ native teachers 
and even to ordain them for the work of the ministry in 
other islands, in which they have been remarkably success* 
ful, as we rejoice to hear confirmed by the testimonies of 
both Lord Byron and Captain Beechy. 

The Tahitians are now, for the most part, clothed in a 
clean becoming manner, after the British fashion, witi« 
certain modifications adapted to the climate, and in Bri- 
tish manufactures. They are now active and industrious. 
They have been taught by the missionaries to extract an 
excellent oil from the cocoa-nut. Cotton, tobacco, sugar, 
and coffee, have for some time been cultivated ; and sugar 
refiners, and cotton manufacturers, have been sent out 
by the Missionary Society at great expense. Shoemakers, 
carpenters, cotton-spinners, weavers, and smiths, have 
also been conveyed thither through the same benevolent 
channel. In the forging of instruments of iron, the Ta- 
hitians and Society islanders are tolerably expert. Many 
are very good carpenters, and even shipbuilders,* and 
they have improved so much in the construction of theii 
houses, that neat, white plastered, and well designed cot. 
t%es, are now everywhere seen^ their former hovels being 
in many instances either turned into pigstyes or destroyed. 

* They hare now a number of well-built trading ressels. 

Q 
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In Tahiti there are now upwards of twenty horses, and 
three hundred head of cattle, which last have been in* 
troduced by the missionaries, as those left by Cook had 
disappeared. Many of them are in the possession of the 
natives. Provisions are therefore both plenty and cheap ; 
numerous vessels touch there every year, and are supplied 
with good beef, at about 3d. per pound. 

The women also have been restored to their proper 
plane in society, and raised from the humiliating posi* 
tion of slaves and outcasts, to the endearing character of 
wives and companions. With regard to their morals and 
behaviour, they are beyond all questicm greatly improved, 
at least externally. The society of the Areois, one chief 
encouragement to the licentiousness of both sexes, has for 
a long time been extinct ; and it is admitted on all hands, 
that the females do not come forward in that public and 
unMushing manner in which they formerly did, but on the 
contrary, behave themselves with the most perfect outward 
propriety. We have every reason to believe that the 
change is sincere, whatever Captain Beechy may assert. 
There may be, and there certainly are, profligates among 
them, as U the case in every country whose conduct may, 
from particular circumstances, have been more observed 
by certain individuals than that of the vast majority; 
but if we cannot say that they are better than the women 
of other nations, so neither can we affirm that they are 
li^orse ; and it is not fair to estimate the virtue of a whole 
population by the dissolute characters of a few. But we 
refer to the passages on this subject in Ellis and Kotse- 
bue- KotEebue most dbtincUy declares, that the labours 
of the missionaries in this respect have been highly bene- 
ficial ; and we cannot help thinldng, that Captain Beechy 
has formed his opinion upon the subject far too precipi- 
tately and incautiously. 

Instead of being, as it was denominated by Turnbull, 
in the beginning of the century ''a receptacle of thieves,** 
Tahiti may now be termed the land of integrity and up- 
right dealing. Drunkenness is by no means common, and 
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certainly not more frequent than in our own country. In- 
&nticide is completely at an end, and children are now 
preserved and cherished with the tenderest affection. 
Human sacrifices also ceased immediately upon the adop- 
tion of the Gospel, and tiie very idea is now regarded with 
horror. The sick, the poor, and the aged, have become 
the objects of die fondest and most humane attentioB. 
Revenge, too, is scarcely known. Mighty and ferocious 
warriors, whose daggers have often drank the blood of 
their enemy as they stood over his fallen body, rejoicing 
in an ecstasy of fiendish delight, are now to be seen, by a 
wonderful moral metamorphosis, transformed into noble 
examples of unaffected meekness, humility, and forbear- 
ance. No war has taken place throughout the kingdom 
of Pomarre since Christianity was introduced. On the 
<K)ntrary, a habitual system of reconciliation has been pur- 
sued, and on several occasions hostilities were prevented 
from breaking forth between the chiefs, by the interpo- 
sition and mediation of the king himself. 1%m if Ihe 
more remarkable» when we reflect on the incessant and 
bloody warfare which there prevuled lor many years 
before. 

Finally, since the introduction of Christianity, every 
European vessel has been as safe in the harbour of Ta- 
hiti, or any other of the Society Islands, as it could have 
been in any port from which it was despatched; and while 
it may be laid down as an invariable rule, lor the proof 
■Off which we appeal to the facts stated by Mr Ellis, that 
wherever the Gospel has not been disseminated, there 
European navigators are in almost certain dangor of 
being plundered or assassinated at the first fikvoiurable 
opportunity afforded to the natives, it is no less an un- 
doubted and important fact, that wherever Chrtstianity 
has been received, there their lives and their property 
have uniformly, and without exception, been both alike 
secure.— JVe^fryterion Rnnew* 
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A POLTITESIAN SABBATH. 

In a walk through the village, on the afternoon of the dajr 
preceding the Sabhath, looking along the shore, we haye 
often beheld the light canoe doubling a distant point of 
land, and, with its native cloth or matting sail, wafted to- 
wards the station. Others nearer the shore^ with their 
sails lowered, have been rowed by the men; while the 
women and children were sitting in the stern, screened 
from the sun bj a temporary awning. Along the coast, 
many were unladmg their canoes, or drawing them upon 
the beacU for security. 

The shore presented a scene of activity. The crackling 
fire or the light column of smoke might be seen rising 
through the district, and the natives busily engaged in 
cooking their food for the Sabbath, On account of their 
food being dressed for the Sabbath on the Saturday, that 
day is called mahana maa, food-day. As the evening ap- 
proached, multitudes were met returning from the inland 
streams, whither they had repaired to bathe after the oc- 
cupations of the day ; the men bringing home their cala* 
bashes of water for drinking or their aanos of water for 
washing the feet ; while the females were carrying home 
bundles of the broad leaves of the hibiscus, which they 
had gathered, to serve instead of plates for Sabbath meals. 
On entering the dwellings on the Saturday evening, every 
thing would appear remarkably neat, orderly, and clean 
—their food in baskets — ^their calabashes filled with fresh 
water — ^their fruit gathered — and leaves plucked and care- 
fully piled up for use — their clean garments were also 
laid out ready for the next day. The hours of the evening 
instead of being a season of greatest care and hurry, are, 
I believe, often seasons of preparation — ^* prelude to 
hours of holy rest." 

The sacred day was not only distinguished by a total 
cessation from labour, trade or barter, amusements and 
worldly pleasure* but no visits were made« no parties of 
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company entertsdned, no fire lighted, nor food cooked, 
except in cases of illness. This strict observance of the 
Sabbath, especially in regard to the latter points, whereby 
the Tahitian resembled the Jewish more perhaps than the 
Christian Sabbath, was not directly inculcated by the 
missionaries, but resulted from the desire of the natives 
themselves to suspend, during this day, their ordinary 
avocations, and also from their imitation of the conduct 
of the missionaries in this respect. 

We have always been accustomed to have our usual 
beveridge prepared in the morning and aflemoon ; but 
this is the only purpose for which, in ordinary seasons, a 
fire has ever been lighted for any of the missionary fami- 
lies ; and when destitute of these articles, which in the 
earlier periods of the mission was often the case, no fire 
was lighted on the Sabbath ; their food was invariably 
dressed on the preceding day, and the warmth of the cli- 
mate prevented their requiring fire for any other purpose. 
In this proceeding they were influenced by a desire that 
their domestics, and every member of their families, might 
have an opportunity of attending public worship. 

The example, thus furnished by their teachers, has led 
to the strict and general observance of the Sabbath by the 
nation at large. Their private devotions are on this, as 
well as other mornings, usually concluded by sunrise, and 
shortly afterwards, the greater part of the inhabitants as- 
semble for their Sabbath morning prayer-meeting. Be- 
sides a service in English, the missionaries preach twice 
in the native language, and visit the Sabbath Schools. 
These services are as many as they are able to undertake : 
the service at the morning prayer-meeting is therefore 
performed by the natives. We have, however, sometimes 
attended, and always with satisfaction. 

It is impossible to conceive of the emotions of delight 
produced by witnessing six or eight hundred natives as- 
sembling at this hour in their respective chapels ; and, on 
entering, to see a native, one who was perhaps formerly 
a warrior or Areoi, or even an idolatrous priest, stand up 
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and read a psalm or hymn, which the congregation rise 
and sing. A portion of the Scriptures, in the natire Ian- 
goage, is then read ; and the thanksgivings and petitions 
of the assemhlj are oiffered to Almighty God, with a de- 
gree of fervour, propriety, appropriate use of Scripture 
language, and chastened devotional feeling, that is truly 
astonishing, when it is considered that but a few years 
before, they were ignorant and barbarous idolaters. A 
second hymn is sung, another portion of Scripture read, 
and prayer offered by another individual — when the ser- 
vice closes, and the assembly retires. 

Soon after eight o'clock the children repaur to the Sab- 
bath Schools ; those for the boys and girls being distinct. 
About four hundred usually attended in Fare : they are 
divided into classes, under native teachers. About a 
quarter before nine, the congregation begins to assemble, 
and at nine in the moming service commences. 1 have 
often heard with pleasure, as I have passed the Sabbath 
Schools rather earlier perhaps than usual, the praises of 
the Saviour sung by between three and four hundred ju- 
venile vcaees, who were thus concluding their morning 
exercise. The children are then conducted to the chapei, 
each class led by its respective teacher, the girls walking 
first, two abreast and hand-in-hand ; clothed very generally 
in European dresses ; wearing bonnets made with a fine 
species of grass, or the bark of a tree ; each carrying in 
her hand a neat little basket, made with similar materials, 
and containing a catechism, hymn book, and Testament ; 
the Httle boys following in llie same order; more fre- 
quently, however, arrayed in the native costume, having 
a little finely plaited white mat, fringed at the edges, 
wound round their loins ; another of the same kind, or 
a light scarf, dyed with glowing native colours, passed 
across their chest, and thrown loosely over their shoulders ; 
their feet naked, and their hair often cut short, but some- 
times flowing in ringlets over their open countenances ; 
while their heads were covered with a neat little grass or 
straw hat, made by their mothers or their sisters. 
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Before the service began, they were usually led to the 
seats appropriated for them in the chapel ; and where 
there have been galleries, these have been occupied by 
the scholars. Frequently we have been approaching the 
place of worship at the same time that the schools have 
entered it, and it has often afforded the sweetest satisfao* 
tion to behold a father or a mother, with an infant in the 
arms, standing under the shade of a tree that grew by 
the side of the road near the chapel, to see in the line of 
scholars, a son or daughter pass by« When the object 
of affection has approached, a smile of pleasure has indi« 
cated the satisfaction of the child at the notice taken by 
the parent, and that smile has been reciprocated by the 
parent, who, in silent gladness, followed to the house of 
God. 

The rooming service commences with singiag, during 
which the congregation stand ; a portion of Scripture is 
then read, and prayer offered, the congregation kneeling 
or standing. This is followed by singing a second time ; 
a sermon is then preached^ after which a short hymn is 
sung, prayer presented, and the benediction given, with 
which the service closes^ between half-past ten and eleven 
o'clock. 

Althoi^h the religious exercises are now rather longer 
than they were when the people first began to attend, 
they seldom exceed an hour and a-half on the Sabbath, 
and little more than an hour at other times. It has al* 
ways appeared preferable, even to multiply the services, 
should that be necessary, than weary the attention of the 
people by unduly protracting them. When the congre- 
gation has dispersed, the children are conducted to the 
schools in the same order in which they came to the chapel^ 
and are there dismissed by one of their teachers. 

In the afternoon they assemble in the schools, and read 
the Scriptures, repeat hymns, or portions of the catechism^ 
and are questioned as to their recollection of the sermon 
of the forenoon* We have sometimes been surprised at 
the readiness with which the children have recited the 
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text, divisions, and leading thoughts in a discborse, with- 
out having written it down at the time they heard it. 
Often it has heen most cheering to see them thus em- 
ployed ; exhibiting all the native simplicity of childhood, 
mingled with the indications of no careless exercise of the 
youthful mind on the important matters of religion. It 
is always delightful to watch the commencement and pro- 
gress of mental improvement, and the early efforts of in- 
tellect ; but it was peculiarly so here. In the Sabbath 
Schools of the South Sea Islands, the mechanical parts 
of instruction (namely, learning to read and spell, &c.) 
are not attended to ; the time is wholly occupied in the 
religious improvement of the pupils, and is generally of a 
catechetical kind. 

Many of the parents attend as spectators at the Sabbath 
Schools, and it is not easy to conceive the sacred delight 
they experienced, in beholding the improvement of their 
children, and attending at an exerdse often advantageous 
to their own minds. The greater part of the people, 
however, spend the middle of the day in their own dwell- 
ings. Formerly they were accustomed to sleep, but we 
believe this practice is by many discontinued. 

The public service in the evening commences, in most 
of the stations, about a quarter before four, and is per- 
formed in the same manner as that in the forenoon. 
Meetings for reading the Scriptures and prayer are held 
at some of the native houses in the evening, and we 
usually read a sermon in the English language in our 
own families. 

The attendance of the people is regular, and the atten- 
tion seldom diverted. At first we perceived a great in- 
clination to drowsiness, especially during the afternoon ; 
at this we were not surprbed, when we recollected that 
this was the manner in which they were accustomed to 
spend several hours every day, and that they were also 
unaccustomed to fixedness of attention, or exercise of 
thought on a particular subject, foe any length of time. 
This habit, however, has. we have reason to believe, very 
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greatlj dizniiushed in all the islands, and morfe particu- 
larly where congr^ations are accustomed regularly to 
aasemhle,-^ Polynesian Besearches* 



A WOBSHlPFINa ASSEHBLT AT HIDO, IN THE ISLAND 

OF HA WAIL 

The following account is given by Mr. Stewart : — The 
scenes of the Sabbath have been such, that the review, of 
them in my own mind will not be an abuse of sacred time, 
Qor will their perusal give rise to thoughts and affections 
unsuited to a day of God. 

At an early hour of the morning, before we had taken 
our breakfast on board ship, a single islander here or 
there, or a g^oup of three or four, wrapped in their 
large mantles of various hues, might be seen winding 
their way among the groves, fringing the bay on the east, 
or descending from the hills and ravine on the north, to- 
wards the chapel, and by degrees their numbers increased, 
till, in a short time, every path along the beach, and over 
the uplands, presented an almost uninterrupted procession 
of both sexes, and of every age, all passing to the house 
of God. 

So few canoes were round the ship yesterday, and the 
landing-place had been so little thronged as our boats 
passed to and fro, that one might have thought the dis- 
trict but thinly inhabited ; but now such multitudes were 
seen gathering from various directions, that the exclama- 
tion, "What crowds of people! what crowds of peopl V* 
were heard from the quarter-deck to the forecastle. 

Even to myself it was a sight of surprise, not at the 
magnitude of the population, but that the object for which 
they were evidently assembling should bring together so 
great a multitude. And as my thoughts re-echoed the 
words, " What crowds of people I ** remembrances and 
afiections of deep power came over me, and the silent 
musings of my heart were , *' ^ What a change I what a happy 
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change 1 ** When at this very place, only four years ago, 
the known wishes and example of chiefs of high authority, 
the daily persuasion of teachers, added to motives of cu- 
riosity and novelty, could scarce induce a hundred of the 
inhabitants to give an irregular, careless, and impatient 
attendance on the services of the sanctuary ! but now, 

** Like moantabi toncnts poaring to the main. 
From every glen a living •trcam came forth ; 
From ever; hill In crowds they hastened down 
To wonhip Una* vho ddgns in hamblett fitne. 
On wildest shore, to meet th' upright in Iieack " 

' The scene, as looked on from our ship, in the stillness 
of the brightly-beaming Sabbath morning, was well calcu- 
lated, with its associations, to prepare the mind for strong 
impressions on a nearer view, when the conclusion of our 
own public worship would allow us to go on shore. Mr. 
Goodrich had apprised us, that he had found it expe- 
dient to hold the services of the Sabbath, usually attended 
at all the other stations at nine o*clock in the morning 
and at four in the afternoon, both in the fore-part of the 
day, that all might have the benefit of two sermons, and 
still reach their abodes before night-fall ; for 

** N ambers dwelt remote, 
And first must tr av e i ae many a weary mile. 
To mwh the altar of the God they love." 



And it was arranged that, on this occasion, the seoond 
service should be postponed till the officers should be at 
liberty to leave the ship. It was nearly twelve- o*clock 
when we went on shore ; the captain and first lieutenant, 
the purser, surgeon, several of the midshipmen, and 
myself. Though the service had commenced when we 
landed, large numbers were seen circling the doors with- 
out, but, as we afterwards founds only from the imprac- 
ticability of obtaining places within. The house is an 
immense structure, every part of which was filled, except 
a small area in front of the pulpit, where seats were re- 
served for us, and to which we made our way in slow and 
tedious procession, fr*om the difficulty of finding a spot 
to place even our footsteps, without treading on the limbs 
of the people, seated on their feet, as closely almost as 
they could be stowed. 
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As we entered, Mr. Goodrich paused m his sermon till 
we should he seated* I ascended the pulpit beside him, 
from which I had a fu)l view of the congregation. The 
suspense of attention in the people was onlj momentary, 
notwithstanding the entire novelty to them of the laced 
coats and other appendages of naval uniform. I can 
scarce describe the emotions experienced in glancing an 
eye over the immense number, seated so thickly on the 
matted floor, as to seem literally one mass of heads, co- 
vering an area of more than 9000 square feet. The sight 
was most striking, and soon became not only so to myself, 
but to some of my fellow<.officers deeply affecting. 

I have gazed on many worshipping assemblies, and of 
every variety of character, from those formed of the hig)i 
and princely, with a splendour and pageantry of train be- 
fitting the magnificence of the cathedrals in which they 
bowed, to the humblest ^^ two or three'* who ever eame 
together at a place ^^ where prayer is wont to be made;** 
I have listened with delighted attention to some tjf the 
highest eloquence the pu^its of America and England of 
the present day can boast, and have watched with sympa- 
thetic excitement the effect produced by it, till all who 
heard were wrapt into an enUinsiasm of high-toned feel- 
ing, at the sublimity of the theme presented ; I have seen 
tears o^ conviction and penitence flow freely as if to the 
breaking of the heart, under the sterner truths of the 
word of God ; and not unfreqnently too have witnessed^ 
as the annunciation of peace, ^^ Be of good cheer, thy sins 
are forgiven thee,'* has fkllen on the soul, smiles of hope 
and joy rapidly take their place; but it was left for a 
wor^ipping assembly at Hido, the most obscure comer 
of these distant islands, to excite the liveliest emotions 
ever experienced, and leave the deepest impressions of 
the extent and unsearchable riches of the Gospel which I 
have known — emotions and impressions derived simpFf 
from an ocular demonstration of the power of God on 
untutored man^ which is without a paraDel in existing 
events, if not in the records of history. 
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The depth of the impreasion arose from the irresistible 
conviction that the spirit of God was there ; it could have 
been nothing else. With the exception of the inferior chiefs 
having charge of the district, and their dependants, of 
two or three native members of the Church, and of the 
mission family, scarce one of the whole multitude was in 
other than native dress, the maro and the kihei, the simple 
garments of their primitive state. In this respect, and in 
the attitude of sitting, the assembly was purely pagan, 
totally unlike those of the Society Islands, as unlike as to 
one at home. But the breathless silence, the eager at- 
tention, the half-suppressed sigh, the tear, the various 
feelings — sad, peaceful, joyous — discoverable in the faces 
of many, all spoke the presence of an invisible but omni- 
potent Power, the Power that can alone melt and renew 
the heart of man, even as it alone first brought it into 
existence. 

From the thousands present, I might select many in- 
dividuals whose appearance was such as to stamp these 
impressions indelibly on my heart. The aspect of one, 
at least, I can never forget, and will attempt to describe. 
It was a diminutive woman, shrivelled by age till little 
more of her figure, with an appearance of health, was left, 
than skin and bone. The style of her features, however, 
was of the regular and more pleasing charactei* found 
among the islanders, with an amiable and benignant ex- 
pression, which, in connexion with an entirely whitened 
head, exacted from the observer a look of kindness in 
return. Folded in a large mantle of black tapa, she was 
leaning, when my eyes first fell upon her, against a pillar 
near the pulpit, beside which she was sitting with her head 
inclined upwards, and her eyes fixed upon the preacher. 
There was not only a seriousness, but a deep pensiveness 
in her whole aspect, that rivetted my attention ; and as 
Mr. Goodrich proceeded in his discourse, more than one 
tear made its way down her deeply wrinkled cheeks. 

I had not, in my long absence, so entirely forgot the 
native language as not to understand much that was said 
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After some tune, this sentence was uttered : ^^ We are 
all sinners, but we have a God and Saviour who will for- 
give us our sins, if we ask it of him. It is our duty to 
pray for this to God, and he hears the prayers of all who 
approach him in sincerity.** I happened at the moment to 
look again upon this object, her lips moved in the evident 
and almost audible repetition of the sentence. She again 
repeated it, as if to be certain that she heard and under- 
stood it correctly ; and as she did so, a peaceful smile 
spread over every feature, tears gushed rapidly from her 
eyes, and she hid her face in the folds of her garment. 
Could I be deceived in the interpretation of this case? 
No, I could not; and if so, what is the lang^uage they 
speak ? They plainly say that this poor woman, grown grey 
in the ignorance and varied degradation of heathenism, 
by the lamp let down from heaven sees herself to be a 
sinner, and is oppressed to sadness under a sense of her 
guilt. But she hears of pardon and salvation, freely given 
to all who will freely receive ; hears of the glorious liberty 
of the Gospel, and of all the rich privileges it confers, 
even to nigh access and intimate communion with the 
Father of spirits ; hears and believes, and sinks before 
her God in tears of gratitude and joy. 

The simple appearance and every deportment of that 
obscure congregation, whom I had once known, and at 
no remote period, only as a set of rude, licentious, and 
wild pagans, did more to rivet the conviction of the divine 
origin of the Bible, and of the holy influences by which 
it is accompanied to the hearts of men, than all the argu- 
ments, and apologies, and defences of Christianity, I ever 
read. 

Towards evening, Mr. Stribling and myself went again 
on shore, and remained till late, learning from our mis- 
sionary friends the most gratifying intelligence, in cor- 
roboration of the opinion formed in the morning, of the 
state of the people. An entire moral reformation has 
taken place in the vicinity of this station. Though latest 
established, and far behind others in success and interest, 
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it bids fair now not to fall a whit behind the very chief* 
est in its moral and religious achievements. Instruction 
of every kind is eagerly and universally sought ; and 
only last week, not less than ten thousand people were 
assembled at an examination of schools. The mansion- 
house is daily crowded with earnest inquirers in every 
way ; evil customs and atrocious vices are abandoned ; a 
strict outward conformity to good morals observed ; and 
numbers, it is hoped and confidently believed, have yielded 
and are yielding themselves to all the charities and affec- 
tions of genuine piety. From many an humble dwelling 
now, 

" ]« daflj hewd 
The Tdoe of prayer and praise to Jacobs 6i*l ; , 

And maaf a Sieart in cecret baavet dK tkifit 
To him who hears well-pleased the t^h contrtte." 

Even in the hut of the child murderer, 

'* The ftther, with his ofSkpriiyr deai^ 
Now henda the knee to tiod, and humbly avks. 
That he woald blew them with a ]taran1fa U»e — 
With heavenly manna feed their hungry couk, 
Jbid on their hanu, as Ilenaont dew descend.* 

Stewarfs Visit to the South Seas. 



COMMUNION SABBATH IN THE 80CTH SEAS* 

On Saturday evening (says Mr. Stewart) I attended a 
meeting for religious conversation and prayer* It was 
held in a large school-house near the residences of the 
principal chiefs, and was composed of persons of every 
rank and condition among the people. There were cir- 
cumstances in the mere approach to the spot sufficient to 
impart seriousness and solemnity to the mind, ever accus- 
tomed to higher thoughts tlian those of the things of this 
world are worthy. No light prattle or giddy laugh, no un- 
becoming levity in look or manner among the members 
assembling, betrayed the careless mind, or a spirit little 
concerned in the services before it ; but all appeared to 
be cherishing thoughts and affections suited to a place of 
seriousness and prayer. 
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On enteriiig the hiunble but spadoiis apartment, th^ 
light of a few tin lamps, at long intervals against the 
posts supporting the roof, fell ^imlj on the countenances 
and figures of at least a thousand persons, waiting iu 
profound silence the arrival of a teacher in the things of 
Eternity. We took our seats at a small table near a door, 
in the midst of them, and wuted till those yet entering 
should find places. Among the number of Uiem was an 
Albino, though a pure native, and another a blind man, of 
fine countenance and noble figure, with deep seriousness 
marked on his features, as, by the guidance of a friend 
whose hand he held« he was led near the table, and became 
seated on the mat at our feet* 

There was in this incid^it that which at once brought 
into exercise those better feelings we all delight to cherish 
at such hours, and in such a place: and my thoughts 
were» as I gazed with deep interest on this afflicted 
islander, seeking in the darkness of the night, by the 
kindness of another, that light which, though invisible to 
the natural eye, is emphatically the ^^ light of the world," 
and the ^^ %ht of life." Happy, happy, art thou, though 
blind, if seeking light from the great Physician I happy, 
though afflicted, if, conscious of a darkness of soul as wett 
as body, thy earnest cry is, ^^ Jesus, thou son of David, 
have mercy upon me 1 " 

After a hymn and prayer, and a few remarks suited to 
the occasion, any one who felt desirous of asking a ques- 
tion, or of expressing a sentiment upon the subjects for 
which the meeting was instituted, was requested to speak ; 
upon which much interesting conversation between one 
and another, and Mr. Bingham, took place. The remarks 
and feelings of many> thus unfolded, were deeply touching, 
and fully demonstrated the efficacy of the gospel in en- 
lightening the mind, and melting Uie heart of man in his 
most uncultivated state. 

After dinner, however, Mr. Stribling and myself went 
on shore, for the purpose of joining in the native worship, 
at four o'clock. We bad been apprized of the intended 



* 
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administration of the Lord*s Supper at that time, and an 
ticipated with no little satis&ction the privilege of par- 
taking of this sacred ordinance in so remote a part of the 
world, in the hosom of a church hut lately gathered from 
heathenism. 

On entering, we found the immense area of the huild- 
ing, as usual, greatly crowded; and the services just 
commencing hy a hymn and prayer. It is not customary 
to have a sermon on these occasions ; and, at the conclu- 
sion of another hymn after the prayer, the names of seven 
individuals were announced as those now to be received 
into the church. They had been in a state of probation 
for some months, and were called on to present themselves 
publicly, to profess their belief in the articles of the Chris- 
tian faith, and take upon them the vows of the church 
covenant, which they did standing in front of the pulpit 
and communion table, surrounded by the members of the 
church, occupying two rows of seats on the square en- 
closing it. 

After assenting to the articles of fsuth, and taking on 
them the obligations contained in the church covenant, 
they were all baptized ; and then, each for himself, both 
male and female, subscribed his name to the roll of the 
church subjoining to the preceding documents, and all 
were proclaimed members of the church, entitled to all 
the privileges of the relation, and commended to the spe- 
cial love and care of their fellows of the household of 
faith. 

This ceremony was succeeded by the presentation for 
baptism of several infants, neatly dressed like children 
with us at home. One of the most so, was that of the 
individuals whom I have mentioned ; and as I looked with 
deep feelings on the little family group they formed before 
the baptismal font, I could but inwardly exclaim, in view 
of their past condition, ^^ Happy parents! thus to have se- 
cured blessings of which many a long line of progenitors 
never conceived. Happy child ! thus to have been born in 
a day, when no murderous hand will add you to the fear- 
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fill number whose earliest breathings have been stemlj 
stifled in death ; but when, with humble prayer, you are 
received from the arms of parental love into the bosom 
of the church, and made one of the flock whose leader 
and whose defender is the good Shepherd, who oareth for 
his sheep, and who carries the Iambs in his bosom I ** 

After this, four men presented themselves as candidates 
to be received after a suitable period of probation. One 
of them was the blind man whose appearance had inte- 
rested me the evening before ; and another the friend, now 
as then, guiding his darkened way through the crowded 
mass around. 

A general invitation was then given to all professors of 
religion among the strangers present, of whom there 
were several, to partake in the breaking of bread and 
the drinking of wine, in the name of Him who said, ^^ This 
do in remembrance of me/* with the request that they 
should make themselves known by rising. Mr. Stribling 
and myself were the only persons thus answering: on which 
we were joined in our standing position by the whole 
church ; and by singing a translation, in the native lan- 
guage, of the appropriate and affecting hymn, ^^*Twas on 
that dark and doleful night,'* &c., commenced the services 
immediately connected with the ordinance. 

On entering, Mr. Stribling and myself took single 
chairs on one side of the area ; but several of our officers 
and other foreigners coming in, to make room for them 
we took places beside the princess ; and thus with one, 

whom we. Dear H , have long regarded with the 

interest of an adopted child, on my right, and a friend 
whom I have learned sincerely to love, on my left, I 
joined with deep feeling in the prayer and in the praise 
of the little flock here gathered from the Gentiles, and 
partook of the symbols of the ^^ bread of life^* and of the 
*^ water of ndvation ;** of which, ^* if a man eat, he shall 
live for ever,** and *^ if he drink, he shall never thirst.** 

It was an occasion which necessarily called from the 

pious mind the most devout thanksgiving unto God, for 

H 
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the rich duplajB of hb grace here made ; while it elicited 
the most ardent prajer, that thus He *'*' who is mighty 
to save,*' would ^^go forth conquering and to conquer/* 
The most unreflecting and incredulous mind could not 
hare looked upon the scene without admiration at the 
achievementB of decorum and seeming piety which, at 
least, it must he acknowledged have heen aocomplbhed. 
The numher of communicants was near 200, all natives, 
with the exception of Mr. Stribling and myself and the 
mission family, presenting in their deportment and whole 
appearance as great a degree of intelligence, deyotion, 
and entire respectability, as any ordinary church in our 
country. The chiefs, by the superiority of their air and 
richness of attire, corresponding to the higher classes in 
our own communities ; and the common people, differing 
scarce in any respect but their colour from those of the 
same grade at home. — Stewart's Visit to the South Seas. 



A SABBATH IH NBW ZEALAITD. 

Aftsb a sail of about twelve miles, the boat was made 
fkst in a small creek, and left there, while we proceeded 
on foot to the end of the journey, about three miles off, 
the walk lying through a natural garden of wild flowers, 
among which a lofty variety of scented myrtle in full 
blossom, and the beautiful flower of the wild turmp, 
which grows upwards of six feet from the ground, were 
most conspicuous. 

How strange is the contrast which such a Sabbath 
journey presents to the labours of the Christian minister 
in our own more &voured land. The twelve miles sail 
over the waters of the Southern Ocean, the missionary 
boat peacefully moored in the little creek, and left there, 
while the good men journey inland to the scene of their 
Sabbath labours. We may conceive the converse of these 
good men, as they beund over the calm sea, or walk to- 
gether through the lovely natural garden which speaks 
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of the bounty and the fiiyour of Heaven amid the scenes 
of savage ignorance and self-mil. We may fuicj the 
thoughts of the Christian missionary wandering back to 
the memory of pleasant scenes among the old Sabbaths 
of Christian England, and of the dear fiimiliar circle of 
friends and brethren among whom they were wont to be 
spent. But more probably they looked forward with long- 
ing anticipations to the happy results of their generous 
labours, when the spiritual wilderness around them should 
blossom as the garden of the Lord. 

About midway from the landing-place to the village 
where Mr. Williams had to preach, we came to a viUage 
densely peopled, but the inhabitants of which continue in 
the darkness of ignorance, notwithstanding the changes 
taking place in every direction around them. 

We soon entered a populous village, remarkably clean 
and very neatly built, swarms of the inhabitants being in 
voting to welcome us. These came forward with the 
outstretched hand; and "Ekero! Ekero!'* from a hun- 
dred voices at once, plainly declared that we were looked 
»pon in the light of " Friends V\ 

A congregation was speedily gathered in a small square 
space, formed by three neighbouring huts, a large block 
of wood serving the missionary to sit upon, while to the 
right of him, some old white-haired chiefs spread out 
their mats and sat cross-legged upon them ; the inferior 
persons of the tribe, with the women and children rang- 
ing themselves in front and on his left hand, at the same 
time that a few individuals sat apart within the large 
porch of an adjoining house, and a very few were engaged 
at a little distance from the assembly, but within hearing, 
in cooking the even-tide meal. They listened with mute at- 
tention to Mr. Williams's discourse* for upwards of three 
quarters of an hour, when he was at length interrupted by 
several voices; some relating what they had been told by 
the followers of the false prophet ; others making mention 
of the Scriptures which contradict his prophecies. One, 
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a chiefs and, better still, — a Christian, stated that pari 
of their unbelief consists in denying the possibility of as- 
cending up into heaven, and proceeded to exemplify a 
part of the doctrine taught by them in this way: — taking 
two pieces of dried grass, one piece he set upright, and 
disposed the other in lesser pieces around it, so as to give 
to each of these the appearance of an inclined plane, and 
to all of them different degrees of inclination. Such 
being said to resemble the. different ways men take to get 
to heaven ; some walking along level ground go very 'fast, 
till they arrive at the perpendicular ascent, but no sooner 
attempt to climb it, than they lose their footing and fall 
into a pit below, analogous to hell ; others are a greater 
or less time in reaching the turning point, but none are 
able to get beyond, except a few whom nothing can sepa- 
rate from Christ ; but even these get not to heaven, and 
only sleep an eternal sleep ; while those who believe the 
tmposter's lies are introduced to an Elysium, the delights 
of which are altogether carnal, sensual, and devilish. 
Mr. Williams having answered the several questions put 
to him, and apparently satisfied the inquirers, resumed 
his discourse, and was listened to with quietness till the 
end. 

Taking our leave of these interesting villagers, we 
walked to another and more numerous cluster of huts, at 
some distance off, several of the natives going along with 
us. Part of the way led along the bank of the river, the 
tranquil repose of whose waters was undisturbed by any 
passing breath of wind ; while on its surface, smooth as 
the silvered glass, earth and sky met together, as it were 
to confront one another with looks of peculiar loveliness. 
A few light and graceful canoes lay floating in readiness 
for their owners in the clear stream, but lay so lightly 
there that they seemed rather to grow out of the crystal 
beneath them, than to be altogether foreign and distinct 
bodies. The sky was almost cloudless, the air serene and 
calm, every part of the picture in perfect keeping, and 
the whole scene as though inanimate nature both heard 
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and obeyed the command which saitb, ** Remember the 
Sabbath-Klay to keep it holy.*' 

A3 we struck off from ^e side of the riyer, the tolling 
of a distant bell came tinkling across the valley, and an- 
nounced the assembling of a body of natites to evening 
prayers at the village to which we were hastening. We 
had not much farther to go ; but every turn of the path 
pleased the eye with a change of prospect, while it enabled 
us to perceive how dense the population is, compared with 
that of the Bay of Islands. 

Having at last reached the expectant congregation, I 
was gratified to find it a large one. Upwards of three 
hundred persons were there, not, indeed, in a house made 
with hands, but in a large open space, in the centre of 
a wide-spread village, with the everlasting hills behind 
them, and the clear blue sky above, the green sward for 
their seat, and the homes of their fathers before and on 
either side of them, to remind of days gone by ; and per- 
haps to tell of obscene rites and unclean superstitions, 
soon, it may be hoped, to be forgotten for ever, in the 
universal substitution of a reasonable faith,— a true and 
spiritual worship. The most profound attention, and the 
utmost decency, propriety, and order, prevailed through- 
out the whole of the service ; the responses were audible, 
distinct, and deeply solemn ; the chorus of singers clear, 
well timed, and harmonious. The ear of every individual 
seemed bent for hearing, as though to him alone the mes- 
sage was addressed. Just before the close of the sermon, 
some of the hearers submitted a few questions to the 
preacher, but evidently with very great deference, and« 
as I was afterwards assured, for the sole purpose of get- 
ting the difficulties explained which occurred to their own 
minds, oV arose out of the subject-matter of discourse. 
After the sermon, a native Christian offered up an ex- 
tempore prayer, the whole assembly kneeling, and the 
most complete silence prevailing. The benediction was 
then pronounced, which having received, these warm- 
hearted islanders flocked round their friend and me, to 
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greet ub with the eagtomary shake of the hand before we 
left them. We afterwards Tinted some sick, and made 
for the boat, parties of the natives aoeompanying us, till 
they reached sucoessivdj the varioos bj-paths leading to 
their own homes, before turning into which, they all ap- 
proached to bid US good-by. The now familiar word, 
Ekerol friend, with the proffered hand, open as charity, 
which grasped that held out by us in our turn, spoke 
volumes to the heart of one whose heart was too full of 
thoughts, of thoughts themselves too big for utterance, 
to admit of his more than loddng them a long and fond 
fiurewell. I have contented myself in barely relating a 
part of what I saw and heard at this time, for I dare 
not attempt any thing like a description of my emotions 
throughout the whole afternoon and evening. While wi^ 
nessing the artless devotions of these poor half-clad sv 
rages, I felt abashed and humbled. While hearing them 
pray, and sing, and give thanks unto Jehovah Jesua, my 
Lord and my God, the heart within me fainted, and I 
could only murmur to my mind*s ear : — Of what has been 
dcmet, by the grace of Ood, for New Zealand, through 
the instrumentality of his servants the missionaries, the 
half had not been told me^^^MarshaWs New Zealand* 



A sa:bbath at rarotonga. 

Iin>EEP (says Mr. Williams) the mamier in which they 
spent their Sdbbaths was deeply interesting. At sunrise 
they held a prayer meeting, to implore the Divine bless- 
ing on the engagements of the day. This they conducted 
entirely themselves. At nine o'clock the congregation 
assembled agiun, when the missionary performed divine 
service, just as it is conducted in England, — prayer being 
offered, the Sacred Scriptures read, and hymns sung in 
their own beautiful language ; after which, a sermon is 
preached to them. Prior, however, to the commencement 
of the service, they met in classes of ten or twelve famiUes 
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each, and distributed among themselves the req>ective 
portions of the sermon whieh each individual should bring 
awaj ; one saying, ^^ Mine shall be the text, and all that 
is said in immediate connection with it;** another, ^^ I 
will take care of ti^e first division ; ** and a thirds ^^ I will 
bring home the particulars under that head.** Thus the 
sermon was ap{>ortioned before it was delivered. At our 
more advanced stations, where the New Testament was 
in the hands of our people^ we invariably named passages 
of Scripture which were illustrative of the particulars 
under discussion. For instance, if the missionary was 
preaching upon the love of Christ, his first division might 
be to describe the nature and properties of the Saviour*s 
love ; and, under this head, if he referred to its greatness, 
after having illustrated his point, he would desire his 
hearers, without specifying the verse or verses, to read 
with attention the third chapter of Paul's Epistle to the 
Ephesians, where they would find some sentiments appli- 
cable to that part of the subject. Opening their Testa- 
ments, they would find the chapter referred to, and make 
a mark against it. A second division might be the un- 
changeable nature of the Saviour's love; and having con- 
cluded his observations on this, the preacher would desire 
the congregation to read carefully the eighth chapter of 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans, where they would find 
some passages illustrative of that particular. Again open- 
ing their Testaments, the chapter would be sought and 
marked. Thus we should proceed through the discourse. 
At a convenient time the respective classes met, and, 
after commencing their social service with singing and 
prayer, one of the most intelligent of their number began 
by inquiring, ^^ With whom b the text?** and proposed a 
variety of questions upon it. After this he asked for the 
divisions of the discourse; and when one had been given, 
he would say, ^^ To what portion of Scripture were we 
referred?** The chapter being named, was then read 
very carefully ; and the verses thought to be applicable 
were selected. This we found a most efficient and excel- 
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lent method of proceeding, as it not only induced the 
people to pay great attention to the sermon, but to read 
the Scriptures with interest, and also to exercise their 
minds upon the meaning and application of what they 
read. This social exercise was regarded as a preparation 
for the more public examination, conducted by the mis- 
sionary, which took place in the chapel, between the hours 
of one and two, when all the classes assembled ; and seldom 
was there a sentiment or sentence of importance in the 
discourse which was not then repeated by one or other of 
the congregation. — WiUiamt. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



STATE OP EASTERN mOLATRY, AND THE EFFECTS 
OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 



- Light on «he Hindoo ihcdl 
On the maddenfaig Idol tnln. 
The flamo of the tattec is dire and red. 

And the fakir fidnta with pain. 
And the djlng motixn on tlieir oheerlflH bed 
By the Gangea laved In Tain." 

Sigovrmy. 



BURNING iOFi A fflinOOO^^WOlI^N. 

Until the practice was f<Mr1^i^en h^t^Stib British govern- 
ment, the cruelty and Selfisl]ile^^i^.the Hindoo charae- 
ter inclined them to encotirage^ and even excite those 
women who had heen deprived of their hushands, to acts 
of self-destruction. The relations thus got rid of a bur- 
den ; and the priests by this means rivetted more strongly 
the fetters of superstition and terror on the ignorant and 
superstitious Hindoo. The following case occurred several 
years ago: — 

In the neighbourhood of Calcutta, a Hindoo peasant 
having climbed a cocoa-nut tree, it gave way, and he was 
killed on the spot. The shock which this sudden accident 
occasioned to his poor widow, so preyed on her mind, 
that she speedily came to the resolution of committing 
herself to the flajmes which were to consume the remains 
of her deceased husband ; and so fully bent was she on this, 
that the consideration of leaving two helpless children, 
yet in a state of infancy, and a third c^d, of which shs 
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bad just been delivered, entirely destitute of parental care, 
was not an incentive sufficient to induce ber to relinquish 
her design. 

She was accordingly conducted to the river nde, amidst 
a numerous concourse of people, to meet her dreadful 
doom. After the usual ceremonies of bathing in the 
Ganges, 8ec., she was led to the pile; and having once 
or twice walked round it, she laid berelf on the platform 
by the side of her lifeless husband, without the slightest 
mark of timidity on her countenance, or any other indi- 
' cation of dismay at her impending fate ; and what was 
perhaps still more surprising, without any appearance of 
remorse or angpush at the sight of her weeping ofiSspring, 
whose tears and heart-rending sighs might well be suj^ 
posed to appeal with irresistible pathos to the heart of a 
mother. During the preparatory ceremony, the daughter 
of the devotee, a child between two and three years of 
age, was brought to the spot of immolation in the arms of 
a female relative. On observing its mother surrounded 
by the crowd, and alarmed at the number of strangers, 
but quite unconscious of wbat was passing, the child an- 
xiously laboured to spring from the arms of its nurse, in 
order to get to its mother. Moved by the .strength of 
natural feeling, its eyes earnestiy fixed on its mother^ tC 
Bought, by entreaties and struggles, to gain the well-knowM 
bosom, where maternal tenderness had so often soothed 
it io repose. The unavailing struggles, the piteotts 
moaning of the infant on the one band ; and on the othecv 
the dying mother, heedless of its tender calls, presented 
a spectacle calculated to rouse to sympathy a heart of 
adamant. 

Having walked twice round, and mounted the pile aa 
formerly mentioned, the poor woman seemed perfectly 
Indifferent to her impending fate, apparently buoyed up 
by a firm belief in the absurdities of her religion* Only 
a few minutes before she was encircled with the fiftmes, 
I perceived (says the person who relates the story) her 
countenance brightened witb a smile, as if she was pre- 
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paring to enter the mansions of eternal happiness. Even 
after the torch was applied, and she was surrounded 
with the ragping flames, not a groan could be heard, nor 
the slightest movement perceived. She continued firm, 
seeming to brave the remorseless conflagration. But 
suffering nature became at length too powerful for her 
resolution ; and, after being exposed to the action of the 
flames for two or three minutes, she made several move- 
ments, which were so violent as perceptibly to agitate the 
whole mass of combustibles with which she was encircled 
and secured. The efforts, however, were but momentary.* 
The flames did their office. The soul of the deluded wretch 
passed into eternity ; and the body in a few minutes wa& 
reduced to ashes, along with that of her husband. 

At Bombay a similar scene of cruelty occurred about 
the same time, attended with circumstances still more re- 
volting and horrible. The following is the account given 
by an eye-witness: — 

The victim on this occasion was the widow of a Bralh- 
min, who died in the Soul^ C!oreaa some days prior to 
the ceremony. 

On approaching the fatal spot, she was preceded by two 
led horses, handsomely caparisoned, and attended by ten 
<nr twelve Brahmins, and about the same number of wo« 
men, with music, drums, &c. Few spectators accompiw 
nied the procession, considering that the scene of action 
was in the immediate neighbourhood of the city, near to 
ihe old palace. 

At first sight of the woman, I was possessed with the 
idea, in common with others, that she was more or less 
intoxicated; but before the various ceremonies were gone 
through, which on such occasions precede the act of burn-, 
ing, these doubts had given place to a perfect conviction 
^t she was quite sober, and fully aware of the dreadful 
act which she was about to perform. 

Having offered up the more harmless sacrifice of in- 
eense on a small fire, from which the pile that was to 
consume her body was afterwards to be lighted, and hav* 
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!ng parted with all her golden ornaments to those in at- 
tendance, she deliberately, and without shedding a single 
tear, took a last leave of all that she held dear on earth, 
ascended the pile, and there lud herself down beside the 
body of her deceased husband. The entrance was then 
closed with dry straw, and the whole pile surrounded wi& 
the same light material, and immediately set fire to by 
the officiating priests. 

I had placed myself directly opposite to the entrance of 
the pile, and could distinctly see the unfortunate victim 
struggling to escape. This did not pass unobserved by 
the Brahmins, who instantly began to knock down the 
canopy, which, containing nearly as much wood as the 
nile itself, would have effectually secured their victim in 
the fire, had it fallen upon her. All this while, no one 
except the officiating Brahmins interfered; but as the 
sufferer made her escape from the flames, and, on running 
towards the river, either fell or threw herself at the feet 
of Mr. T., that gentleman, assisted by Mr. S., immediately 
carried, or rather dragged her into the water ; in doing 
which, the gentlemen suffered by incautiously laying hold 
of her bummg garments. 

An attempt was now made by the officiating priests to 
carry back their victim to the blazing pile, which was re- 
sisted by the gentlemen present; and one of their number 
was dispatched to acquaint the magistrate with her escape, 
and leam his pleasure respecting her; but before the 
messengers could return with an answer from the civil 
authority, the Brahmins had persuaded the unfortunate 
woman once more to approach the pile ; and as she de- 
clared, on being questioned by those present, that it was 
her own wish to reascend the pile, they stood aloof, fear- 
ful of giving offence to the prejudices of the native popu- 
lation on the one hand, or to the civil authorities on the 
other. She declined, however, for some time, to reascend 
the pile ; but at last three of the attending priests lifted 
her up in their arms, and threw her on the &re^ which at 
this time was burning with great fury. 
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From this dreadful situation the miserable wretch in- 
stantly attempted, for the second time, to make her escape ; 
but the merciless priests were at hand to prevent this, if 
possible, by throwing large pieces of wood at their victim, 
with the design oAerminating her sufferings. The gentle- 
men present, therefore, again interfered, when she speedily 
made her escape a second time from the fire, and ran di- 
rectly into th3 river, without any assistance whatever. 

The unfortunate woman had no sooner entered the 
river, than she was foUowed by three of the officiating 
Brahmins ; who were told to desist from all further per- 
suasion, as nothing would be permitted to be done until 
the arrival of the magistrate. 

Not doubting their compliance with this very reason- 
able request, they were allowed to remain with the woman 
in the water; but no sooner had the Europeans turned 
their backs, anxiously looking out for the arrival of the 
civil authority to put a stop to such cruel and diabolical 
proceedings, than the three priests who had thrown her 
on the pile, attempted to drown the suffering wretch, by 
forcibly throwing her down, and holding her under water. 
From this attempt she was speedily rescued by Mr. A. and 
Mr. M., who supported her in the water till the arrival 
of the long looked-for deliverance. 

The Collector himself soon followed ; and to the great 
joy of a few of the bystanders, he immediately ordered 
the principal performers in this tragical scene into con- 
finement, and the chief actor, or rather sufferer, to be 
carried to the hospital. 

I regret to add, that the woman expired about noon on 
the following day, forsaken, as an outcast, by all her re- 
lations I — Missionary Register, 



CALCUTTA. 



CAifCUTTA being the focus of religious intelligence for 
all the East, and the seat of numerous missionary opera* 
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tions, I was not sorry (says Mr. Malcolm, in his Travels 
M the S<ut)t that no vessel offered for my next port of 
destination for two months. It gave me an opportunity 
of visiting the charitable, literary, and reUgious institu- 
tions ; attending the varioos ehurche8,^and several anni- 
versaries ; mingling with ministerial society, committees, 
and conferences ; and gathering no small amount of in- 
formation from the best sources. I shall, however, only 
n»te here such as will interest the general reader. 

One of my first visits was the school of the Scottish 
General Assembly, founded by the Rev. Mr. Duff, and 
now under the care of Messrs. Mackay and Ewart. It 
occupies a large brick building, inclosing a quadrangular 
court, formerly the residence of a wealthy Baboo, and 
standing in the midst of the native town.* It has exbted 
about six years, and now numbers about 634 pupils ; boys^ 
mostly under fourteen years. They are all Bengalees and 
Hindus, generally of the higher castes, and many of them 
Brahmins. Many have been in the school from the com- 
mencemen*. They purchase their own school-books, and 
receive no support from the school ; but tuition is gratis. 
There are five ushers, besides twelve or fifteen of the 
more advanced scholars who act as assistant teachers. 
The instruction is wholly in the English language. I 
examined several classes in ancient and modern history, 
mathematics, astronomy, and Christianity, and have never 
met classes showing a more thorough knowledge of the 
books they had studied. Nearly all of the two upper 
classes are convinced of the truth of the Gosp^el, and went 
over the leading evidences in a manner, that, I am sure, 
few professors of religion in our country can do. Some 
six or seven pupils have given evidence of a work of grcuse 
in their heart ; a few of which have made a profession of 
religion. 

A few weeks after, I had the pleasure of attending the 
public annual examination of this school, held in the town- 

* A new building, dupable of acoommodating 1000 pupUi, bas sioM been 
enotod on CornwaUia Square. 
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hall, a tmlj noble building. I never witnessed a better 
examination. The pnpils were often led away from the 
dfarect subject by gentlemen present, and in every case 
showed a good insight into the subject they had studied. 
Several excellent essays were read in English, wholly 
composed by the scholars ; two of which were of special 
^vemess, one in favour of caste, the other against it. 
The former received some tokens of applause from the 
Europeans, for the talent it displayed ; but not a native 
clapped. On the conclusion of that against caste, the whole 
mass of pupils burst out into thundering applause ! This 
incident is worthy of note, as showing the waning in- 
fluence of Brahma. 

The Benevolent Institution, instituted thirty years ago 
by the Serampore missionaries, has continued without 
interruption ; imparting the English language and Eng- 
lish literature, on the Lancasterian plan, to an average 
of 300 pupils. Several tumes that number have left the 
school with more or less education, many of whom are 
now honourably employed as teachers, writers, and clerks 
There are now 180 in the boys*, and 30 in the girls* de- 
partment. The establishment of other schools has di- 
minished its number. It was intended entirely for the 
benefit of the children of nominal Christians, chiefly Ca- 
tholic, who were growing up in ignorance and vice, but 
some Pagan youths are now admitted. The Rev. Mr. 
Penny has devoted himself to this service for many years, 
and recently his salary has been paid by Government. 
The boys live with their parents, and receive no support 
from the school. 

The boarding and day schools at Chitpore, one of the 
northern suburbs of Calcutta, were established by the 
Baptist missionaries in 1839. They are under the care 
of the Rev. J. D. Ellis, and contained boys and girls till 
the latter were removed to Seebpore. The boarding- 
school is for the children of native Christians, and con- 
tains 45 interesting boys, none under seven years. They 
ire entirely supported at an average expense of about four 
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rupees a-month, including food, clothes, books, salaries 
of assistant teachera, building, medicine, &c. Nine of 
the boys have become pious, and been received into the 
church, and three others are to be baptized soon. 

The day-school, on separate premises, is for heathen 
boys, and contains 300 pupils from eight to eighteen years 
of age. They study the English language, and all the 
branches of a good high-school. They provide their own 
books and stationery, so that the salaries of the native 
ushers, amounting in the aggregate to seventy-five rupees 
a month, and the rent of ^e buildings, constitute all the 
expense. This school is decidedly the best I found in 
Calcutta, excepting, perhaps, that of the General Assem- 
bly just mentioned, to which it b not inferior. The ar- 
rangement of the school-house and grounds, the general 
government, the department of the pupils, and the degrees 
of proficiency, are most satisfactory. None have become 
open Christians, but most of the senior boys theoretically 
reject idolatry, and declare ours to be the only true faith. 
I was astonished at the readiness with which they went 
over the evidences of Christianity, from miracles, pro« 
phecy, history, internal structure, 8ec. I started many 
of the plausible objections of heathens and infidels, and 
found they had truly mastered both the text-books and 
the subject. 

Bishop^s College, founded by Bishop Middleton, stands 
a few miles below Calcutta, on the river Hoogly. The 
college edifice is of great size, and substantially built in 
the gothic style; and the professors* houses, pleasure- 
grounds, &c., are every way suitable. A distinguished 
civilian politely took me there in his carriage, and the 
president kindly showed us every part. The fine library, 
beautiful chapel, and admirable arrangements, with the 
high character of the instructors, seem to invite students; 
but there have as yet been never more than ten or twelve 
at a time. This is possibly owing in part to the exclusive 
Episcopal character of the college. The salary of the 
principal is XIOOO per annum, and of the second teacher 
£700. 
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The Indian Female Orphan Refuge, and Central School, 
were founded hy Mrs. Wilson (then Miss Cook) abovt 
twelve years ago. The two departments under the above 
names occupied the same building till the present season, 
when the Refuge was removed to new and more suitable 
premises, six miles north of the city. The increased and 
improved accommodations will enable this excellent lady 
to enhance the value of her admirable charity. Here 
native orphans, and other destitute or abandoned chil- 
dren, are received at any age, however young, and remain 
till marriageable, supported in all respects. A consider- 
able number of them were redeemed from actual starva- 
tion, during the dreadful desolation of a hurricane on the 
Hoogly river a few years since. AU are taught to read 
and speak English, besides the elementary studies and 
needlework. They are found to be acute, and generally 
learn to read and understand the New Testament in one 
year. Some six or eight are Mussulman children ; the 
rest are Hindus, who of course lose whatever caste they 
may have ; though this now, in Calcutta, is productive 
of comparatively little inconvenience to the poor. The 
present number in the ReAige is 108, and the whole cost 
per annum for each child is found to be about 25 rupees. 
Mrs. Wilson (now a widow) resides in the institution, 
and devotes herself most stedfastly to the arduous work. 
Possessing the unlimited confidence of the philanthropists 
of Calcutta, she has . been able to meet the expenses of 
her new and extensive buildings, and is not likely to want 
funds for sustaining the school. 

The central school has on an average 250 girls, who 
attend in the daytime only, and receive no support. The 
first impressions, on entering the vast room where they 
are taught, are very touching. Seated on mats, in groups 
of eight or ten around the sides of the room, are thirty 
classes; each with a native teacher in the midst. The 
thin cotton shawls covering not only the whole perstfn 
but the head, are lent them every morning to wear in 
school, and kept beautifully white. In their noses or ears 
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hang rings of large diameter ; and many of them had the 
little spot at the root of the nose^* indicative of the god 
they serve, tatooed. Some had on the arms or ankles 
numerous bracelets or bangles, of ivory, wood, or silver 
and many wore rings on the toes; all according to the 
immemorial usage of Bengalee women. 

All were intent on their lessons; and when it was con* 
sidered that these lessons comprised the blessed truths of 
revelation, the scene could not but affect a Christianas 
heart with gratitude and hope. Two pious ladies devote 
themselves to the management of this school, and attend 
all day. A native preacher conducts daily worship, and 
the teachers being paid one pice per day for each scholar, 
are thus induced, though heathen, to exert themselves to 
keep their^classes fuU. 

The two institutions last named show what may be done 
oy ladies. What abundant opportunities are presented in 
several parts of the world for them to come forth and be 
co-workers in the missionary enterprise! 

The Martincere, founded by a munificent legacy of 
General Martin, was opened March 1835, and has al- 
ready 80 pupUs, of which 50 are wholly supported. It 
is intended solely for children of Europeans, and has a 
principal and two professors. The building, which cost 
200,000 rupees, is truly noble, and stands on the southern 
edge of the city, amid extensive grounds. Many more 
pupils can be accommodated, and there is no doubt the 
number wiU soon be full. The children are not required 
to be orphans, or very poor, but are admitted from that 
class of society which, though respectable, find it impos- 
sible to give their children a good education, and are glad 
to be relieved from their support. 

The Leper Hospital, founded by the exertions of Dr. 

• This eustom %t marking the forehead illustrates rery foroibly th« 
expression of Deut. xzzii 5, " Their spot u not the spot qf hig children." 
Some have one spot Just above the root of the nose, yellow, .brown, or 
red, as the sect may be ; some have two spots ; some a perpendicular line, 
others two or three lines ; some a horizontal line, others two or three. 
Thus every one cirrieA on his front a profeosion of his laith, and openly 
•nninmoes to all men his creed. 
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Garey, is located on the road to Barrackpore, a litds 
north of the city. Instead of a large building, it ib an 
enclosed village, with neat grounds and out-houses. Any 
lepers may resort there, and receive maintenance in fall 
with medical treatment as the case may require. It g^ 
nerally contains several hundreds ; but many prefer to 
subsist by begging in the streets. 

Besides these institutions, there are several others, such 
as orphan asylums, a floating chapel, &c. of a character 
similar to those of our own country, and which, therefore, 
do not need any description. 

Besides the places of worship for foreigners, there are, 
in and around the city, various preaching bungalows and 
chapels for the natives. Of these, four are maintained by 
Episcopalians, four by Baptists, five by Independents, and 
one by the Church of Scotland. Some of these are daily 
occupied, and, in general, with encouraging attendance. 

I was several times present on these occasions, in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, and was deeply interested with 
the decorum and earnestness of attention shown by the au- 
ditors. As a specimen of these occasions, I will describe 
one which I attended with the Rev. Mr. Lacroix, a Ger- 
man missionary, who has acquired such a command of the 
Bengalee, as to be as much at home in it as in his mother 
tongue. He devotes himself wholly to preaching and 
other evangelical labours, and unites great bodily vigour 
to untiring energy and ardent interest in his work. 

On arriving at the place, no one had assembled ; but 
no sooner were we seated, than some passers-by began to 
collect, and the number gradually increased during the 
services to 70 or 80. Some sat down, but the greater 
part remained standing, and scarcely advanced beyond the 
door. For a while the preacher went on expounding and 
arguing without interruption; but at length some well- 
dressed persons proposed objections, and, but for the skill 
of the missionary, the sermon would have degenerated 
into a dispute. The objections showed not only acut«- 
ness, but often considerable knowledge of the ChrUtiao 
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scriptures. Some countenances evinced deep anxiety.- 
Sometimes there was a general murmur of applause, when; 
strong arguments were advanced, or satisfactory exposi- 
tions given. At the close of the meeting many accepted 
tracts, selecting such as they had not seen before. One 
of the most venerable hearers, and a chief speaker, ap- 
proached us as we came away, and pronounced upon us, 
in his own manner, but very solemnly, a cordial benedic- 
tion; declaring, at the same, that what we advanced was 
all good ; that, no doubt, Christianity was the best reli- 
gion, but that too many difficulties were yet in the way to 
permit him and his countrymen to embrace it. I am sure 
no Christian could be present on these occasions without 
being satisfied of the importance of maintaining these ef- 
forts , and cheered to exertions for their extension. 

I attended worship on several occasions at the Rev. W. 
H. Pearce*s chapel, and was highly gratified, not only 
with the number presemt, and their deportment, but espe- 
cially with the psalmody. All united with great anima- 
tion in this delightful part of Christian worship. Two of 
their tunes I was enabled to obtain in writing. The fol- 
lowing is a translation of one of their hymns, written by, 
Rrishnu, a native preacher : — 



He who jidided oooe hi* bxvatl^ 
Sinful man to uve from death. 
Oh, mj soaly forget not Him, 
Forget not him. 

TronUed wnl, forget no more 
Ood's best gift, thy richest ttoie, 
Christ the Lord, whose hoi; name 

Now saves from shame. 



Geaae thj frnitless toil and caic; 
Christ will all thy harden bear ; 
Once and love shall soothe the breast 
That sighs ibr rest. 

He hJs truth, and mercy mild. 
He In death with pity smiled. 
Shed his crimion lore abroad. 

Leadsman toOed 



Faithful friend 1 on thee I call 
By day, by night, my all in alL 
Thy name, sweet Jesns, brings relief 
And stays my grieC 

Another Hymn — Literal translatioru 

Oh, my soul ! be steady, be steady, be not tmsteajyl 
The sea of lore is come! 
The name of Jesus bears thee over. 
Oh, my seul, there is no Saviour but Jesns. 
GftoTM.— Oh, my soul ! see ! 

Tbete isno SaTloor bat JeM*. 
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In some places, numerous individuals have openly re- 
nounced caste, and become nominal Christians, but with- 
out indicating or professing a change of heart. These form 
a class at once encouraging and troublesome ; encouraging, 
because they have broken from afatal thraldom, and placed 
themselves and their children in the way of religious in- 
struction — troublesome, because while they come, in some 
degree, under the control of the missionary, they are not 
reclaimed even to a strict morality, and are naturally re- 
garded by the heathen as exemplifying our religion. 

In a few cases^ the native Christians have been gathered 
into villages, together with others, who, for various rear- 
sons, haye renounced idolatry. One of these is near Se- 
rampore, superintended by the missionaries there; another 
is at Luk-yan-ti-pore, thirty-five miles south of Calcutta; 
another at Kharee, fifteen miles farther south. The twe 
latter are under the superintendence of the Rev. George 
Pearce, of Seebpore, and contain 170 families. It is but 
eight years since any of these people professed Chrisiti- 
anity, and the baptized now amount to about 50. The 
Rev. Mr. De Mont^, an East Indian, and three native 
preachers, have the immediate charge, Mr. Pearce visit- 
ing them once a-month. The most promising children 
are taken to the Seebpore and Howrah boarding-schools, 
where about 90 of both sexes, who of course are all no- 
minal Christians, are now receiving a regular course of 
menial and moral culture. Persons who join these vil- 
lages, under a nominal profession of Christianity^ are re* 
ceived and treated as catechumens. They are required 
to promise obedience to certain rules respecting fornica- 
tion, theft, fighting, attendance on public worship, ab- 
staining from heathen rites, observance of the Sabbath, 
&c. Themselves and their children are thus brought 
immediately under the eye of a Christian teacher and the 
means of grace. None are baptized but on satisfactory 
evidence of conversion to God. 

Besides the stations in connection with the Baptist mis- 
sionaries, there are similar villages patronised by other 
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sects, namely. Ram Biakal Choke, and Gangaree, imder 
Mr. PifUnrd, of the London Missionary Society ; Nurseder 
Choke, under Mr. Robertson ; Jhan-jara, under Mr. Jones ; 
Ban-i-pore, under Mr. Driberg; and Bu%-Budg, under 
Mr. Sandys ; the three latter in connection with the Church 
of England. The whole number of converts at these sta- 
tions I could not learn, but am assured that it exceeds 
2000. The d^;ree of knowledge and piety must be small 
among couTcrts possessing so few and recent means of 
spiritual improvement, exposed to so many snares, trained 
from infancy to every vice, and belongipg, for the most 
part, to the lowest classes. Still there is evident supe- 
riority on the side of even the nominal Christians. — JEdaU 
eolnC$ TraveiU m J^andoHan tmd Ckma, 



XI88IONABT SFTOBTa » CHIlf A. 

So far as the salvation of the bulk of Chinese resident 
in foreign countries is concerned, the missionary in some 
of these places need not acquire their language. Tbej 
oon»st» in great part, of the progeny of Chinamen mar- 
ried to natives, whose mother tongue, therefore, is the 
local language. Blany of them wearing the full Chinese 
costume, know nothing of that language. Most of them 
learn to speak it on common suljects, and some few are 
taught to read a little, but they could not be usefully ad- 
dressed by a missionary in that language. 

Perhaps the best plan would be, besides stationing mis- 
sionaries (two or three in a place to leam the language, 
dutribute tracts, &c.} at these various out-posts, to eoU 
leet a considerable number at some eligible point, say at 
Malacca or Singapore, where, in classes, and under com- 
petent teachers, native and others, they might pursue their 
studies without the interruptions incident to the occu- 
pancy of a missionary station. Much money would be 
thus saved, as well as much time and much health. The 
'ladies not keeping house could study in classes with their 
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husbands. Persons of experience, observation, and ability 
in the languid, would thus be raised up, qualified to as- 
sume all the practicable stations in China or about it. 

There are two entire versions of the Holy Scriptures 
in Chinese — Marsham*s of Serampore, in 5 vols. 8vo., and 
Morrison and Milne*s, in 21 vols. 8vo. The former was 
commenced about a year before Dr. Morrison arrived in 
China; but both were finished and printed about the same 
time (1823), and have been largely distributed in succes- 
sive editions. Both versions are verbal and literal; so 
much so as to be objected to by present missionaries. 
Though not likely to be reprinted, they are eminently va- 
luable, as the foundation of a new version. 

A third translation is in progress by Messrs. Medhurst 
and Outzlaff. The New Testament, which was revised 
in concert with J. R. Morrison, Esq., and the Rev. Mr. 
Bridgman, has been printed from blocks at Singapore, 
and lithographed in Batavia. It is in process of revision 
for a second edition. Genesis and Exodus are also in the 
press, the Pentateuch ready, and the rest of the Old Tes- 
tament in progress. Objections have been made to the 
version as being too loose and paraphrastical. The trans* 
lators of course deny the charge, but the British and. 
Foreign Bible Society have as yet withheld their aid. 
The character and attainments of the translators, and the 
Lnmense advantage of having two distinct and indepen- 
dent versions before them, seem to authorise a confidence 
that it is a great improvement. 

There have been printed in this language, besides the 
above-named editions of Scripture, about 95 different tracts, 
and 25 broad sheets ; amounting in all to about 2000 oc- 
tavo pages of reading matter. 

The number of portions of Scripture and tracts already 
distributed amounts probably to millions, but the exact 
quantity cannot be ascertained. 

The distribution of Scriptures and tracts from out«sti^ 
tions, to be brought by trading junks to the coasts of China, 
is not unimportant, but has, I think, been overrated. 
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Chrisdans seem disposed to regard our duty to China as 
likely to be accomplbhed cheaper and easier than it really 
is, and to hope that Bibles and tracts, with merely a few 
missionaries, will do the work. We are in danger, on the 
other hand, of being discouraged, because greater fruits 
hare not resulted from all the labour or expense bestowed 
in this way. Two facts must be borne in mind : first, that 
few Chinamen can read und^tandingly ; and, secondly, 
that our books and tracts hare been, for the most part, 
so imperfect in their style, ai^ to be far less likely to make 
a proper impression than a tract giren in the country. 

The ability to pronounce the characters, or rather some 
two or three hundred of them out of the many thousand, 
is very general. Hence a man taking a tract will proudly 
be^ to read off what he can, that is, call off the letters ; • 
but this do€9 not prove him to understand one word of 
what he reads, as I have ascertained many times. He 
may not even understand a word when the book is cor- 
rectly read to him. The written language and the spoken 
are tn fact two different languages. After having ques- 
tioned well-educated Chinese in various places, heard the 
opinions of judicious missionaries, and personally examined 
many through an interpreter, I am deliberately confident 
that not more than one Chinese man in Jifty can read so 
as to understand the plsdnest book, and scarcely any fe- 
males, except among the very highest classes. 

A few instances of the difference between the written 
and spoken language will make this plain. In the Tay- 
chew dialect, the word many means '* man ;** in the written 
language it is chew, E means ** chair ;" it is written he, 
Leng means * • besides ;" it is written jong. Toah means 
^* large ;" it is written fy. Avo means *^ to learn ;" it is 
written hack. In the Hok^en dialect, nam lamg means 
^^ two men ;** in writing it is ye jeen. Neo lay means 
^' brother ;" in writing it is haw. Hence when the Scrip- 
tures are read in Chinese worship, it is necessary to go 
over it in the vulgar tongue, as it was to the Jews to have 
a Chaldee paraphrase and interpretation. 
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It will l>e naturally asked, Whj not translate the Scrip- 
tures, and print tracts in each colloquial dialect? One 
reason is enough — there are no characters to express the 
words. Strange as it seems, there is no way of writing 
a multitude of words used every day by every body. 

The advantages of book distribution are further abridged 
by the imperfections of style and manner, from which few 
(^ them are free. I am assured by missionaries, by Leang 
Afa, and by private Chinese gentlemen, that neither Mar- 
sham's nor Morrison's Bible is fully intelligible, much less 
attractive. The same is the case with many of the tracts ; 
and some of them have been found wholly unworthy of 
circulation. Sufficient time has not elapsed to make the 
books accurate, intelligible, and idiomatic. The snatching 
away of ship loads can have but little other e£Pect than to 
prepare the people to expect efforts to propagate Chris- 
tianity, and to awaken inquiry. If these efforts are not 
soon made, the effects of what has been done may cease to 
be useful, and even become obstructive. Exertions there- 
fore should at once be made by all Chrbtian churches, to 
place men in safe and advantageous places to study the 
Chinese language. 

It is known that the Chinese print from wooden blocks, 
and have possessed the art for 800 years. Some good 
judges still prefer this system for the printing of the Scrip- 
tures, and it certainly possesses advantages in some re- 
spects. The process is to write the words on thin paper, 
which is then pasted on a proper block, and the cutter 
removes with a chisel all but the black face of the letter. 
It is thus a safe and simple mode of stereotyping. Altera- 
tions are made by cutting out the error, inserting a plug 
of wood, and engraving again the proper words. When 
the size of the letter is not very small, a set of blocks will 
give 20,000 perfect impressions; it may then be retouched 
at an expense of one-fifth of the original cost, and give 
5000 copies more. A small table, two or three simple 
brushes, and a little China or Indian ink. form all the 
apparatus necessary for printing from blocks. A set of. 
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blocks for the New Testament may be cut at Singapore 
for about 350 dollars. The expense of each copy com- 
plete, including paper and binding, is about 50 cents. 

The use of moveable metallic type was introduced by 
Mr. Lawson, of the Serampore mission, many years ago ; 
and from such were Marsham*s Bible and some other 
works printed. The great expense of cutting punches 
induced the Serampore printers to have the most rare 
letters cut on the face of blank types, so that out of 3000 
letters, only 1400 were cast from matrices. The work of 
completing punches for the whole has been lately resumed, 
and they will soon be able to cast all the required letters. 
The size is what our printers call ^^ English," and is 
greatly admired by the natives. 

The labours of Mr. Dyer, now of Malacca, an accom- 
plished Chinese scholar, have been productive of much 
good. M. Pauthier, at Paris, has cut punches, and cast 
a font about the size of that at Serampore. It is exceed* 
ingly beautiful, but somewhat strange to a Chinese eye* 
from the use of different punches to make the same matrix. 
It extends to about 9000 characters, and will no doubt 
prove an important aid to missionary operations. 

A fair statement of the comparative advantages of block 
printing, lithography, and moveable type, is given in voL 
iii. of the Chinese Repository. Stereotyping from wooden 
blocks has been done on a small scale in Boston, but is 
utterly out of the question. Many years must elapse be- 
fore any version of Scripture, or other productions, will 
deserve such perpetuity. Stereotyping is never economi- 
cal, except where frequent and small editions of the same 
work are required. 

Books can be manufactured by the Chinese method, at a 
cost not exceeding that of metallic type, besides saving 
the salary of an American or European printer. 

The impression very generally prevails, that almost in^ 
superable difficulties lie in the way of the foreigner who 
attempts to learn Chinese. But the contrary opinion is 
maintained by various persons with whom I hiid converse 
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tion. The late superintendent of British trade, who re- 
sided many years at Canton, acquired great proficiency 
in the language, and has published the best general ac- 
count of China now extant, says — "The rumoured dif- 
ficulties attendant on the acquisition of Chinese, from the 
great number and Variety of the characters, are the mere 
exaggerations of ignorance. The roots, or original cha- 
racters, or what, by a species of analogy, may be called 
its alphabet, are only 214 in number, and might be re- 
duced to a much smaller amount by a little dissection and 
analysis. To assert that there are so many thousand cha- 
racters in the language, is very much the same thing as 
to say that there are so many thousand words in Johnson*8 
Dictionary. Nor is a knowledge of the whole at all more 
necessary for every practical purpose, than it is to get all 
Johnson's Dictionary ,by heart in order to read and con* 
rerse in English.** 

This opinion seems corroborated by several facts. In 
printing the entire Bible, only about 3500 characters are 
required. Mr. Dyer, in ascertaining the most important 
letters to be cast, caused a large quantity of Chinese his- 
tories, poems, and other books, to be examined, and found 
only 3200 characters employed. The Chinese penal code 
contains less than 2000 different words. The New Tes- 
tament contains less than 3000. Of the 40,000 charac- 
ters used in Morrison*s Dictionary, more than half are 
entirely obsolete^ and most of the remainder very nnconi* 
mon. 

To gather a sufficient number of words, therefore, for 
all the ordinary labours of the missionary, cannot 1)0 dif- 
ficult. To master the language fully, so as to write criti* 
cally in it, must be exceedingly difficult. Dr. Morrison, 
who probably proceeded farther in the acquisition of the 
language than any other European, always declared himself 
far from the goal. His advice to students is, not to imder« 
take Chinese as though it is a very eaty thing to acquire, 
nor be discouraged under an impression that the difficulty 
is next to inturmountable. Medhurst declares, that ^^ tha 
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formidable obstacles which have frightened English stu* 
dents are considerably reduced by a comparison wiih 
our own language, and vanish entirely before the patient 
assiduity of the determined scholar." And Dr. Marsh- 
man affirms, that ^* the Chinese langpiage is little less re- 
gular in its formation, and scarcely more difficult of acqui- 
sition, than the Sanscrit, the Greek, or even the Latin." — 
MalcolnCs Travels in Hindostan and China, 



SABAT THE ARABIAN. 

Sabat was the son of Ibrahim Sabat, of a noble family 
in Arabia, who trace their pedigree to Mahomed. Ab- 
dallah was his intimate friend, and also a young man of 
good family. They agreed to travel together, and to visit 
foreign countries. Both were zealous Mahomedans. Ac- 
cordingly, after paying their adorations at the tomb of 
their prophet, they left Arabia, travelled through Persia, 
and thence to Cabul. Abdallah was appointed to ani office 
of state under the king of Cabul, and Sabat leaving him 
.there, proceeded on a tour through Tartary. 

While Abdallah remained at Cabul, he was converted 
to the Christian faith by the perusal of a Bible belongii^ 
to an Armenian Christian, then residing at Cabul ; for 
the Word of God is the sword of the Spirit. In Maho- 
medan countries it is death for a man of rank to become 
a Christian. Abdallah endeavoured, for a time, to conceal 
■his conversion ; but finding it no longer possible, he de- 
termined to flee to some of the Christian Churches near 
the Caspian Sea. He accordingly left Cabul in disguise, 
and had gained the great city of Bochara in Tartary, 
when he was met in the streets of that city by his friend 
Sabat, who immediately recognised him. Sabat had heard 
of his conversion and flight, and was filled with indignation 
at h»s conduct. Abdallah knew his danger, and threw 
himself at the feet of Sabat. He confessed that he waa 
a Chrbtian, and implored him by the sacred tie of their: 
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Ibrmer friendship to let him escape with his life. '^ But, 
sir," said Sabat, when relating the story, ** I had no pity. 
I caused my servants to seize him, and I delivered him 
up to Morad Shah, king of Bochara. He was sentenced 
to die, and a herald went through the city announcing 
the time of his execution. An immense multitude at- 
tended, and the chief men of the city. I also went, and 
stood near to Abdallah. He was offered his life if he 
would abjure Christ, — the executioner standing by with 
his sword in his hand. ^ No,' said he, M cannot ftbjure 
Christ/ Then one of his hands was cut off at the wrist. 
He stood firm, his arm hanging by his side, but with little 
motion. A physician, by desire of the king, offered to 
heal the wound if he would recant. He made no answer, 
but looked stedfastly towards heaven, like Stephen the 
first martyr, his eyes streaming with tears. He did not 
look with anger towards me. He looked at me, but it was 
benignly, and with the countenance of forgiveness. His 
other hand was then cut off. But, sir," said Sabat in his im- 
perfect English, *^ he never changed — he never changed. 
And when he bowed his head to receive the stroke, all 
Bochara seemed to say. What new thing is this?** 

Sabat had hoped that Abdallah would have recanted 
when offered his life ; but when he saw that his friend 
was dead, he resigned himself to grief and remorse. He 
travelled from place to place, seeking peace, but unable 
to find it. At last he thought he would visit India. He 
accordingly came to Madras. Soon after his arrival he 
was appointed* by the English Government, a Mufti or 
expounder of Mahometan J^w. And now the time drew 
near when a striking change was to take place in his own 
views. While he was at Visagapatam, exercising his 
professional duties. Providence brought in his way an 
Arabic New Testament. He read it with deep thought, 
the Koran lying before him. He compared them with 
patience and solicitude. And, at length, the truth of the 
Word fell on his mind, as he expreteed it, like a flood of 
light. Soon after he proceeded to Madras, a journey of 
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three hundred miles, to seek Christian baptism ; and 
having made a public profesnon of his faith, he was bi^ 
tized by the Rev. Dr. Rer, in the English Church, by 
the name of Nathanael, in the 27th year of his age. ' 

When his family in Arabia heard that he had followed 
the example of Abdallah, and become a Christian, they 
sent his brother to India to assassinate him. While Sabat 
was sitting in his own house at Visagapatam, his brother 
presented himself under the disguise of a faqueer or beg- 
gar, having a dagger concealed under his mantle. He 
rushed on Sabat, and wounded him. But Sabat seized 
his arm, and his servants came to his assistance. He then 
recognised his brother ! The assassin would have become 
the victim of public justice, but Sabat interceded for him, 
and sent him home in peace, with letters and presents, to 
his mother's house in Arabia. 

Sabat seemed now desirous to devote his life to th« 
glory of God. He resigned his office, and came, by m» 
vitation, to Bengal, to assist in translating the Scriptures. 
There he published several works. His first was entitled, 
'^ Happy News for Arabia,** in the common dialect of his 
country, containing an eloquent elucidation of the Gospel, 
and a narrative of his conversion. 

It was in the end of the year 1807 that Sabat arrived 
at Dinapore, and joined himself to Henry Martyn, who 
was then labouring at that place. In him Mr. Martyn 
confidently trusted that he had found a Christian brother. 
No sooner had he arrived than he opened to Mr. Martyi. 
the state of his mind, declaring that the constant sin which 
he found in his heart filled him with fear. ^^ If the Spirit 
of Christ is given to believers, why,*' said he, " am I thus, 
after three years' believing ? I determine every day to 
keep Christ crucified in sight, but soon I forget to think 
of him. I can rejoice when I think of God's love in 
Christ ; but then I am Ime a sheep that feeds happily, 
whilst he looks only at the pasturage before him, but 
when he looks behind and sees the lion, he cannot eat." 
" His life," he said, " was of no value to him ; the ex- 
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perienoe be had had of the instability of the worid had 
weaned him from it ; his heart was fike a looking-glass, 
fit for nothing except to be gmn to the glass-maker to 
be moulded anew.** It is not to be wondered that Mr. 
Martyn believed all things, and hoped all things, concern- 
ing one who uttered, with much earnestness, such senti- 
ments as these ; so that he observed to Mr. Brown, who 
had sent Sabat from Calcutta, that, ^^ not to esteem him 
a monument of grace, and to love him, is impossible.** 

It is true that Martyn was often grieved by the ungo- 
vemable temper of the Arabian, — often to such a degree 
that he could only find relief in prayer for him. It is 
true, also, that the few notices we have of him in Martyn*8 
correspondence, almost always speak with sorrow of his 
pride — his vanity — his wrath. Still it does not appear, 
that during the two years in which they laboured toge- 
ther in translating the Scriptures, the fidthful missionary 
was ever shaken in the good opinion which he had at first 
formed of him. But *^ the Lord seeth not as man seeth, 
for man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart.** 

On 1st October 1809, Martyn left Cawnpore, and came 
with Sabat to Calcutta. On 7th January 1811, he left 
the shores of India, never to return. He did not live to 
hear of the sad apostacy of his dearly beloved and longed 
for Arabian. 

It was in 1815 that Sabat openly apostatized from the 
faith which he had so long espoused, by publishing in 
Calcutta a virulent attack upon the Gospel, '* denying 
the Lord that bought him.** Calcutta rung with the in- 
telligence, — the righteous sorrowed, — the unrighteous 
triumphed. Spiritual religion was decried. Native con- 
verts were suspected. Contempt was poured upon the 
blessed ofBce of the missionary. But *^ the Lord hath 
made all things for himself; yea, even the wicked for the 
day of evil.'* 

Sabat soon deserted Bengal for the settlement of Pe- 
nang. He made an unsuccessful trading voyage to Ran- 
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goon, after which he reappeared at Penang with the 
wreck of his fortune. A British Officer, then a resident 
there, has detailed the rest of Sahat*s history. 

*^ During hb stay in this island I had the opportunity 
of knowing him thoroughly. I saw in him a disappointed 
man, uneasy and agitated in his mind. He attributed all 
the distress of his soul to the grief he felt for having 
abandoned Christianity. He desired to receive again this 
holy religion, as the only means of recovering the favour 
of God. He declared that he had not had a moment's 
peace since he had published his attack upon Revelation, 
at the instigation of Satan, — an attack which he called 
his * bad work.* He told me also that what had led him 
to this fatal step was the desire of revenging himself upon 
an individual to whom he thought an attack upon Chris- 
tianity would be more painful than any personal injury. 
But he had no sooner executed this detestable project, he 
added, than he felt a horror of the action, and now he 
only valued his life that he might be able to undo the 
pernicious tendency of his book, which he thought would 
be great in Mahometan countries. He never spoke of 
Bfr. Martyn without the most profound respect, and shed 
tears of grief whenever he re<Milled how severely he had 
tried the patience of that faithful servant of God. He 
mentioned several anecdotes to show with what extraor- 
dinary sweetness Martyn had borne his numerous provo- 
cations. * He was less a man,* he said, ^ than an angel 
from heaven.' 

" His apostacy had excited much observation in the East. 
There appeared in the Penang Gazette an article which 
announced the arrival and the opinions of this famous 
person, but which expressed the apprehension that was 
generally entertained of his sincerity. Sabat had no sooner 
read this article than he himself wrote to the Editor. He 
affirmed that he did indeed profess Christianity anew, and 
that it was his intention to consecrate the remainder of 
his days to the advancement of this holy religion in the 
world. In conformity with these declarations, rather than 
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lodge with a Mahometan, he went to stay at the house of 
an Armenian Christian, named Johannes, a respectable 
merchant who had known him at the time of his baptism 
at Madras. While there, he every evening read and 
expounded the Scriptures, to the great satisfaction of his 
host, who was a very worthy man, but very inferior to 
Sabat in talents and knowledge of the Scriptures. In this 
last respect I imagine few men have surpassed Sabat. 

^^ But, in spite of these promising appearances, he con« 
tinned to frequent the Mosque, where he worshipped indis- 
criminately with all the other Mahometans. In defence 
of this conduct, he cited the example of Nicodemus> who* 
althoi^h a disciple of Jesus, persevered in the public pro- 
fession of Judaism. Sometimes he reviewed the argument! 
in favour of Mahometanism, as if to display his talents in 
defending a thesis which was manifestly untenable ; but 
soon confessed, though with manifest repugnance, thai 
Mahometanism only owed its success to fraud and vio- 
lence, and that Mahomet himself deserved no better name 
than that of an impostor. 

^^ During his stay at Penang this island was visited by 
Jouhuroolalim, king of Acheen, a neighbouring state in 
the island of Sumatra. A number of his subjects, dis- 
gusted with their prince, had invited Hosyn, a rich mer- 
chant of Penang, who had some pretensions to the throne, 
to come and help them to depose Jouhuroolalim. Hosyn, 
advanced in years, made over his family claims to his son, 
who, under the name of Syfoolalim (or * sword of the 
universe,*) went to Acheen. The king, reduced to ex- 
tremity, appeared at Penang, in order to procure arms 
and provisions. Sabat offered his services, with no other 
end, as he assured me, than to attempt the introduction 
of Christianity among the Acheenois. His imposing man- 
ners, his reputation as a man of talents, and the high 
esteem which Indian nations have for Arabian auxiliaries, 
procured him a favourable reception with the Malay king. 
Sabat accompanied him to Acheen, gained such an ascen- 
dency as to manage all public affairs, and was regarded 
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by his adversaries as the greatest obstacle to their final 
triumph. But^ as months rolled awa>y, and the issue of 
the conflict seemed doubtful and distant, Sabat resolyed 
to retire. Whilst occupied in effecting his retreat, he feM 
into the hands of SjfoolaHm, who gave orders that he 
should be strictly imprisoned on board a Tessdl. 

" From this prison-house Sabat wrote sereral notes to 
Johannes and me, calling on us to observe, that it was with 
his own blood that he had traced the characters, his ene- 
mies refusing him the usual materials. In these notes, 
written some in Persian, the others in bad English, he 
recited his sufferings, which he wished us to consider as 
the consequences of his attachment to Christianity, and 
that he was in some sense a martyr. In addressing him« 
self to me, Sabat hoped to obtain the intervention of Go- 
vernment in his favour ; as, however, he was not a British 
subject, he was disappointed in his expectation^ With- 
out loss of time I made use of my private influence with 
Hosyn, to ameliorate the captivity of Sabat, if I could not 
procure his enlargement. All that I could obtain was a 
promise that his Bfe should be held sacred, — that Hosyn 
would write to his son not to make any attempt against 
it, and that he would mitigate the sufferings of his ci^^ 
tivity. Whether the request of the father never reached 
the son, or whether the latter was only embittered against 
Sabat by these efforts in his favour, cannot be known. 
But I had not the success I desired ; and some time after, 
we learned that the days of the unfortunate captive had 
been violently terminated by a frightful death; he was 
tied up in a sack, and thrown into the 8^8,1" -^Christian 
HerM, 



MAHOMED RAHEM. 



A narrative appeared, some years ago, in a number 
of the Asiatic Journal^ in which a remarkable instance is 
adduced of the effect of Mr. Martyn*s visit to Shiraz.— 
The writer of this narrative, the substance of which w«" 
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subjoin, spent a few weeks, tSboni twenty years ago, in 
Shiraz. It will be seen, from his own statement, that 
religion had not its full control over him ; but there is 
an air of integrity in the narrative, which conciliates con^ 
fidence in its truth. It may lead to encouraging refleo* 
tions on the powerful working of the leaven of Divine 
Truth, now so widely scattered through the world. 

Having received an invitation to cQne (or rather sup) 
with a Persian party in the city, I went, and found a 
number of guests assembled. The Conversation was va- 
ried — grave and gay; chiefly of the latter complexion. 
Poetry was often the subject ; sometimes philosophy, and 
sometimes politics prevaUed. Among the topics discussed, 
religion was one. There are so many sects in Persia, 
especially if we include the Freethinking classes, that the 
questions which grow out of such a discussion Constitute 
no trifling resource for conversation. I was called upon, 
though with perfect good -breeding arid politeness, to 
give an account of the tenets of our faith ; and I confess 
that I was sometimes embarrassed by the pointed qtieries 
of my companions. Among the guests was a person who 
took but littie part in the conversation, and who appeared 
to be intimate with none but the master of the house. He 
was a man below the middle age, of a serious countenance 
and mild deportment : they called him Mahomed Rahem. 
I thought that he frequently observed me with great at- 
tention, and watched every word I uttered, especially 
when the subject of religion was discussing. Once, when 
I expressed myself with some levity, this individual fixed 
his eyes upon me with such a peculiar expression of sur- 
prbe, regret, and reproof, that I was struck to the very 
soul, and felt a strange mysterious wonder who this per- 
son could be. I asked privately one of the party, who 
told me that he had been educated for a MoUah, but had 
never officiated ; and that he was a man of considerable 
learning, and much respected ; but lived retired, and sel- 
dom visited even his most intimate friends. My informant 
added, that his only inducement to join the party had been 
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the expectation of meeting an Englishman ; as he was 
much attached to the English nation, and had studied 
our language and learning. 

This information increased my curiosity ; which I de. 
termined to seek an opportunity of gratifying, by con- 
versing with the object of it. A few days afterwards, I 
called upon Mahomed Rahem, and found him reading a 
volume of Cowper*s Poems I This circumstance led to 
an immediate discussion of the merits of English poetry, 
and European literature in general. I was perfectly as- 
tonished at the clear and accurate conceptions which he 
had formed upon these subjects, and at the precision with 
which he expressed himself in English. We discoursed 
on these and congenial topics for nearly two hours ; till 
at length I ventured to sotmd hb opinions on the subject 
of religion. 

*^ You are a MoUah, I am informed.** 

^^ No,** said he ; ^^ I was educated at a Madrussa (Col- 
lege), but I have never felt any inclination to be one of 
the priesthood.** 

*' The exposition of your Religious Volume/* I re- 
joined, ^' demands a pretty close application to study: 
before a person can be qualified to teach the doctrines of 
the Koran, I understand he must thoroughly examine and 
digest volumes of comments, which ascertain the sense of 
the text, and the application of its iigunctions. This is 
a laborious preparation, if a man be disposed conscien- 
tiously to fulfil his important functions.** As he made no 
remark, I continued — ^^ Our Scriptures are their own 
expositors. We are solicitous only that they should be 
read: and, although some particular passages are not 
without difficulties, arising from the inherent obscurity of 
langpiage, the faults of translation, or the errors of copy- 
ists, yet it is our boast that the authority of our Holy 
Scriptures is confirmed by the perspicuity and simplicitj 
of their style, as well as precepts.** 

I was surprised that he made no r iply to these obser- 
vations. At the hazard of being d emed importunate, I 
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proceeded to panegyrize the leading principles of Chris- 
tianity, more particularly in respect to their moral and 
practical character ; and happened, among other reflec- 
tions, to suggest, that as no other concern was of so much 
importance to the human race as religion, and as only 
one Fidth could he right, the subject admitted not of 
being regarded as indifferent, although too many did so 
regard it. 

*^ Do not Ton esteem it so?** he asked. 

*' Certainly not,** I replied. 

^^ Then your indifference at the table of our friend 
Meeza Reeza, when the topic of religion was under con- 
sideration, was merely asstuned, out of complaisance to 
Mussulmans, I presume?** 

I remembered the occasion to which he alluded ; and 
recognised in his countenance the same expression, com- 
potmded half of pity, half of surprise, which it then ex- 
hibited. I owned that 1 had acted inconsiderately, perhaps 
incautiously and imprudently: but I made the best defence 
I could ; and disavowed, in the most solemn manner, any 
premeditated design to contemn the religion which I pro- 
fess. 

^^ 1 am heartily glad I was deceived/* he said; ^^ for 
sincerity in religion is our paramount duty. What we 
are, we should never be ashamed of appearing to be.*' 

" Are you a sincere Mussulman, then?** I boldly asked. 

An internal struggle seemed, for an instant, to agitate 
his visage ; at length he answered mildly, ^^ No.** 

" You are not a sceptic or freethinker?** 

" No ; indeed I am not." 

*' What are you then? — Be you sincere — Are you a 
Christian?** 

*^ I am,** he replied. 

I should vainly endeavour to describe the astonishment 
which seized me at this declaration. I surveyed Mahomet 
Rahem at first with a look, which, judging from its re- 
flection from his benign countenance, must have betokened 
suspidon, or even contempt. The consideration that he 
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could hftYO no motive to deceive xne in this disclosure, 
which was of infinitely greater seriousness to himself than 
to me, speedily restored me to recollection, and banished 
evi&Tf sentiment but joy. I could not refrain from press^ 
ing silently his hand to my heart. 

He w^ not unmoved at this transport ; but he betraye4 
no unmanly emotions. He told me, that I had possessed 
myself of a secret ; which, in spite of his opinion that 
every one ought to wear his religion openly, he had 
hitherto concealed, except from a few who participated 
in bis own sentiments. 

^^ And whence came this happy change?" I asked. 

*^ I will tell you that likewise,** he replied. '^ In the 
year 1223 (of the Hejira) there came to thb city an 
Englishman, w^o taught the religion of Christ with a 
boldness hitherto unparalleled in Persia^ in the midst of 
nuich scorn and ill<treatmei^t from our Mollahs, as weU 
as the rabble. He was a beardless youth, and evidently 
enfeebled by disease. I{e dwelt amoi^ us for more than 
a year, I w^ then a decide4 enemy to the Infidels, as 
the Cl^risti^n^ are termed by the followers of Mahomet ; 
and I visited this teacher of the despised sect, with the 
declared objecjt of treating him with scorn, and exposing 
his doctrines to contempt. Although I persevered for 
some time in thb behaviour towards him, I found that 
every interyiew, not only increased my respect for the 
individual, but diminished my confidence in the faith in 
which I wi^ educated. His extreme forbearance towards 
the violence of his opponeRts, the calm and yet convincing 
manner in which he exposed the fallacies and sophistries 
by which he was assaiLed (for he spoke Persian excel- 
lently), gradually inclined me to listen to his arguments, 
to inquire dispassionately into the subject of them, and 
finally to read a itract which he had written in reply to 
a defence pf Islamism by our chief Mollahs. Need I de- 
ti^n you longer ? The result of my examination was a 
conviction that the young disputant was right. Shame, 
or rather fear, withheld me from avowing this opinion. I 
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even avoided the society of the ChristiaD teacher, though 
he remained in the city so long. Just before he quitted 
ShiraE, I could not refrain from payiog him a farewell 
visit. Our conversation — the memory of it will never 
fiule from the tablet of my mind -^sealed my conversion. 
He gave me a book— it has ever been my constant com* 
pai]ion-~*the study of it has formed my most delightful 
occupation — its contents have often consoled me." 

Upon this, he put into my hands a copy of the New 
Testament in Persian. On one of the bluik leaves was 
written — ^* TJtere is Joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth. —^Hkub-y Marttn/' 

Upon looking into the Memoir of Mr. Martyn, by Mr. 
Sargent, one of the most delightful pieces of biography 
in our language, we cannot perceive therein any allusion 
to Mahomed Rahem ; unless he be one of the young men 
who came from the College, ^^ full ^>f zeal and logic," to 
try him with hard qaeaiions^^^Missionttry Jtegister* 



DEORABINO I1IFI.UBNCB OW IDOLATRT. 

Ws found about a thousand Hindoos, of every age^ 
assembled: they were celebrating a festival in honour of 
Monusa, the creator and patroness deity of snakes, and 
every beast creeping on its belly. Her image was carried 
about upon a bier by four men; she is represented sitting 
on a throne, holding two poisonous serpents in her hand« 
their tails being wound round her neck. The noise of the 
besotted crowd was deafening. Fain would I have ad- 
dressed them on a subject more glorious than that in 
which they were exulting; but there was no hearing to 
be expected. An old man raised the attention of the 
multitude by singing a muntra or charm: a chorus of 
singers soon joined him. In the meanwhile he opened a 
basket, from which a snake of the most poisonous kind 
slowly raised its head; and» to my surprise, the animal 
appeared charmed by ihe song, so as to direct its motions 
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according to the melody of the singers; sometimes show- 
ing its tongue, and, with a whizzing noise, darting upon 
its master. Another part of the idolatrous ceremony was 
acted by a number of boys, holding earthen pots with 
flowers and leaves, upon their heads. With their eyes 
shut, and arms raised above the head to support the 
pot, they moved round in a circle, nodding with their 
heads, and staggering in a manner which made me think 
that they had been made drunk previous to the com- 
mencement of the ceremony. I pitied the poor creatures 
when they fell to the ground and wallowed in the mire: 
however, afterward, the people gave me to understand, 
that even this beastly act constituted a part of the religious 
ceremonies of this festival day. How grieved I felt for 
these poor people, whose very religion degrades them be- 
low the beasts of the earth I And yet the Hindoo defends 
his wretched idolatry ; and cleaves to these things with a 
fondness and predilection which, to a thinking mind, is 
inconceivable. May the Spirit of the Lord soon shake 
these dead bones! 

The festival of the goddess Kalee is celebrated to-day. 
On entering the village we were soon surrounded by 
people of every age, and women likewise, the sight of 
whom is rather rare here : they were just returning from 
the dance before the image of the idol. I read to them 
Col. iii. — If ye then be risen with Christy seek those things 
which are above. I explained the first verses in a simple 
and intelligible manner ; endeavouring particularly to im- 
press on the people the importance of the Apostolic ex- 
hortation, to seek those things which are above; and show- 
ing, that, in their subjection to idolatry, and every kind 
of vice attending it, they could never obtain peace in their 
souls, nor find salvation in another world. For a while 
they all listened with great attention. At last, an old 
Brahmin said — ^^ All you have now told us is good, and 
may be true ; but you must not expect to make any im- 
pression upon us. Never shall we agree together on points 
of religion: we are, and will remain, Hindoos, and will 
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keep to the £uth of our fathers, in the same way as yoa 
ChristiaDS are cleaving to jours: accordingly, your preach- 
ing to us is in vain." I answered, in conclusion : '* I preach 
to you this gospel, in the name, and upon the command, 
of that God who created you and me, and who will not 
that any man should perish. You acknowledge that the 
doctrine I have delivered is good and true : if you reject 
it, it will he a witness against you hefore the judgment- 
seat of Him who sent it for your good, in that awful day 
when every man will receive according to his work." On 
our return home, Mr. Linke told roe, that an old man, 
on hearing me pronounce the name of Jesus Christ, 
pushed his friend, who was standing hy, and went away 
with indignation. So hateful is the very name of Jesus 
to them^ that the very sound of it is to many a signal to 
go away as fast as possible. It was now night. We 
walked through the vUlage. Hearing a great nobe, with 
music, we followed the sound; and came to a house, evi- 
dently belonging to a wealthy Hindoo. In the court- 
yard, a motley group of men, women, and children, were 
assembled, who stared at the idol, which was illuminated 
by lamps: a chorus of young people were dancing to the 
boisterous sound of drums : the night was moonlight. It 
was suffocating to be among the throng of people, who 
seemed intoxicated from dance and riot. A real syna- 
gogue of Satan is such a place : here he literally receives 
offerings and worship from his devoted subjects. The 
Christian rejoices in the prospect of the glorious time 
approaching, when Jesus shall be adored by every nation, 
and in every tongue. A view of these heathen festivals, 
in the interior of Bengal, where idolatry, vice, and su- 
perstition are still exhibited in their strongest features, 
have a strong tendency to becloud such glorious prospects, 
and to fill the heart with sorrow and grief. — Mutitmanf 
Beguter, 
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HINDOO CONTEB8ION8. 



Thk following interesthig particulars occur in a letter 
written by Mr. Ward : — 

I am ^sposed to conclude, from the little success of 
our mission for the first six years, and from similar ap. 
pearances in other missions, that the Christian public 
have been hardly willing to allow time enough for the 
acquisition of the requisite langnagesy for the characters 
of their missionaries to be known and appreciated^ and 
for the seed to take root. 

After we had been at Serampore for some time, I 
well recollect, that, in walking through the streets, Mr. 
Marshman and myself would say to one another, ^^ Ohl 
if we had but one Hindoo brother, but one family in Se- 
rampore, into which we could enter, and converse on th^ 
things of the kingdom of God." The seventh year was 
then closing, and not one native appeared on the aide of 
Christ ; not one respecting whom we could indulge the 
least hope that he was under Christian impressions. Those 
who had made warm professions, had all forsaken our 
brethren and fied. 

About this time, Mr. Thomas suggested the propriety 
of setting some time apart for prayer on thb subject ; and 
we began a service for prayer at seven o'clock on Tues- 
day morning, which has now been continued for twenty 
years. 

This special acknowledgment of our need of divine aid, 
and our solicitude to obtain it, had not been long made, 
before we were blessed in the conversion of Krishn&. This 
person was a carpenter, and had a wife and several chil- 
dren. He had heard Mr. Thomas preach under a tree 
not far from his own house ; but his attention had not 
been awakened to the message, when he fell from a tree, 
and dislocated his arm. Smarting with pain, he be- 
thought himself of the white man under the cotton tree, 
for he recollected havii^ heard that this person was a 
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surgeon. He immediately sent for Mr. Thomas, who 
went, and returned the arm to its position. But Mr. 
Thomas did not leave ELrishnft till he told him of the sal* 
yation which is in Christ Jesus. Krishn& was much af- 
fected. Mr. Thomas daily renewed his visits, and daily 
preached on Jesus and salvation to this poor man and his 
family ; so that, by ihe time the arm had recovered its 
strength. Krishn& was so much impressed, that he cama 
himself for instruction, and ultimately solicited baptism. 
Here was the first-fruits of Bengal. 

From that time to the present, the mission has been 
making a gradual but steady progress, while encountering 
many formidable difficulties, and sustaining many severe 
eonfficts. It reckons at present the following stations: 
in Bengal^ Serampore, Calcutta, Midnapore, Jessore, 
ChittagoDg, Cutwa, Moorshe, Dabad, and Dinagepore. 
In the Upper Provinces^ Mongfapr, Digah, Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Benares, Delhi, and Rijpoot'hama. In the 
Islands of the Indian Ocean, Columbo, Batavia, and Su- 
matra. Divine service is conducted at these stations in 
the Bengalee, the Hiadoos'tlianee, the Hindee, the Bur* 
num, the Portuguese, the Malay, the Javanese, the Cin- 
galee, and the English lang^nages. 

More than a thousand persons have been initiated into 
« Christian profession by baptism, and more than six 
hundred of tiiese were formerly idolaters or Mahometans. 

About fifty of these Asiatics and Heathen converts are 
employed in superintending stations, or assistants to the 
missionaries in itinerating, &c. The gifts of some of these 
native helpers are very respectable ; they preach with 
great fluency, and their labours have greatly succeeded : 
several large societies have been gathered wliolly by their 
means. A few have been, or are respectable authors : 
among these may be mentioned Pitiimbi&r-sing, who wrote 
several pieces against idolatry, and in defence of Christi- 
anity, which, I hope, have done considerable good : they 
have been frequently sought for by the natives. Tara- 
chiind is one of our best Christian Hindoo poets : he has 
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composed more than a hundred of the hymns found in our 
Bengalee hymn-book ; and a pamphlet, placing in striking 
contrast Heathenism and Christianity, which I hope will 
be the means of diffusing much Christian light : Krishnl^ 
and others also have written excellent hymns. 

The converts maintain themselves by service with the 
Europeans, by agriculture, weaving, and various other 
means. Their own industry has improved the outward 
circumstances of many of them, so that their temporal 
losses in embracing Christianity have been made up to 
them. Large groups of children are rising up, and the 
education which they are receiving will, it is hoped, rea- 
der them truly respectable in society. 

A number of the converted Hindoos have died happw 
in the faith of Christ ; some of them leaving cheering tes- 
timonies of the blessedness they found in Him, in whoic 
alone men can be blessed. 

Pitiimbiir-sing, before his conversion, was a very ra 
spectable man of the writer cast. His conversion is to 
be attributed, under divine grace, to his reading a tract 
written for the Lascars, by Samuel Pearce^ and trans- 
lated into the Bengalee. I have heard him preach with 
such a force of reasoning, that the idolaters have been 
cut to the heart. To show that he did not repent that he 
had given up all for Christ, when he came to die, he 
wrote a letter to his wife, entreating her to come to Se- 
rampore, and to cast in her lot with the Christians, and 
not to remain united to the idolaters, among whom her 
soul would be lost : and, just before hb death, he inti- 
mated that he then realized the benediction of the Apostle: 
*^ The grace of the Lord Jesus, the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit." 

Krishnti-priisad, a most interesting young Bramhfin, of 
a very respectable family, during the three or four years 
which he lived after baptism, exhibited a fine proof of the 
blessed effects of Christianity. And though he died at a 
distance from Serampore, yet, by the account given of his 
last hours, it appears that he possessed great tranquillity 
and peace in his death. 
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FQtik received the gospel with great sincerity, and pro- 
fessed it with ardent zeal. In carrying the gospel to the 
Tillage where he had lived, he met with the most hrutal 
treatment; hut he was not ashamed of the gospel, nor 
did he regret that he had borne this testimony. He was 
soon rewarded by seeing his mother, his sister, and her 
two children, all join the Christian congregation at Seram- 
pore. And when he came to die, his spirit was wonder- 
fully supported in passing the dark valley : he called those 
native brethren who resided near him, to come and sing 
with him : and while they were singing a Bengalee hymn 
(Futik joined till his voice expired in death) his spirit 
was liberated, borne away, as it were, on the wings of 
praise, and cheered in its ascent by the glorious truth con- 
tained in the chorus of this hymn, ^* Eternal salvation 
through the death of Christ.** 

Rfighoo, a Hindoo somewhat advanced in life when 
baptized, had been the devoted slave of the priests; at 
six different times, according to the number of scars in 
his back, he had swung in the lur, suspended by large 
hooks through the integuments of his back, and continued 
thus suspended at each time a quarter of an hour. In 
one of my visits to him, just before his death, he ex- 
pressed himself in the most artless manner. I asked him 
some questions in reference to the presence of Christ 
with him; when he immediately put his hand to his heart, 
and said, ^^ He is here — he is here. I feel that he is 
here." — Ward^s Letters, 
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CHAPTER V. 

StTFFERINOS AND ADYENTUBGS OF MISBIONA&IBB. 



" In wukt and weulnca he nete eomidaliwdp 
But labotuad that the lost ibacp ml^t iM galiMd." 



SUFFBBINOS OF THE MI88I01IABIB8 AT TONOATABOO. 

The Missionaries were left on the island (of Tongata- 
boo) on the 6th of September 1797* They were nine in 
number, and were scattered in different places, tliree of 
them under the protection of the king, and the others 
under that of four chiefs. One of them, Yeeson, soon 
apostatized from his Christian profession, cohabited with 
a heathen woman, and was dismissed from their commu- 
nion. He afterwards returned to his native country, de- 
clared his repentance, and published a narrative of four 
years* residence at Tongataboo. 

The situation of the rest was from the beginning un- 
comfortable, and their labours were constantly fruitless; 
but their personal safety does not appear to have been 
greatly endangered, till the breaking out of a civil war 
among the natives in 1799. 

The king of Tongataboo, whose name was Dugonaga- 
boo, had been murdered while asleep on the night of the 
2 1st April, by two of his cousins, in revenge of some family 
quarrel. This divided the islanders into two parties, the 
Aheefonians, at the head of whom were Atta and Maffee, 
took ^rms to rpvenge the murder; while LoogaUlla and 
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the other conspirators commanded a considerable force, 
and were disposed to contest the victory to the utmost. 

Besides the missionaries, there were other Eiiropeami 
on the island, as Beak and Burnham, who also had to en- 
dure their part of the distresses which abounded on every 
side. 

The common people, immediately on the eommence^ 
ment of the war, seem to have broken through all re- 
straints, and to have plundered friend and foe without 
much distinction. The missionaries sided with neither 
party, and positively refused to bear arms in the contest; 
but were obliged, from the uncertainty of aflbirs, some- 
times to seek safety in solitude, and at others to attach 
themselves to one or other of the contending armies. On 
the 29th of April, the last interview took place between 
those missionaries who were afterwards preserved through- 
out the contest, and those who were to perish from the 
cruelty of the barbarians. It is thus described in liheir 
journal: — 

** We were agreeably surprised by the arrival at Aheefo, 
of brothers Gaulton and Harper, who having called at 
Moco, were accompanied from thence by brother Bucha- 
nan. Their anxiety for us had been very great. Brother 
Bowell they had left at home well ; they had come from 
hoihe alone, not being able to procure company, and in a 
native dress, which they thought would be safest on the 
road ; but after proceeding about a mile, they were over- 
taken by two men who had been sent after them by Vaar- 
jee; here they were met by Maffee, who professed a great 
deal of friendship for us all : after his departure, it was 
proposed to spend a i^hort time in prayer, in which the 
brethren from Ardes engaged, and seemed to enjoy some 
degree of freedom in committing us to the care of our 
heavenly Father, so that our last interview seemed both 
profitable and pleasant.** 

On the 9th of May the dwelling of Buchanan was at- 
tacked and plundered ; even the books, of which the na- 
tives could make no use» were torn in pieces, and the 
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house itself was reduced to a wreck. The narrative of 
several succeeding days is exceedingly interesting, and 
will be given in the missionaries* own words : — 

*^ May the 10th, about three in the morning, we were 
sent for at Atta, to go and join the army of Bungye, news 
being brought in the night that Mulicemar had arrived 
at Tageow with a great force; they were resolved to 
meet him there, and abandon Aheefo to the canoe party, 
which seemed indeed the only step they could tsike to 
avoid utter ruin, it being the determination of the enemy 
entirely to depopulate that part of the island ; which cruel 
purpose they seemed very capable to execute, there be- 
ing only the inhabitants of three small districts shut up in 
a corner where it is scarce a mile Arom shore to shore. 
Without a canoe^ or any possible way of escape, to oppose 
almost all the other inhabitants of the island, with a strong 
reinforcement from Harby, it did not appear any way 
probable that they could sustain the united attack of both 
parties. We accordingly fell in with Atta (who was carried 
in a sort of litter in the rear) about four o*clock; the march 
was conducted under the command of Varjee with a toler- 
able degree of order and reg^ularity ; and about day-break 
we fell in with the enemy's van. The Aheefonians, after 
three shouts, began the onset with great bravery, and in 
a short time the enemy gave way on all hands, leaving 
their killed and wounded to the mercy, or rather cruelty, 
of the victors, who at first gave no quarter. A little way 
from the spot where the fight began, we found one old 
man roasting a part of one of the dead bodies, apparently 
with the design to eat it; at a little distance, we found 
the body of Tooborwaller (who had signalized himself by 
his ill offices to our brethren), which afforded a scene as 
shocking as the former ; a fellow who had severed his head 
and body asunder, was exhibiting them as a proof of his 
prowess ; and even some of the women, as they passed 
him, dipped their hands in his blood, and licked them* 
The enemy made several stands, but were as often worsted, 
and beaten with a considerable loss; in their flight they 
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divided themselyes into two parties, that of Duatonga 
taking one road, and Mulicemar another : the latter of 
which having gained a rising ground, maintained it some 
time, expecting the other party to flank the Aheefonians, 
which, if they at all attempted, they were not ahle to effect. 
At lengthy Mulicemar being killed, they were entirely 
routed ; when several chiefs who had first engaged against 
them, joined the Aheefonians, and with their people were 
accepted by them, and afterwards engaged in their ser-* 
vice. 

Nothing could be more pleasing to the Aheefonians, 
than to see us on the march with them when it first began, 
as they were in general persuaded we had got fire-arms, 
and would make use of them. Accordingly, on every 
little advantage they obtained, we came in with Tallei- 
toobo, and other imaginary deities, for our share of their 
warmest acknowledgments ; even the dog which brother 
Kelso led in his hand, had abundance of food presented 
to him ; but as soon as they found we took no active part 
in the business, we became almost as obnoxious to them 
as any of their adversaries, which occasioned us to leave 
them about eight o'clock, thinking we could scarcely find 
a more dangerous or improper place, although we knew 
not where to go ; it seemed the most desirable to have 
proceeded to Ardes, where we expected the brethren 
would have been perfectly safe, but this was quite im- 
practicable; and if we returned to Aheefo> it seemed 
very improbable we should escape the canoes. However, 
after some deliberation, we determined to return thither, 
and before we reached home, we found that a party had 
been left to keep the canoes in action, whilst the attack 
was made upon the army at Tageow, 

On our arrival at home, we found our beds and every 
thing that was loose had been carried off; several persons 
in the place making what spoil they could ; who, as soon 
as they heard of our coming, fled several ways : they, 
however, had not as yet broken into any of our chests ; 
these we carried into a house of Atta*s, where we thought 
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thej- would not W made quite so free with, and soon aflier 
Beak and Shelly wcail to see after tbe canoes. They did 
not go far, when they saw a party^from them approadnag 
towards us, upon which they returned, and we inutte- 
diately fled to Edbego^ on the back part of the> istaspd, 
whkh seened to afford us the best sb^er we kiivw of 
for tibe presml, beings rendered inaccessible> for canoes 
by » b%h rei^ of coral rocks, which runs all idong tlie 
shore, and very little frequented froaa the kuid» Here we 
got into as close a retirement as we could find, and passed 
the greatest part of thb eventfal day, undiscovered by any 
onew In the evening'. Beak and Shelley returned to tbe 
house) to see how matters were going en. Sometime 
after dark, SheDey returned, inquiring for Beak, who^ he 
said, had come off to us about an hour before : be had lost 
bis way, andvwas not seen by any of us for several days 
after. Shelley- found the canoe perty^had made good their 
landing, and beaAeii back the party lef);^ lb oppose them; 
but had afterwards been driven badd to their canoeff 1^ 
the main body of the Abeefbniasis;, who had given up tbe 
pursuit of the vanqmsbed party, ont purpose t» repel tiiens. 
H^r this it appeared we migbt retbrn home without mnefa 
apprehension of danger, and we accordingly returned. 
We, however, soon found ill was no place of safety? ;• upon 
which- we again quitted it, and retired to the house^ of a 
neighbour, who professed a good dieal of kindness, but 
who, as we have since been informed, entertained serious 
thoughts of having us all murdered m the night. 

Mee^the llth, — After a very anxious and uneasy night, 
we arose about day-break, when brothers Keiso and "Ba- 
ehanan went to our old habitation, to see if Beak had 
found his way back to it ; they found the house rifted and 
ibrsaken, but the boxes which they had put into Atta*s 
place were as yet untouched'. After a diliget]|j^ut un*> 
successful Search fbr Beak, they returned', anj^^ imme* 
lately went to Ecleego, and took a station li^ the wood 
near to our fbrmer one, expecting- he wouHF. still' be df- 
reeted to us. We renmihed there till towards*«GFon, when 
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W6 Wtte ^tirpri^ed Vf K perfion (iaHing out faiB imnMy as- il 
be had been close at hand. We immediately timlcld out, 
^ttL we sliw munberB ef people mmAag oi^ afl eides el 
us. 'Phe person who ealled Beak, and led our dog in 
his hand, infotmed tto* that the Aheefbnians were betoiten^ 
that Atta and man^ motto of onr fHends were killed, aAd. 
tS^at Maffee was^gone ta LoUopango (a place » IHt-te fwB* 
ther diong' the slM^lef), where he destined vs to meet hnn** 
We aCcorcMng I'an With fhem, leaving behind ms a Bible^ 
a pbcket-book^ Whh sofoe instrnmenftsv ko^r which' beii^ 
afif^^Wafds fonnd bf the ftativesy endsed them man^ m 
hiMess search aftei^ ta6t&.' We had ndt goiiei far w%en 
We lost eiir gtdde^ and t^eife left in unoertaintj wherei to 
itnd Maffee, Who* c9&itte not neaf the plade he' menttoiledjL 

Thud cir'eumstanced, it appeared best for us lb hM- o» 
hr the same direction With the' oroiWdy which we did for 
aftout two miles, When we came up' to the part^r of armed 
men, Who demanded of u^ ou<p clothes. It seemedl at the 
pedl of our iives to refuse them, and «k» we surrendef ed 
them quietly, we escaped without fuHber injury ; though 
one of us, who was not so weli habited as the rest, seemed 
in some dWnger on that aecount. Having previouslj ex- 
pected tliis. We had provided ourselves with garments of 
the country cloth» by which means tins calamity was a 
good deal mitigated. Alber ^rdeeeding aoonsidepable wa;^ 
Airther, we found the road turned more inland^ and the 
beach terminated hi a fange of ortiggy rocks, with a thiek 
wood between them and ^e country ; we thought it safest 
to seek a shelter among llhem ^11 the present confusion 
subsided, as we saw that we were viewed widi a very evil 
eye by many of our fellow-lravellsrs. 

Here we accordingly took up our abode, and enjoying 
leisure and opportunity t<>> review the conduct of Pvovit 
deuce towards us in) $Al his'late^disposaksi we still found 
abundant cause to bless^ the* naone of the Lord, who had 
given us so much, and had' talien awa^ so little of what 
was essentially necessary for- 6ur real bappinesa* Though 
stripped^ of evefy' Woridly gdwd,- wittiont so much as a 
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garment to cover us, yet our heavenly inheritance re- 
mained inviolate and inviolable ; and, if spared, our lot 
was cast in a climate where our actual necessities were 
much fewer than in many other parts of the world ; though 
at a distance from friends, and exposed to enemies on all 
sides, we might yet rejoice in the gracious presence of 
our Heavenly Father, our best Friend, and his promised 
protection ; though life seemed more than ever uncertain, 
and death impending, yet neither could separate us from 
the enjoyment of the former ; and the latter, we had cause 
to hope, would hasten to the closer embraces of his love. 
We could not be insensible of the loss we had sustained 
(whereof we -esteem the word of God, and other books 
which we enjoyed, a great number and variety, the most 
considerable part), but we still had access to his throne of 
grace ; and what a difference had his distinguishing grace 
made between us and many thousands aroxmd us, who 
never heard of his word, nor the salvation it reveals ! 

In the course of the afternoon, we found in a hole of a 
rock a quantity of fresh water, which afforded us a most 
seasonable and welcome refreshment : and about sun-set. 
Brothers Shelly and Cooper went in search of food, of 
which we all stood in much need, having tasted nothing 
except water since the foregoing evening. In less than 
half an hour they returned, bringing with them a bread- 
fruit, and some green bananas, which they had received 
of a company of men they met at a little distance, who 
informed them of the death of all our brethren at Ardes, 
who, with Benjamin Burham, had been killed near their 
houses on the past day by the Aheefonians. The blow 
was severely felt by us all, and indeed (not to immediately 
affect our own lives) a much heavier one could not have 
been given to us, or to the interests of the mission ; for 
they were young men who possessed in an eminent degree 
every talent necessary to render them useful in their sta- 
tion, and earnestly concerned to make a diligent improve- 
lueat of them all for their Master*s use. 

Of the immediate cause or manner of this sad cat»- 
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strophe, we can gire no certain account, for the natires* 
seemingly determined to keep us in the dark concerning 
it, have told us different stories; hy which, however, it 
would appear, that too great a confidence in the good-wiU 
of the natives had prevented them taking their flight ; for 
Vaarjee not only called to inform them of their danger, 
but staid, entreating them to flee from it, till he had 
scarcely time to escape himself. This made the divine 
goodness towards us appear in a fresh light, which, while 
so many had been overthrown, and even some of our own 
small body, had plucked us from the midst of the burning. 

Afler roasting what pittance of provision they brought 
us, we ate a part, reserving the rest for the morning, 
being very desirous of spending the Sunday undiscovered. 
A light shower of rain, and an expectation of more, drove 
us to seek a place of covert among the rocks ; but the best 
cave we could find afforded us a very poor accommoda- 
tion, being too low to admit us turning ourselves in it, 
and affording us little shelter from the rain^ which, how- 
ever soon ceased* 

Sunday^ May the 12M. — About day-break we arose 
greatly refreshed, without having caught the least cold : 
so far was our strength suited to our day. We found it 
necessary to quit our lodgiUg-place, as the road passed 
close by it, and to go a little further within the rocks. In 
our way we found that the rain in the night had replen* 
ished the water-hole, and finding a convenient retirement 
a little way from it, we breakfasted on the remainder of 
our bread-fruit and bananas. We spent the day chiefly 
in conversation and prayer, holding a conference in the 
forenoon on Psalm czlvi. 5, and in the afternoon on Isaiah 
zzvi* 4. Just as we concluded our last exercise, we were 
surprised by a man armed with a club and a spear, who 
bolted up close by us. At first he balanced the spear in 
his hand, and seemed inclined to throw it, but observing 
our number, and the dog which was with us, he appeared 
much confused, and at a loss what to do. We immediately 
spoke to him, and he pretended to have been sent by 
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Haffe^ t9 Ae«k for m } /^ cM^ii^ 113 in a friendly mfui« 
i|9P fjD^ /^9if|]^Qg l^ere ^ j^:9rvM| ln/e desired us to wait 
|j}l t^ iopght sofli^e oloth, iprbiph jl^d l)«d left in the aeigh- 
^((Htripg WQPfl, ^ajing he W9^ 4^^ return and take us 
tp X^^. HJj^n wjii^h Ji^ left p#, 4^4 in ft very few wl> 
Q¥i^si'9tiirne49 !;>i^ f^ww^ a earrings very different from 
wb^t hp b^d <ipQ§ i^t ^^ ; i^nd dfisirix^ us i^ain to stay^ 
he left ^f a §e^ui time. HoiireTer} Qot knowing what 
to tUnk of his n^ys^^^u^ icoajijiet, w^ did not wait his 
r/Bturn, hut left th^ rot^k? i& ^ pautipiis a manner as wi» 
could, fearing h^ J»jgh^ >e gp^e ^Q Jviftg a party upop m f 
and finding a rpad th9<t Ipd 49^|) to the sea, we descended 
^Q it, and came toward tb# h^apl^. We had not proceeded 
wany yords, wheji wefo»»d^ phild, apparently about eight 
or nine years old, lying 4e*d* Wp preceded about a mije 
on our way to Ah^«sfp, ib9 pnjy part of thp cpuntry that 
seemed open to i}s, though w# k^e^ QOl; a^ yet whether 
it wts in the ha^ds of fnfi94s or ipemi^s, when we met 
a compM»y, CQnSifttipg of ttn pr tw.elyp persons, amongf^ 
whom was a young woman who was kqpwn to Brother 
SheJly. On inquiring lytelfp we ir^re going» we informed 
her, aod 4he adyus^d 9s rMber to return with them, who 
were on their way to a p}ac9 called F^heffa, where several 
of th^ woiuided Ahe^of^asn yfi^re retired, and, azuong 
others, an old oelghhow <^ our^, naija^d Vigahee Oor^i^ 
oorep (of vho9^ good-wlU Wf faltd m reason to for^^ sff^j 
high opinion), to whom §b» pSered tQ introduce u^. Ai« 
thmigh some pf u» were y^ry lyiwillipg to venture thf^^ 
selves in his power, it seemed th§ only open door we had» 
foPy in the (comhat with the e^M^oes on the 1 1th, wp h^ 
lost all our friends^ Atta* with three of his brpthersi and 
indeed n^ost of the chiefs in the party, were killed; l^ 
son, Commawie Vaarjee, imd others, wounded, and goi^Q 
into different parts of the country. Not only our PV9 
house, but tho^e of Atta, were entirely pliQidfiared, so that 
we had not an article of any kind left m» And a» pld 
diief named Cafoa, who wa0 hUmed by many for th« 
death of our bretfareo, and afterwards s^pwed a. stroiy 
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iacUnatioo to have destrojed us all, having had a prinoi* 
pal h«iid in beatii^ off the canoes, was considered as the 
ndintg chief for the present. We accordii^lj went with 
tliem to Faheffii, where we arrived about dusk, and call- 
11^ at the house of another friend, we were kindly enter- 
tained by him for the night. 

Hoy tke 13M. — We waited pretty ear^ -on Agahee 
Ooreeooree, who received us in a very kind and friendly 
raaaner. We had not been with him long, when a person 
who came to see him, informed us, that Beak had just 
passed by with Cowmawie, being on their way to a place 
called Howmoo. Some of us, who were very desirous of 
seeing them* proposed foUowii^g them ; be, however, de« 
tained us till next morning, durii^ which time be enter- 
tained us with the best he could procure, and tihen sent 
two men to conduct us to the place. In our way thither, 
we found two men dead on the road, and met with several 
who insulted us very much; one youo^g man especially 
boasted of his activity in killing our brethren, and de- 
stroying their place. On our arrival at Howmoo, we found 
thaJt Beak and Cowmawie were gone; there were, however, 
a company present who treated us with great kindness 
and brought us safe back to Fahefia, where we passed 
the remainder of the day> and the following night. 

May the I5th. — Notvnthstandiug the friendship of our 
host, we thought it necessary for at least a part of us to 
leave him, lest his kindness to us mi^t bring him into 
straitened circumstances. Accordingly we signified to him 
our inclination for three to go to Aheefo, and two to re- 
main with him ; which he approved of, and appointed his 
brother and several other joxxag men to accompany us. 
Upon which, Buchanan, Shelly, and Wilkinson, leaving 
Cooper and Kelso behind, took their departure, and soon 
arrived at Aheefo. They were taken first to one of their 
afMrit-houses, as they call them, which beii\g considered 
as a sanctuary from almost every calamity, was much oc- 
cupied for the present by women and wounded people; 
among whom they found two of Atta*i wives, who in- 
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formed them that Cowmawie and Maffeelao were abont 
two miles off, at Tallakee Harbj Brother Shelly imme- 
diately went with one of them to Cowmawie, and soon 
after Brothers Buchanan and Wilkinson followed with the 
other. On the road they were met hy old Cafoa, patroling 
with a party of armed men, who stopped Brother Bu- 
chanan, and seemed determined to put an end to his life ; 
but at the instance of some of his own people, who thought 
it better to dispatch the brethren all together, he per« 
mitted him to pass on. They afterwards met with several 
who eicpressed great satisfaction in the prospect of their 
immediate death. When they came to Brother Shelly, 
he informed them he believed the sentence was already 
passed upon us all, and would in a few minutes be exe- 
cuted on those who were present. Cowmawie^ how- 
ever, was gone to make use of his influence in our favour, 
and it pleased the Lord once more to favotir his attempts 
with success, which he returned to announce to us after 
about an hour's stay. Soon after. Brother Buchanan 
waited on Maffee, who received him in a very cordial 
manner ; and in the evening. Brothers Cooper and Kelso, 
with Ooreeooree, came into the same neighbourhood. We 
now learned that the canoes had retired no further than 
Attataw, from whence they were expected to return every 
tide ; so that we were likely to be again exposed to dan- 
'gers similar to those we had already escaped. 

Our situation here was very disagreeable, being ex- 
posed to the insults of the rabble ; and the dead bodies 
lying about filled the air with an intolerable stench. How- 
ever, we were not long detained in it; for on the 16th, 
Brothers Kelso and Cooper returned with our friend 
Ooreeooree to his house, and in the morning it was Ibund 
that the fleet was gone from Attataw, without choosing 
to hazard another battle at this time. The same forenoon 
the camp broke up, when Brothers Shelly and Wilkinson 
returned with Cowmawie to their old residence; and 
brother Buchanan, with Maffee and his family, to a place 
called Falleedoa, at a small distance from lliem, where 
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MaiFee*8 chief woman, Feenon, vas almost immediately 
delivered of a daughter, which was looked upon by him 
as a very bad omen in their present circumstances. 

May \Qth, — Beak returned to us ; in his absence he 
had met with a variety of treatment. The night on which 
he left us, having lost his way, he fell in with a gang who 
stripped him, from whom be had much to do to escape 
with life ; and after passing the night among rocks, with* 
out a covering of any kind, except a piece of cocoa-nut 
leaf tied about his loins, in the morning he found his way 
to Bangye, and was soon involved in the midst of the 
battle, from whence he escaped with some difficulty. In 
his way to Howmoo he had lost Cowmawie, through a 
false idarm that was given them on the road, which put 
them all to the rout, and was afterwards picked up by 
entire strangers, who took him to the same place : from 
thence returning to Aheefo» he went immediately to Maf* 
fknga, a quite different part of the country, where he 
again fell among strangers, who treated him with great 
kindness ; but imagining they had formed a design of 
carrying him off with them to Vavaoo, he left them ; and 
when he had travelled about twelve miles, and was come 
within a very little of Aheefo, he was chased by a party, 
from whom he hardly escaped, after he had thrown away 
his garment, which hampered him in running, so that he 
was again naked. When within a quarter of a mile of 
completing his journey, be was met by another company, 
who furnished him with a garment ; and taking him with 
them, led him by a roundabout way through the country, 
to the very place from which he first set out. Being 
kindly entertained by them, he continued with them, till 
they, having finished their business, brought him back at 
this time to Aheefo, where he, with very little trouble, 
found us, and joined his old companions. 

Vilagee Ooreeooree, having been rendered unfit for ftnr* 
ther sex vice by three wounds he had received in the first 
battle, and being afraid to wait the return of Loogalalla 
(who it was probable had f>nly retreated to rally his broken 
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foreas), vent with hit whole iaanly^ including Brothers' 
Kdso and Cooper* on the 2lat (May) to Maffanga^ which 
was conaidered as % kind iii privileged district, having 
taken no part in the war« Th^ joiiroej thither was ren- 
dered very <fiaagreeahb by the number of dead bodies- 
wboeh lay in the read, and was attended with some dan- 
ger, bat they wene happoily preserved from any harm. In 
the «onrse of the week tbey were followed by many more, 
wbieh greatly reduced both the strength and spirits of the 
Aheefoniaaa, and Mt the few that remained a very easy. 
pr^. 

June ^. -^ LoogaUdia with most of his fleet arrived, 
when we soon iovKod that the Aheefonians had in their 
turn been made to feel the same or greater barbaritiea 
than they had at &rst exercised. In the evening, Sherlock, 
witii two of the natives, came to Beak and Brother Bu- 
ehanan with a message Arom the Doatonga, to wait upon 
him immediately* Brother Buchanan having strained hia 
foot in his journey, waa not very able to comply, and 
Beak would not go without him ; they therefore excused 
themselves. The house in which they were being a com- 
mon receptacle for all who went and, came, Sherlock 
thought proper to lodge with them. In the course of the 
evening he seemed at a loss how to render himself vile 
enough, boasdng mu^ of his activity in some of the most 
inhuman scenes that had been transacted at Aheefo, and 
Introducing among the natives the most obscene conver- 
sation he could invent. 

Jtme 3d, — Another message of the same import was 
brought. from Dnatonga; when Macowee desired Beak 
and Brother Buchanan to accompany him to Fachafanooa;, 
when they found that the other brethren had also been 
sent for by LoogalaUa, and were preparing to wait upon 
him. Beak accompanied them, and they were received 
tn the Idndest manner by those chiefs, who gave them 
many assurances of their friendship, and who, we found, 
tiad made it part of their general orders, before their last 
landings that we should not be hurt ; and as soon as thej 



U^iM Ka4 it^nt ye«»on witb a party to search &r ua, io 
jprovid#f|t wias the diviae c«re for our ^afetj in the midit 
of Ais fsommotioQ* 

liOogaMla having ooQcei^^ a atrppg de&ir« for owr 
4og, vhioh we had loA: at Aheefo, and having efcapad to 
th9 fi^ldff could OfOt h^ tal&en hy his poople, desirod tha^ 
4pnie of m would go and hring him ; and on the 4th, Beak 
ai^d ^heU^y went according to his desire, leaving Brotherf 
BnohaWiW and Wilkinson at Fackafanoona*0« 3oon after 
their departure, a strong party from the canoes landed, 
iiad marched to a neighbouring %naliaee^ where a oomicil 
was held to dispose of the Aheefonian chie&i who were all 
^nromoned to attend. After sitting sereral hours, during 
which the poor prisoners were exposed to the continual 
insnlts of the victors, an act of indemnity was passed in 
faFour of them all except Mafifee and ten others, who re* 
^yed banishment to a solitary and imfrequeuted island, 
W^ Haiby^ which yielding nothing for their subsistence, 
WW> much the same as condemning them to utter starvar 
tion. They were immediately put on board a canoe, and 
^ent off amidst the Htterest lamentation of ^ives, children, 
m^ other relatives. We have since heard vanous ac« 
coupt^ of their deaths^ the most favourable of which was, 
that after talking them to such a distance from land as to 
rfmd9r their escape to it impossible^ they were all thrown 
overboard. 

Jime th^ ^^A,-.^Beak and Brother Shelley returned^ 
ivringing with them the dog, who had returned every 
^ye^^ing to the house where he had left them. They ha4 
also ^und the boat, which we expected would have been, 
{qt the sake of her nails', either burned or entirely pulled to 
pifC^, bi;it had received little injury, though every thing 
around her was laid in ruin. They gathered up several 
fragment^ of books and other articles, which they brought 
with them« Cowmawie, who had been appointed by Loo^ 
galalla to succeed to the office of Atta, his father, had 
given Shelley a pressing invitation to return to livo with 
him* which he determined to accept, Qeing funurtied by 
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Fackafanooa with a small canoe, be set off immediaielT to 
Mooa, whither Loogalalla had sailed in the morning, 
taking with him the dog, and leaving Beak behind. Find- 
ing Fackafanooa desirous of having us all together, and 
Macowee willing to gratify him, we readily yielded to 
their inclination, and Beak, and Brother Buchanan, and 
Wilkinson, took up their residence together in a house 
to which he appointed us, but which, being open to all 
visitors, proved on many accounts a very uncomfortable 
habitation. 

Notwithstanding the friendly professions of Fackafa* 
nooa, we could easily perceive that he was actuated by the 
same selfish principles as the generality of his country* 
men, for the brethren both at Ardeo and Aheefo having 
buried a good deal of property, which had since been dis* 
covered, he gave us to understand that he expected there 
remained much undiscovered, especially at Mooa, where 
none could be found, though diligently searched for ; and 
seemed very much disappointed when assured of his mis* 
take. 

On the 8th, he desired us to go to Ardeo, to search 
for some things he heard had been hid there ; and ordered 
one Mangonoo, who had formerly been very intimate with 
the brethren, to accompany us with about a dozen of men. 
Though we were no way solicitous for the success of the 
business upon which we were sent, we gladly embraced 
this opportunity of a visit to Ardeo, as we hoped before 
our return to be able to render the last offices of friend* 
ship to our deceased brethren, who still lay upon the road 
exposed to the insults of all that passed by. We accordingly 
set forward on our journey, and soon found Mangonoo, 
who had already searched the place, and made a pretty 
g^od booty for himself. 

On our arrival at Ardeo, we found it a perfect desola- 
tion; the fences were all torn in pieces, the houses either 
burnt or laid in ruinous heaps, and the fruits mostly de- 
stroyed. After taking a short survey of the premises, we 
were conducted to the place where our brethren lay« 
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which afibrdei a still more melancholy and distressing 
scene. We found Brother Bowell and Gaulton upon the 
road, very near to each other. Brother Harper lay in the 
adjoining field, about 50 yards nearer home. They were 
all so much disfigured, that we could not have known any 
of them, but for the natives, who had often seen them 
since their death. Burham was at a considerable distance 
from them> and being in a kind of a ditch, seemingly in 
such a state that he could not be moved without falling in 
pieces, we covered him with earth where he lay, and after- 
wards, with the assistance of the natives, digging a grave 
large enough to contain the brethren, we with some diffi- 
culty moved them into it, and thus interred them without 
either coffin or shroud, not having so much as a change 
of country cloth for our own use. After finishing this 
mournful business, we returned home, where we found 
brother Kelso, who informed us, that having been, with 
Brother Cooper, invited to a greater distance into the 
country, they had determined to accept it, and came in 
the afternoon to bid us farewell, when they found Brother 
Shelly, who had come from Mooa to get some of us to 
join company with him, having been ordered by Looga- 
lalla to return to Aheefo. Cooper, upon this, giving up 
his former engagement, went with Brother Shelly to Mooa, 
by which Brother Kelso was reduced to the alternative of 
going to the country alone, or remaining with us ; which 
last meeting with the approbation of Fackafanooa, and 
seeming to us all the most prudent step he could take, he 
took up his residence with us." 

The missionaries remained on the island till the 24th 
of January 1810. when they were taken off by the Betsy 
privateer, commanded by Captain Clark. They thus de- 
scribe their taking leave of the island : — 

*^ Captain Clark being made acquainted with our cir- 
cumstances, most kindly offered us a passage with him to 
Port Jackson, assuring us that his cabin, and whatever it 
contained, was at our service. The consideration of all 
these circumstances banished from our mind every scruple 
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regarding the propriety of quitting the island; fdf AS the 
Lord had so wonderfully and graciously opened a "Wilf 
for our escape, We could not but look upon it a^r si pfaiti 
intimation of his will for us to be gone. We accordingly 
accepted the generous offers made us, and immediately 
dispatched two natives, who had come with us, With tf 
letter to Brother Shelly, who (ihose to be left At hottt^, 
till we had attained to a greater certainty respectittg' %%& 
ships, than we could do before we left it. 

The next eYening» about dusk, he arrived in a ^ttLalV 
canoe provided for him by Atta, teho, being iuform^cf 
by our messengers of the opportunity we had of esos^plilgr 
the danger which he thought Impending ov&f ud, ittofi^ 
urged him to depart, although, he Said, his saffeiliig' US' 
to do so might probably hasten his own deaith : It, how- 
ever, did not seem likely that his detaining us wouM hsive' 
been a means of averting it. By his oWli request, Shi^lff 
wrote a letter, directed to the i^tt^T* ^ ^^7 <^ther ^hi^ 
that might put in, assuring them of his frieUdly djfspod- 
tion towards us, and clearing him froin all bfame iff OUY 
disasters, which Was left with him. 

On the morning of the 24th we put to sea. As' W6 ciUif€$* 
nBar the nortb point of the island, ti^&r which" our gj^ff^- 
rous friend lived, he, with Ooreeooree and several 6{ ouf 
old friends, came off' with a few cocoa-nuts, as a present 
to the captain, to whom they presented them, with fliany 
apologies for their poverty, which prevented them from 
making such acknowledgments to him ajs they wished to 
have done. After a considerable stay, during which they 
were treated in the kindest manner by our worthy cap- 
tain, they took a most affectionate leave of us all. Atta 
shed many tears ; our feelings on the occasion cannot bel 
easily conceived, much less expressed. The loss of time, 
of toil, and of public expense, were weighty considera- 
tions ; but that of leaving a whole country, containing 
thousands of our race, among whom were the affectionate 
friends we had now parted from, sitting in the gross 
darkness of pagan superstition, bound to the service of 
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ihi worst of fjranfff hj the cftasBB of ibdr^mnigtMnitux ' 
and prejudices, and withonf being able* to effect anythiiig 
for their emancipation, outweighed them all. H seesMd, 
however, our duty thankfuH^r And huttbif i& submit, 
knowing that the Lord is sorereign kt ftH hiy dispensii- 
^ons, and *" giveth no account of his matters,' and at the 
same time to rejoice in hope that these benighted islands' 
shall yet wait for his law ; fbfr which end it is not impcN)^ 
sible that our residence among them may, ut some way, 
though we cannot see how, be yet made subsernent.*'— 
BToomfield, 



NISaioNMlY DANGERS IN SOUTH AWVlCA, 

In August 1811, the member&r of the missionarf sta- 
tion of Bavian's Kloof were involved in deep distress^ by 
a most affecting accident. The neighbourhood having 
been much infested by wolveff, which committed great 
havoc among the cattle, a day was appointed to hunt and' 
destroy them, agreeably to the* usual practice of the cotmy 
try. The brethren Bonatz and Schmitt, with about thirty 
Hottentots, accordingly set out in the morning with loaded 
guns. When about an hour's ride from the settlement, 
they discovered and wounded a wolf, but the animal madfe 
its escape among the bushes. They pursued it fbr sonve 
time, but not being able to detect its hiding-place, the two 
missionaries resolved to return home. They had already 
left the Hottentots a small distance, when the Iktter cried 
that they had discovered the wolf in a thicket near at 
hand. Schmitt immediately rode back to their assistance, 
but Bonatz remained behind, as he had not his gun with 
him. When they were in the thicket, the dog started the 
animal. Those within did not see what it was ; but those 
without exclaimed it was a tiger, and- ran off, leaving the 
missionary and one of the Hottentots in the middle of the 
bushes, and perfectly at a loss by what side to escape, fietft 
they should come directly upon it. They therefbre pvtf- 
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oeeded slowly, with their guns pointed, designing to shoot 
the animal the moment it made its appearance. On a 
sudden the tiger sprung upon the Hottentot, pulled him 
down, and hegan to bite his face. The distance of the 
place from whence the animal made his spring to that 
on which the Hottentot stood, was fully twenty feet, and 
over bushes from six to eight feet high, so that, had it 
not been for the horror of the scene, it would have been 
very amusing to behold the enraged animal flying like a 
bird through the air, with open jaw and lashing tail, and 
screaming with the greatest violence. Schmitt, who was 
close at hand, prepared to shoot the tiger ; but the mo- 
tions of the Hottentot and the animal in rolling about, 
and struggling together, were so rapid, that he was afraid 
to fire lest he should injure him whom he wished to save. 
Immediately, however, the tiger let go the Hottentot 
and made a spring at the missionary. His gun being of 
no use at such close quarters, he threw it down, and in 
order to shield his face held up his arm, which the animal 
instantly seized close to the elbow with his jaws. Schmitt, 
however, was still able, with the same hand, to lay hold 
of one of the tiger's fore-feet, while with the other paw 
the animal continued striking his breast and tearing his 
clothes. Happily both fell in the struggle in such a posi- 
tion, that the missionary's knee rested on the pit of the 
tiger*s stomach. He, at the same time, grasped the ani- 
mal's throat with his right hand, and kept him down 
with all his might. His face now lay directly over the 
tiger, whose open mouth, from the pressure of the wind- 
pipe, sent forth the most hideous, hoarse, convulsive 
groans, while his starting eyes seemed to flash with fire. 
As his strength was fast failing, Schmitt called to his 
companions to come to his assistance ; while, on the other 
hand, the rage and agony of the tiger supplied it with 
extraordinary energy. On hearing his cries, the Hot- 
tentots ran to his assistance, and one of them snatch- 
ing up the loaded gun which lay on the ground, shot the 
tiger throogh the heart. His death was instantaneous. 
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Had tiM tptatk of fife not been ooaiplietely exthiguhh^f 
hh dying struggles might hare proved fkt«l to some of 
bis MsadlantSi AlKMit three o*eloek itn the Afternoon they 
sBtrived at Gruenekloof with the poor missioaoryf who' 
though severely wounded it^rs stiU alive. A« the caser 
however, was of an eztracNrdinary nature, his frienda were 
iim<^ at a loes how to- treat him ; and before it was pos* 
sible to obtain medioat advice from the Cape, the inAu»^ 
mation had spread to an alarming extent. Every hour, 
indleed, he grew worse. He had seven or eight woundv 
fi^m the elbow to the wrist ; in some places they pene* 
traled to the very bone ; and as the teeth and claws of 
ft tig^r ore shaped like those of » cat, they had of course 
Iterated the partsr His brethren, after several days, 
procured a medical man from the Cape, who bled him- 
visry freely, and kindly pronnsed not to leave him until he^ 
was out of danger. By degrees the inflkunmation abated, 
^^ptoms of a* favourable nature began to appear ; and 
to l^e astonishment of aH hb friends, Schmitt at length 
recovered, though he did not eijoy the same degree of 
health as before. 

The Hottentot, though severely wounded, did not suffer 
80 much bodily pain as the mis^onary. It was the* third 
Instanoe in which be had encountered a tiger, and this 
time he would in all probaUlity have lost his life had not 
Schmitt risked his own to save him. After the tiger had 
thrown the Hottentot down, the missionary might easily 
have made his escape, as well as his companions, but he 
he could not bear to see the poor man lose his life, with** 
out endeavouring at least to rescue him. — Methodist 
Magazine, 



iNCmSKTS ON A VOYAGE IN THE SUMDEBBUNDS. 

The Sunderbunds is an extensive tract of country to 
the south-east of Calcutta, and stretching along the coast 
of the Bay of Bengal. It is composed of a labyrinth of 

M 
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creeks, all of which are salt, except those which eomma- 
nicate with the principal arm of the Ganges : these natural 
canals form a complete inland navigation. The passages 
through the Sunderhunds for large vessels, Major Rennel 
observes, present a grand and curious spectacle. 

A navigation of more than 200 miles through a thick 
forest, divided into numberless islands by a multitude of 
channels, so various in width that a vessel has at one time 
her masts entangled among the branches of trees, and at 
another sails on a capacious river, beautifully skirted with 
woods, and affording in each direction a vista of several 
miles extent. The waters (with the exception above men- 
tioned) are everywhere salt ; and the whole extent of fo- 
rest is abandoned to wild beasts; so that they are seldom 
visited but in cases of necessity, except by wood-cutters 
and salt-makers, whose ^^ dreadful trade" is exercised at 
the peril of their lives ; for the tigers not only appear on 
the margin in quest of prey, but often in the night time 
swim to the boats that lie at anchor in the middle of the 
river. 

Of these dangers, the missionaries witnessed a fearful 
instance on the occasion of one of their visits. We quote 
their own lively narrative : — 

^^ About eleven o*clock in the forenoon, we cast anchor 
in the Barchurra Nuddee, with an extensive forest on both 
sides. An hour had just elapsed, when, at about a hun- 
dred yards from us, an alligator came up out of the river 
to enjoy his noon-tid<' sleep in the rays of the sun. After 
remaining there about half an hour, and being apparently 
in a sound sleep, we observed an inmiense tiger emerging 
from the jungle, and bending his steps towards the place 
where the alligator lay. In size the tiger exceeded the 
largest which we had ever seen ; and his broad round face, 
when turned towards us, striped with white, his fierce 
eyes, together with the amazing apparent strength of his 
limbs, made the stoutest heart on board tremble at the 
thought of encountering such a dreadful foe. With the 
most cautious pace imaginable, the tiger approached the 
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alligator ; his raised foot remained some seconds before 
he replaced it on the ground ; and so he proceeded till 
he came within the power of his leap, when exerting all 
his streng^, and bounding from the earth, he descended 
immediately upon the alligator's back, and seized it by its 
throat. The monster of the deep, roused from its slum- 
ber, opened its tremendous jaws, and lashed its terriiio 
tail ; and while the conflict lasted, each seemed to exert 
its utmost strength. The tiger, however, had the advan- 
tage, for he had grasped the alligator in a part of the neck 
which entirely prevented him from turning his head suffi. 
ciently round to seize his antagonist ; and though many 
severe blows were inflicted on the body of the tiger by its 
saw-like tail, the noble beast of the forest, when the battle 
was concluded, shook its brawny sides, and seemed un- 
conscious of any pain. Having overcome the alligator, 
he dragged it a little farther on the shore, and sat over 
it exactly in the attitude of a cat over a captive mouse. 
He then took the creature in his mouth, and gently walked 
off with it into the jungles. About ten minutes afterwards, 
we saw the tiger emerge from the forest ; and after gaz- 
ing at us for a few minutes, and perhaps imagining that 
we were almost too far from the shore to allow him to 
add us to the number of his trophies of victory and blood, 
he slowly pursued his course in a different direction from 
that where he had left his prey, and we saw him no more. 
In less than an hour after, the alligator, who had been 
stunned but not killed, crept out of the jungle, and though 
evidently much it^ured, yet with some difficulty reached 
the river, and escaped the power of his sanguinary foe. 
He, however, was too much lacerated to remain long in 
the water, and soon again came to land; but took the 
precaution of exposing only a part of his body, and keep- 
ing his face toward the shore. He continued but a very 
short time, and again launched into the deep, repeating 
his visits to the beach almost every quarter of an hour 
while we remained. The sight was magnificent, and one 
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v^i^t seldbni) nataessttd : U tnught us never to go< iie«&» 
lessl}! on aboce in sneK a pUce^. 

The nfixt day we crossed ^e Tbakooran, and «ni«ed 
a^nigkiatthe Itfotwal, both, immense rijrers,. about, five 
miles bvoad During the whole of thia da^ we; did nol 
see & single human being i nor hear a sounds except the 
howling of the winds through the forest tree^, ib» splashf 
ing of the waters^ and the occasional screaaningn of the 
sea-gull. At night we passed through a yery narvow 
channel, and the boat frequently waslnruehed by the leaves, 
and branches o£ the trees on. shore: the moon. was at its. 
full, and enabled the boatmen to percdve a huge tigjer 
stealing from« behind the bushes and following the boftt,, 
waiting an opportunity of {^ringing on. board, and seizing 
one of us as his prey. The poor people, dread&Uy alarmed^, 
pulled with' all their might ; and, with the blessing of 
God, a6en some considerable, tioae^ we entered the large 
river^ and. thus escaped th% danger with which we w^e 
threatened* 

Having oome to: anchor the fgUowing eTeniag> in a 
place so exceedingly wild. that, we imagined no human, 
being in, bis right senses would attempt to put his ^t on 
shore^. we were astonished at perceiving two men running 
with all their might. along the beach— 'Occasionally enter- 
ing the junglea lor a, few minutes >^ then emerging again, 
and pursuing their course with the greatest possible speed* 
They were armed merely with thick sticks. We were 
afterwards informed that they were going to present the 
evening sacrifice of their party ; and in order to prevent, 
being seized by a 1iger» they kept constantly on the run-^-* 
the habits of that animal, a^ they supposed, not allowing 
him to seize on his prey while it continues in rapid motion^ 
There is. no doubt,, however^ but that several of these 
poor infatuated creatures are in this way destroyed. The 
tonduct of these benighted heathens furnished matter o£ 
painlul reflection: to obtain the favour and protection of 
the god of their tribe, they consider no danger or fatigue 
too great ; but, boldly traversing paths untrod by human 
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foot, except tbeir ow&, ^vefj evening, with i\^h fives in 
tfaeir haniik, go f&tHi to preseat tAieir Efaot*ifioe6, tttid 4S6t 
up tkeir ^ptnjen" -^ASkionary Begufter, 



On Januaty 7th, 1832^ we ieft liruktiaiofa in ^ lal^ 
^lanoe belonging to the chief Ttifoou, to |>r>oo0e<l to out 
new 8tati<Hi at Vavon. We h^A waited a^few ^Sayfe ^ a 
favourable wiikd ; and as on the 7th the win»d ttecactie moi% 
favourable, we were called up about four o^dioek to ft^ 
pare Ifor sailing, and proceeded to the oaaioe betweein ^ 
and seven o'clock. It was a very affecting season t many 
«arromnded us, weeping on account of our departiir«( 
for, from oiur having been at Nukualofa more than fottt 
years, the people had acquired a strong affection for us 
Two smaller canoes were to have accompanied as ; but on 
•ccount of our being detained by the loading of our leanoe, 
the ot^er canoes sailed about an hour beforo us* 

We pat to sea^ and €br a few hours went (forward wkk 
ft fair and moderate wind, but with a heavy swell, which 
Increased as the wind became stronger. This occasioned 
the breaking of the yard, and afterward our mast ; this 
happened about noon. The iswk was immediate^ taken 
down, and a v«ry small one sfet^ By the time these ar«. 
rangements were made, we liad lost sight of the tw« 
email canoes. As the evening came on, the sailors were 
anxiously looking out for land ; hoping tibrat we were neaf 
Namnka, the island at which it was proposed that we 
ahould rest during the Sabbath- Night came on, but no 
land appeared in sight* We were driven hither and 
^ther till break of day, but no land appeared till a^ut 
an hour after sun-riae ; arriving abottt noon, we found it 
to be Hunga, one of two small uninhabited islands. W« 
found it impracticable to land, on account of tiM steep- 
ttess of the rooks, and the heavy swell of the sea. 

After deliberating for some time as to what wn should 
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do, it was determined to try to return to Tonga. In 
order to lighten the canoe, the mast and part of the yard 
were thrown into the sea. The wind became favourable, 
blowing from the north ; and the canoe being lightened 
there was less motion. The wind continuing favourable, 
we made way ; and before sun-set, one of the Tonga isles, 
called Atata, appeared in sight, which occasioned a gene- 
ral thanksgiving. The sailors hoped to make this island, 
which b only about seven miles from Nakualofa ; bat, as 
they were striving to make the island, and were within 
about two or three miles of it, just as the moon was gone 
down, about nine o'clock, the wind changed from north 
to east, and blew tremendously. The men immediately 
took down their sails ; but before they could get to their 
paddles, the canoe was driven with great violence on the 
reefs, and began to break up. Joseph, one of oar native 
teachers, came to me, and said, ^^ Mr. Cross I be strong 
our minds toward God, for we are all dead!** We com- 
mitted ourselves to God, and in a few seconds were 
washed off the canoe into the sea, and the canoe was 
dashed to pieces. I had my arms round my wife, nor 
did I let her go. The water was about six or seven feet 
deep. Several times we rose to the surface, and were as 
often overwhelmed by the surf. I continued to hold her 
with my right arm, while my left was employed in catch- 
ing at poles and broken parts of the canoe, by which 
means we had an opportunity of breathing. 

No word of complaint or fear escaped my dear wife*s 
lips; but she several times said — ^^ Lord, save us! Lord, 
have mercy upon us ! Lord, deliver us in this our time 
of need!" I said — '^ Look to the Lord 1 we are both go- 
ing to heaven together." A few more seconds, and she 
spoke no more. I still clasped h^ with my right arm — 
was perfectly collected — and expected in a few minutes 
more to be in heaven with her ; but the Lord, contrary 
to my expectation, made a way for my escape. 

A short time after her spirit had fled, I found myself 
near some boards, part of the deck of the canoe: my 
strenfirth was nearly exhausted; but I still held the body 
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of my d«ar wife. One of our people then discovered me, 
a native of Fiji, but a member of our society at Tonga: 
he took me by the hand, and thus kept me to the boards 
as they were driven about in the water. I became very 
weak ; but another of our people helped me on the boards. 
Being unable any longer to take care of the body of my 
wife, I desired Jonathan, the Fijiman, to make it fast to 
the board on which they had placed me ; which was ao- 
oordingly done. By this time several parts of the canoe 
were tied together, forming a kind of raft, and perhaps 
m<»*e than twenty persons seated thereon; and thus we 
were driven about we knew not whither. 

The general expectation was, from the course of the 
wind, that if the boards could be kept together, we should 
be drifted to Hihifo, that part of Tonga where the chief 
Ata resides, and which is about eight miles from the place 
where our canoe had broken up. To our great joy we 
found ourselves close to a small uninhabited island, called 
Toketoke. We might have been drifted above or below 
it, but such was the goodness of God to us, we were 
drifted against it. It was very difficult to land, on ac- 
count of the sharp rocks which hung over the sea, and 
the dashing of the waves; but, thi^ough the mercy of 
God, all who were upon the raft got safe on shore. I 
shall not soon forget how eagerly some of the men caught 
at a tree which hung over the sea : to this they tied the 
raft;. Some climbed up, and these helped others; and 
thus we were saved from a watery grave. But the body 
of my dear wife was not to be found : it was supposed 
that the board to which it was made fast was separated 
from the others by the violence of the waves, and thus 
the body was drifted away. The remains were afterward* 
fi>und, and interred at Tonga. — Misnonary Register, 



MRS. JUDSON'b sufferings. 



Imkbdiatslt on their arrival at the scene of their la- 
hours, Mr and Mrs. Judson cor'vaenced the study of the 
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laagiuge, and €or thk -purpose they hired an able aad 
intflUigeal teacher. But as he did not uoderstand Eng* 
lishf the only mode in which they ooold acquire the laar 
goage, was by poinUng to Tarious objects, the oamas td 
whidi the teacher pronounced in Burman. Amid all 
disadvairtages, howerer, they made rapid progress, and 
were soon able to converse with the nadves with toleraUa 
ireedom. Mrs. Judson gives the following interestii^ 
account of her introduction to the viceroy and his lady^^ 

*' To-day, for the int time, I have visited the wife of 
the viceroy. I was introduced to her by a French lady 
who has frequently visited her. When we first arrived 
at the government house, she was not up, consequently 
we had to witit come time. But the inferior wives of the 
viceroy diverted us much by their curiosity, in minutely 
examining every thing we had on, and by trying oa our 
gloves, bonnets, &c. At last her highness made her ap- 
pearance, dressed richly in the Burman fashion, with » 
long silver pipe in her mouth, smoking. At her i^pear- 
ance all the other wives took their seats at a respectful 
distance, and sat in a crouching posture without speaking. 
She received me very politely, tocflc me by the hand* seated 
me upon a mat, and herself by me. She excused herself 
for not coming in sooner, saying she was unwell. One 
of the women brought her a bunch of flowers, of which 
•he took several and ornamented my cap. She was very 
inquisitive whether I had a husband and children, whether 
I was my husband's first wi£e — meaning by this, whether 
I was the highest among them, supposing that Mr. Jud- 
son, like the Burmans, had many wives ; and whether I 
intended tarrying long in the coimtry. 

^^ When the viceroy came in, I really trembled ; for I 
never before beheld such a savage-looking creature. His 
long robe, and enormous spear, not a little increased my 
dread. He spoke to me, however, very condescendingly, 
and asked me if I would drink some rum or wine. When 
I arose to go, her highness again took my hand, told me 
she was happy to see me, that I must come to tee her 
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every day. She led me to ^e door ; I made my jofan, 
and departed. My only object ia visitaig her was, that 
if we should get into any difficulty with the Bwrmaas, I 
eould have access to her, when perhaps it wt)a&d nat be 
possible for Mr. Judson to have an audience wSih iha 
▼icer4)y.*' 

During Ihe ftrst six months of their residence in Raiw 
goon, Mrs. Judson's health had been on the decHne, jma 
as no medical aid could be procured in the country, she 
repaired to Madras, where she entirely recovered, so aa 
to be able, after only three month's absence, to return to 
her husband. For Ihree years they oontmued to labour 
alone in a land of e^angers, without the comfort of thmk- 
ing that they were conferring any direct benefit oo the 
natives. The preparation for their work had been not a 
little interrupted, in the first instance by the ill health of 
Mrs. Judson, and then by the death of ihor child. At 
length their hearts were refreshed by the arrival, in Oc- 
tober 1816, of Mr. and Mrs. Hou^, who had been sent 
to assist them in their labours, by the American Bafitist 
iyonvention. 

The prospects of the mission now became brighter. 
Mr. and Mrs. Judson had acquired the language ; a gram» 
mar had been prepared ; two tracts were pr^ared, the 
one containing a view of the Christian Religion^ of which 
one thousand copies were printed ; and the odser a eato- 
chism, of which three thousand copies were printed. An 
edition of eight hundred copies of St. Matthew^s Gospel, 
translated by Mr. Judson, was commenced. The labours 
of Mrs. Judson among the Burman females are thus no- 
ticed by her in a letter to a friend : — 

'^ How interested you would be, could you meet with 
my little society of females on the Sabbath ! Interested, 
I say — yes, you would be interested, if it was only from 
tUs circumstance, that these poor idolotors ei\}oy the 
means of grace, and sit under the sound of \he Gospel. 
I have generally fifteen or twenty. They are attentive 
while I read the Scriptures, and endeavour to teaeh them 
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about God. One of them told me the other day, that she 
could not think of giving up a religion which her parents, 
grand-parents, &c. &c. had embraced, and accepting a 
new one of which they had never heard. I asked her if 
she wished to go to hell, because her progenitors had gone 
there. She replied, if, with all her offerings and good 
works on her head (speaking in their idiom) she must go 
to hell, then let her go. I told her, if she went to hell 
after having heard of the Saviour, her very relations 
would contribute to torment and upbraid her, for her re- 
jection of that Saviour of whom they had never heard, 
and that even she herself would r^^et her folly when it 
was too late. If I do, said she, I will then cry out to 
you to be my intercessor with your God, who will cer* 
tainly not refuse you. Another told me that she did be- 
lieve in Christ, and prayed to him every day. I asked 
her if she also believed in Gaudama, and prayed to him. 
She replied, she worshipped them both. I h^ve several 
times had my hopes and expectations raised, by the ap- 
parent seriousness of several females, as Mr. Judson has 
in regard to several men: but their goodness was like 
the morning doud and early dew, which soon passeth 
away. Four or five children have committed the cate- 
chism to memory, and often repeat it to each other." 

In December 1817, Mr. Judson left Rangoon on a visit 
to Chittagong in Arracan, with the view of benefiting 
his health, and of procuring one of the native Christians 
residing there, who spoke the Burman language, to assist 
faim in preaching the Gospel. He intended to be absent 
only three months, but the vessel being detained by coi^ 
trary winds, and its course being entirely changed, a much 
longer period elapsed before he could again reach Ran- 
goon. Meanwhile, Mrs. Judson*s mind was much ha- 
rassed, not only on account of the protracted absence of 
her husband, but also firom an unexpected change in the 
conduct of the local magistracy. Her distress and per- 
plexity are thus described : — 

*' Three months of Mr. Judson*8 absence had nearly 
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expired, and we had begun to look for his return, when a 
native boat arrived, twelve days from Chittagong, bring- 
ing the distressing intelligence, that neither Mr. Judson 
nor the vessel had been heard of at that port I should 
not have given so much credit to this report, as to have 
allowed it to harass my feelings, had it not been cor- 
roborated by communications from my friends in Bengal, 
which arrived just at this time. From the circumstance 
that the vessel had not reached the port of destination, 
I knew not what conclusion to draw. Hope, at times, 
suggested the idea that the ship^s course might have been 
altered, that she might yet be safe; but despondency 
more frequently strove to convince me that all was lost. 
Thus was I, for four months, in that agonizing state of 
suspense, which is frequently more oppressive than the 
most dreaded certainty. 

Two or three days after the arrival of the above in- 
telligence, Mr. Hough received an order, couched in the 
most menacing language, to appear immediately at the 
court-house, to give an account of himself. This, so 
unlike any message we had ever before received from 
government, spread consternation and alarm among our 
teachers, domestics, and adherents ; some of whom fol- 
lowed Mr. Hough at a distance, and heard the appalling 
words from some of the petty officers, that a royal order 
had arrived for the banishment of all foreign teachers. 
As it was late when Mr. Hough arrived at the court- 
house, he was merely ordered to give security for his ap- 
pearance at an early hour on the approaching day, when, 
to use their own unfeeling language, ' If he did not tell 
all the truth relative to his situation in the country, they 
would write with his heart's blood.* 

Our embarrassments at this period were greatly in^ 
creased by the circumstance that the viceroy and family, 
who had always been our steady friends, had been re- 
cently recalled to Ava, and that the present viceroy, with 
whom we had but a slight acquaintance, had left his family 
at the capital. Mr. Hough was not sufficiently acquainted 
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until the hcagnage to aQow Ids appealkigitt person to the 
noeroj ; mad as it is not eoAtmaarj for femaleB to a^ppedr 
§i his coiBt in ithe ahaence of the Tkenrf's kufy, yure kaA 
BothiBg before us btrt the gloomy prospect cf being oblrge4 
to submit to «11 these evils In the power oi petty tfifioers 
to infliot, wlwn nopiotected by higher mithority. 

The fofloiring days, Friday and Saturday, Mr. Hough 
was detained at the oourt<house, and under the necessity 
of answering, through an interpreter, the most triviid 
questions ; sndi as, what were the names of his p«*ents7 
how many suits of clothes he had? fte*; ali which w«r<e 
written down in the most formal manner imaginable. The 
court would not allow his retiring ior any refreshment ; 
and this, togsether with 8e?eral other petty grievances, 
convinced us that it was their object to harass and distress 
us as much as possible ; feeling safe in the idea t&at ■ci^- 
cumstances were sooh that w« oould not appeal to the 
viceroy." 

In these painful cirenuiBtainces, Afrs. Hough and Mrs. 
Judson appealed to the viceroy, who immediatdy issued 
crders that they i^ould receive no more molestatiott. 
Aboot this time the cholera began to break out among 
the natives, and the utmost consternation prevailed in 
Bangoon. There was also at the same time a report tH 
a war between England and Burmah, and the English 
vessels were hastening to depart. In this state of matters, 
Mr. Hough and his family set off for Bengal, carrying 
with them the press and other printing apparatVES. Mrs. 
Judson at first thought of accompanying them, but provi- 
dentially she still remained at Rangoon, and in a few days 
her mind was set at rest by the safe return of her husband. 
A few weeks after Mr. Hough's departure, his place wan 
happily supplied by the arrival of Messrs. Colman and 
Wheelock from Boston. Thus reinforced, Mr. Judson 
began to think of building a xa^at or place of worship, 
where the Burmans might have an opportunity of hearing 
the Gospel publidy preadied. The jdace is thus de* 
neribed by Mn Judson ;.« 
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*^ TIm lagrat is situate thictj op fiaciy fod^from thtf mis- 
wcm-^ouse, and in dunensioofl is twenty-aeveft by eigAiteenr 
feet. Xt. is maed: four feet fbon ihe ground, and iJi dU 
vid»d into ^see parts*. The ftrst divisioa ia laid entir^ 
open.1io tfae veady wiiihoii£ dooesv wkidowa^ or a paFtittonr. 
in the front side, and takes up at tbiEd part of tfae whole: 
bmlding*. It k made o£ bagnboo and tfaatdi, aniE is< thft 
plaee where Mrw Jiidson sitar all the. dhy Ibng,. and says to^ 
tho passers by—.* Ho ! erevy one that tiilratetk,* &q; Ther 
next, and the middlec dtviaion,. is ai large ainy room, with* 
four doors and four windows, openkig' in. opposite direo- 
tlons,; madHs entirely, of boardsy and is> whitewashed, to 
difltingniah it from tike- other zayats around us. 

hi this room we h«rei public worship ihi Barman om 
the Sabbaith'; and ia the middlo. of which. I. am now situ*^ 
ated. at my writing-taUb, while aix of the male sofaolara 
aire at one end, eacA with hia toreb and blade board, over 
which he ia industrioudy bending;* and emitting the: cla- 
rions sounda <^ the language^. Tho third aadlaafe div»*' 
aion. isf only an. entry way, whieh opens intoi the garden,, 
leading to the mission-houae* 

In tbia apartment all the womeni ace seated^ with: 
their lights and black boards^ ranch ini the same positions 
and employment as the men.. The black board, on which 
all the. Burmans learn to read and write, answers the 
same purpose as our slates. They are about a yard in 
lfattg<^, made black widi charcoal and the juice of a leaf; 
and. the letters are elearly imprinted with, a apeciea of 
white stone, a little similar to< our ^te pencils. A leasom 
ia written out. on this board by an instructor;: and wheni 
the scholar is perfect mastor of it, it is erased, and a new 
one written. The Burmans are. truly systematic in theic 
elementary instructions, and a aeholar is not considered 
qnalifiod to read without spelling, until he has a perfbcti 
knowledge of all the various combinations of letters." 

The following account of the sufferings whidsi this mos^ 
exceUent and devoted female and her husband endured, 
is full of the deepest, interest : -^ 
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** We proceeded to the palace. At the outer gate we 
were detained a long time, until the various officeis were 
saiMled diat we had a right to enter ; after which, we 
deposited a present for the private minister of state, 
Moung Zah, and were ushered into his apartment in the 
pahice-yard. He received us very pleasantly, and oidered 
us to sit hefore several governors and petty kings, who 
were waiting at his levee. We here, for the first time, 
disclosed our character and object — told him, that we 
were missionaries or propagators of religion; that we 
wished to appear before the Emperor, and present our 
sacred books, accompanied with a petition. He took the 
petition into his hands, looked over about the half of it, 
and then familiarly asked several questions about our God 
and our reli^on, to which we replied. Just at this crisis 
some one announced that the golden foot was about to 
advance ; on which the minister hastily rose up, and put 
on his robes of state, saying that he must seize the mo- 
ment to present us to the Emperor. We now found that 
we had unwittingly fallen on an tmpropitious time, it 
being the day of the celebration of the late victory over 
the Cassays, and the very hour when his Majesty was 
coming forth to witness the display made on the occasion. 
When the minister was dressed, he just said — * How can 
you propagate religion in this empire ? biit come along 1* 
Our hearts sank at these inauspicious words. He con* 
ducted us through various splendour and 'parade, until 
we ascended a flight of stairs, and entered a most mag- 
nificent hall. He directed us where to sit, and took his 
place on one side; the present was placed on the other, 
and Moung Yo, and another officer of Mya-day-men, sat 
a little behind. The scene to which we were now intro- 
duced re-ally surpassed our expectation. The spacious ex- 
tent of the hall, the number and magnitude of the pillars, 
the height of the dome, the whole completely covered 
with gold, presented a most grand and imposing spectacle. 
Very few were present, and those evidently officers of 
state. Our situation prevented us from seeing the farther 
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avenue of the ball ; but tbe end wbere we sat opened into 
the parade, which the Emperor was about to inspect. We 
remained about five minutes, when every one put himself 
into the most respectful attitude, and Moung Yo whis- 
pered that his Majesty had entered. We looked througfa 
the hall, as far as the pillars would allow, and presently 
caught sight of the modem Ahasuerus. He came for- 
ward unattended, in solitary grandeur — exhibiting the 
proud gait and majesty of an eastern monarch. His dress 
was rich, but not distinctive ; and he carried in his hand 
the gold sheathed sword, which seems to have taken the 
place of the sceptre of ancient times. But it was his high 
aspect and commanding eye that chiefly rivetted our at- 
tention. He strode on. Every head, excepting ours, was 
now in the dust; we remained kneeling, our bands 
folded, our eyes fixed on the monarch. When he drew 
near, we caught his attention ; he stopped, partly turned 
towards us — * Who are these?' * The teachers, great 
king,* I replied. *' What! you speak Burman — ^the priests 
that I heard of last night ? When did you arrive ? Are 
you teachers of religion ? Are you like the Portuguese 
priests ? Are you married ? Why do you dress so ?' These 
and some other similar questions were answered ; when 
he appeared to be pleased with us, and sat down on an 
elevated seat, his hand resting on the hilt of his sword, 
and his eyes intently fixed on us. Moung Zah now began 
to read the petition. 

The Emperor heard it, and stretched out his hand ; Moung 
Zah crawled forward and presented it. His Majesty be- 
gan at the top, and deliberately read it through. In the 
meantime I gave Moung Zah an abridged copy of the 
tract, in which every offensive sentence was corrected, 
and the whole put into the handsomest style and dress 
possible. After the Emperor had perused the petition, 
he handed it back without saying a word, and took the 
tract. Our hearts now rose to God for a display of his 
grace. ^ O have mercy on Burmah! Have mercy on her 
king 1 ' But, alas I the time was not yet come. He held 
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the ttact long enough to read the two last aentenoea, 
whieh assert that there is ene eternal G<od« who is inde- 
pendent of the incidents of mortality, and that besides 
him there is no God ; and then, with an air of indiffer- 
ence^ perhaps disdain, he dashed it to the ground! Moung 
Zah stooped forward, picked it up, and handed it to us. 
Moung Yo made a slight attempt to save us, by unfolding 
one of the yolumes which composed our present, and dis- 
playing its beauty; hut his Majesty took no notice. Our 
fate was decided^ After a few moments, Moung Zah in 
terpreted his royal master's will in the following terms : 
— * In regard to the objects oi your petition, his Majesty 
gives no order. In regard to your sacred books^ his Ma- 
jesty has no use for them — take them away.* " 

During the absence of Mrs. Judson, the members o£ 
the church at Rangoon had increased to eighteen, and 
Mrs. Judson*s hands had been strengthened by the ar« 
rival of Dr. Price, as a coadjutor in the mission. No 
sooner, however, did the king hear that a missionary had. 
come to the country, possessed of medical knowledge, than 
he instantly gave orders that he should be brought to the 
capital. Dr. Price accordingly obeyed the summons^ and 
Mr. Judson also, a few days afber his wife reached B^Of^ 
goon, set out with her for Ava, the residence of the king^ 
At this time, in consequence of repeated eneroachmenta 
of the Burmese government on the British possessions ia 
India, a war was proclaimed. In May 1^24, an army of 
nearly 6000 English and native troops, uncter the coiv- 
mand of Sir Archibald Campbell, arrived at Rangoon.i. 
The missionaries who had remained after the departure 
of Messrs. Judson and Price, were for some time in im-- 
nnnent danger, until the capture of the town by the Bri* 
tish, secured for them liberty and protection. 

News speedily reached Ava that Rangoon had been 
taken, and the court was thrown into the greatest com*' 
motion. A suspicion arose, and was quickly propagated, . 
that the foreigners residing in the country must have been 
conveying to the British army secret information, and 
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orders were issued for the apprehension of all foreigners 
then in the capital. The scene which ensued is graphi- 
cally delineated by Mrs. Judson, in a letter to her brother- 
in-law in America: — 

" On the 8th of June, just as we were preparing dinner, 
in rushed an officer holding a black book, with a dozen 
Burmans, accompanied by one who> from his spotted face, 
we knew to be an executioner, and ^ a son of the prison.' 
* Where is the teacher ? * was the first inquiry. Mr. Jud- 
son presented himself. ' You are called by the king,* aaid 
the officer ; a form of speech always used when about to 
arrest a criminal. The spotted man instantly seized Mr. 
Judson, threw him on the floor, and produced the small 
cord, the instrument of torture. I caught hold of his 
arm — • Stay,* said I, ' I will give you money T * Take her 
too,* stud the officer; * she is a foreigner.* Mr. Judson, 
with an imploring look, begged they would let me re- 
main till further orders. The scene was now shocking 
beyond description. The whole neighbourhood had col- 
lected — the masons at work on the brick house threw 
down their tools and ran — the little Burman children 
were screaming and crying — the Bengalee servants stood 
in amazement at the indignities offered their master — 
and the hardened executioner, with a kind of hellish joy, 
drew tight the cords, bound Mr. Judson fast, and dragged 
him off I knew not whither. In vain I begged and en- 
treated the spotted face to take the silver, and loosen the 
ropes; but he spurned my offers, and immediately de- 
parted. I gave the money, however, to Moung Ing to 
follow after, to make some farther attempt to mitigate 
the torture of Mr. Judson ; but instead of succeeding, 
when a few rods from the house, the unfeeling wretches 
again threw their prisoner on the ground, and drew the 
cords still tighter, so as almost to prevent respiration. 

The officer and his gang proceeded on to the court- 
house, where the governor of the city and officers were 
collected, one of whom read the order of the king, to 
commit Mr. Judson to the death-prison; into which he 

N 
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was locfi hnrled, Hm door closed, and Momng- kig saw 
no iBore» What a night was ttaw before me |i I retired 
into mj rooai, and emdeavoared to obtain oonsoklion from* 
committing my case to God, and imploring fortitude audi 
sivength tor rafier wfaaterer awaited met But the con- 
•olatbiK of setiremeni was not long aUow^d me-, faxt the 
aagiakrate of the j^ace had come nsto the verandah, and 
continnaUy called en me to come out, and sabmit to hitf 
examination. Bat previoasly to going out, I destreyed* 
ail my letters, journals, and writings of every kind, lest 
tfaey should £sckse the &ust that we had correspondetrtff 
in England, and had minttted down every ooeorrcnee siace 
our arrival in tbe conntry. When this work of dentpva^ 
lion was finisfaed, I went out and submitted to the exaen* 
nation of the magistrate ; who mquired very minutely of 
everything I knew, tiien or(iered the gates of the com^ 
pound to be shut, no person: to be avowed to go ki or out ^ 
placed a. goavd of ten ruffians, to whom he gave strict 
charge to keep me safe, and departed. 

It was now darir. I retired to aa mner room witli my 
four little' Barman girls, and barred tlie daon^ The 
guard ordered me instanify to imbar l^e doors and come 
out, (HT ^ey weuid break the house down. I obsdnalefy' 
refused to obey, and endeavoured to intimidate them, 1^ 
tiureatening to complain of their conduet to the higher 
authorities on the morrow. Finding me resolved kt dis- 
rc^^ding tixear ordersr ttiey took the two Bengalee ser* 
vantSy and eonfihed them in the stocks, in a very poinfuF 
position. I eooM not endure this, but ealted the hea<S 
maa to a window, and promised to make them all a pre- 
sent in the morning if they would release the servants. 
Aiier much debate, and many severe threatenings, they 
coosentedy but seemed resolved to annoy me as much asf 
possifc^. My unprotected, desolate state* my entire un« 
eertmnty of the fate of Mr, Judscm, and the dreadM ca- 
rounngs and almost diabolical language of the guard, all 
oonspired to make it by far the most distressing night I 
had ever passed. You may well imagine, my dear brother, 
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ihai deep was A strangiir to mj ^€fs, dad peace Alid coni* 
[^osure to my mind» 

The next inoniui|^ I «eBt M6«fig tag to adceftaiti the 
situation of jovt bf otlier, lAd git0 him food if Atill Uymg. 
He soon returned, with the iiit^iigetiOe that Mr. Hudson 
and all the wUte foreigners wei^e eonfined in the deitth. 
prison^ with three pair of iro& fetten each, and listened 
to a long pole to prerent thettr moving ! The jfmint of my 
anguish now wasy that I wasf a prtsonef nkyself, and could 
make no effort for the Release of the missionaries, f 
begged and entreated the- magistrfttes to allow tne to go 
to some member of government to state my case ; btit he 
said he coald not dare to consent, for fear I ^otdd make 
my esoape* I next wi^ote a note to one of the Img's sl^ 
tersy with whom i had been intittiatey requesting hef to 
use her influence for the i^kase of the teachers. The 
note wis returned with this message -^ she ^ £d not un- 
derstand it;* wbleb was a pofite reAisa! to interfere'; 
though I afterwards ase^^tained, Ihat she had an anjdous 
desire to assiBl ua, but dared not, on account of the queen. 
The day dragged heavily away, and another dreadi\u 
night was before me. I endeavoured to soften the feel- 
ings of the guard, by giving them tea and cigars for the 
night, so that they allowed me to ren^n inside of my 
room, without threaiening as they did the night before. 
But the idea of your brother being stretched on the bare 
floor, in irons and confinement, haunted my mind like a 
spectre, and prevented my obtaining any quiet sleep, 
though nature was almost exhausted. 

On the thurd day I sent a message to the governor 
of the city, who has the entire direction of prison affairs, 
to allow me to visit him with a present. This had the de- 
sired effect^ and he unmediately sMt orders to the guards 
to permit my going into towit. The governor reoeivetf 
me pleasantly, and asked me what I wanted. I stated to 
him the situation of the fereignef s, and particularly thiot 
of the teachers, who were Americans, and had notfaii^ 
to do wkh the wafr He told me it was not in his powet 
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to release them from prison or irons, but he could make 
their situation more comfortable ; there was his head 
officer, with whom I must consult relative to the means, 
The officer, who proved to be one of the city writers, 
and whose countenance, at the first glance, presented the 
most perfect assemblage of all the evil passions attached 
to human nature, took me aside, and endeavoured to con- 
vince me, that myself, as well as the prisoners, were entirely 
at his disposal ; and that our future comfort must depend 
on my liberality in regard to presents, and that they must 
be made in a private way, and unknown to any officer in 
the government ! ^ What must I do,* said I, ^ to obtain 
a mitigation of the present sufferings of the two teachers ?' 
*■ Pay to me,* said he, * two hundred tickals (about a hun- 
dred dollars), two pieces of fine cloth, and two pieces of 
handkerchiefs^* I had taken money with me in the mor- 
ning; our house being two miles from the prison, I could 
not easily return. This I offered to the writer, and begged 
he would not insist on the other articles, as they were not 
in my possession. He hesitated for some time, but fearing 
to lose sight of so much money, he concluded to take it, 
promising to relieve the teachers from their most painAil 
situation. 

I then procured an order from the governor for my 
admittance into prison ; but the sensations produced by 
meeting your brother in that wretched, horrid situation, 
and the affecting scene which ensued, I will not attempt 
to describe. Mr. Judson crawled to the door of the prison 
(for I was never allowed to enter), and gave me some di- 
rections relative to his release ; but before we could make 
any arrangement, I was ordered to depart by those iron- 
hearted jailors, who could not endure to see us enjoy the 
poor consolation of meeting in that miserable place. In 
vain I pleaded the order from the governor for my admit- 
tance ; they again harshly repeated — * Depart, or we will 
pull you out.* The same evening, the missionaries, to- 
gether with the other foreigners, who paid an equal sum, 
were taken out of the common prison, and confined in an 
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open shed in the prison inclosure. Here I was allowed to 
send them food, and mats to sleep on, but was not per- 
mitted to enter again for several days. 

My next object was to get a petition presented to the 
queen ; but no person being admitted into the palace who 
was in disgrace with his Majesty, I sought to present it 
through the medium of her brother's wife. I had visited 
her in better days, and received particular marks of her 
favour. But now times were altered ; Mr. Judson was 
in prison, and I in distress, which was a sufficient reason 
for giving me a cold reception. I took a present of con- 
^derable value. She was lolling on her carpet as I en- 
tered, with her attendants around her. I waited not for 
the usual question to a suppliant, * What do you want?* but 
in a bold, earnest, yet respectful manner, stated our dis- 
tresses, and our wrongs, and begged her assistance. She 
partly raised her head, opened the present I had brought, 
and coolly replied — ^ Your case is not singular ; all the 
foreigners are treated alike/ ^ But it is singular/ said 
I ; * the teachers are Americans ; they are ministers of 
religion, and have nothing to do with war or politics, and 
came to Ava in obedience to the king's command. They 
have never done anything to deserve such treatment ; and 
is it right they should be treated thus?' ' The king 
does as he pleases,' said she. ^ I am not the king ; what 
can I do ? ' ' You can state heir case to the queen, and 
obtain their release,' replied I. ' Place yourself in my 
situation — were you in America, your husband innocent 
of crime, thrown into prison, in irons, and you a solitary 
unprotected female, what would you do?' With a slight 
degree of feeling, she said — ' I will present your petition 
— come again to-morrow.' I returned to the house with 
considerable hope that the speedy release of the mission- 
aries was at hand. But the next day, Mr.Gouger's pro- 
perty, to the amount of 50,000 dollars, was taken and 
carried to the palace. The officers, on their return, 
politely informed me they should visit our house on the 
morrow. I felt obliged for this information, and accord- 
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Jjiglj vmde preparations to receive them, by secretiog as 
.maay articles as possible, together with a considerable 
amount of silver, as I knew, if the war should be protracted, 
we should be in a state of starration without it. But mj 
poaii^d was in a dreadful state of agitation, lest it should be 
discovered, and cause my being thrown into prison. And 
f^ it been possibly to procure money from any other quar- 
ier, I should not have ventured on such a step." 

The condupt of this heroic female during her bus- 
jiMmd's imprisonment is surely sufficient to impress even 
the most tiioughtless mind with the vigour and efficacy of 
ChristiaQ principle and feeling. No steps were left un- 
t|ikei», XK> m^ans untried^ to promote the comfort, and, if 
possible, to ei&ct the deliverance of the persecuted am- 
bassadors of Christ. Time after time she made applica^ 
Uon to varioQs members of ihe king's household; and 
.amid all her discouragements, she stiQ persisted in pre- 
senting petitions, in makjia^ urgent personal entreaties, 
pind devising new schemes for the release of the prisoners. 
^^ For i^early a year and a half,*' says she, ^* so entirely 
engrossed was every thought with present scenes and suf- 
ferings, that I seldom reflected on a single occurrence of 
my former life, or reooUeeted that I had a friend in ex- 
btepce oat of Ava.'* Heart-reading indeed is the account 
of the sufferings which 1|ie missionaries endured ; and did 
our space permit, we could give a plain unvarnished tale, 
which, nevertheless, would b^ enoc^h to melt a heart of 
stone. One or two passages will suffice. 

'^ Notwithstanding the order of the governor given for 
my admittance into prison, it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that I could persuade the under-julor to open the 
gate. I ^sed to carry Mr. J.*s food myself, for the sake 
of getting in, and would then remain an hour or two un- 
less driven out. We had been in this situation but for 
iwo or three days, when one morning, having carried in 
f/Lvp Judson's breakfasts whi^, in consequence of fever, 
he was unable to take, I remained longer than usual^ when 
ihe governor, in great haste, sent for me^ I promised him 
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to retoni as soon as I had ascertained the goveriMNr^B will, 
he heiag much alarmed at this unusual message. I tras 
ver J agreeably din^poiated, whea the governor isforraed 
cue that h& wished to consult me about his wateh, and 
aeamed unusually pleasant and con^ersahle. I found after* 
wards, that his kxXj object was to detain me until die 
dreadful scene about to take place in prison was oren 
For nrhen I le^ him to go to my room, one of the aervanta 
came running, and with a ghastly oountenance informed 
ma that all the white prbcmers were carried away. I 
could not believe the report, and instantly went back to 
the governor, who said he had just hear4 of it, but did 
not wish to tell me. I hastily ran into the atreet» hopii^ 
to get a glimpse oi them before they were out of s^ht, 
bat in this was disappointed. I ran ftnst into one street, 
than into another, inquirix^ of ail I met, bat no one would 
answer me. At lengih an old woman told me the whita 
{mson^s had gone towards the little river, for they wm 
to be caxried to Amarapora, I then nan to the banks of 
the little river* about half a mile, but saw them not, and 
iXNacluded that the old woman had deceived me. Some 
of the friends of the foreigners went to the place of ei»> 
cation; but found them not. I then returned to the go- 
vernor, to try and discover the cause of their removed, 
and the probability of their future fate. The old man 
assured me that he was ignorant of the intention of go- 
vomment to remove the foreigners, till that morning; that 
since I went out he had learned that the prisoners were 
to be sent io Amarapora* but for what purpose he knew 
not* ' I will send off a man immediately,* said he, ^ to sea 
what is to be done with them. You can do nothing some 
£or your husband,* continued he ; ^ take care of yourself*' 
Witik a heavy heart I went to my room, and having no 
hope to excite me to exertion, I sank down almost ia 
despair. Tor several days previous I had been actively 
angi^ed in building my own little room, and making our 
hovel comfortable. My thoughts had been almost entirely 
occupied in contriving neans to get into the prison But 
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now I looked towards the gate with a kind of melancholj 
feeling, hut no wish to enter. All was the stillness of 
death ; no preparation of your brother's food ; no expec- 
tation of meeting him at the usual dinner hour ; all my 
employment, all my occupation seemed to have ceased, and 
I had nothing left but the dreadful recollection that Mr. 
Judson was carried off, I knew not whither. It was one of 
the most insupportable days I ever passed. Towards night, 
however, I came to the determination to set off the next 
morning for Amarapora, and for this purpose was obliged 
to go to our house out of town. 

Never before had I suffered so much from fear in 
traversing the streets of Ava. The last words of the go- 
vernor, ' Take care of yourself,' made me suspect there 
was some design with which I was unacquainted. I saw 
also he was afraid to have me go into the streets, and 
advised me to wait till dark, when he would send me in a 
cart, and a man to open the gates. I took two or three 
trunks of the most valuable articles, together with the me- 
dicine chests, to deposit in the house of the governor; 
and after committing the house and premises to our faith- 
ful Moung Ing, and a Bengalee servant who had continued 
with us (though we were unable to pay his wages), I took 
leave, as I then thought probable, of our house in Ava 
for ever." 

And a short time after this, when she had reached 
Oung-pen-la, where Mr. Judson was confined, she thus 
remarks : — 

'* Our dear little Maria was the greatest sufferer at this 
time, my illness depriving her of her usual nourishment, 
and neither a nurse nor a drop of milk could be procured 
in the village. By making presents to the jailors, I ob- 
tained leave for Mr. Judson to come out of the prison, 
and take the little emaciated creature around the village, 
to beg a little nourishment from those mothers who had 
young children. Her cries in the night were heart-rending, 
when it was impossible to supply her wants. I now began 
to think the very afflictions of Job had comn upon me. 
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When in health I could bear the various trials and vicis- 
situdes through which I was called to pass, but to be con- 
fined with sickness, and unable to assist those who were so 
dear to me, when in distress, was ahnost too much for me 
to bear ; and had it not been for the consolations of reli- 
gion, and an assured conviction that every additional trial 
was ordered by infinite love and mercy, I must have sunk 
under my accumulated sufferings. Sometimes our jailors 
seemed a little softened at our distress, and for several 
days together allowed Mr. Judson to come to the house, 
which was to me an unspeakable consolation. Then, again, 
they would be as iron-hearted in their demands, as though 
we were free from sufferings, and in affluent circumstances. 
The annoyance, the extortions and oppressions to which 
we were subject, during our six months residence in Oung- 
pen-la, are beyond enumeration or description.** 

At length the approach of the English army towards 
\ the town convinced the government that some decisive 
«teps must be taken to arrest their progress. Hitherto 
they had trusted to force, now they began to think of 
endeavouring to procure a peace. It was resolved to send 
to the English camp Mr. Judson, along with one or two 
English officers, who had been taken prisoners. Dr. Price, 
however, being anxious to go, Mr. Judson remained be- 
hind. The court wuted with the utmost anxiety for the 
return of the ambassadors. In time Dr. Price arrived, 
bringing the terms of peace ; one part of which was, the 
immediate surrender of the prisoners, particularly Mr. 
Judson, his wife and child. With considerable hesitation^ 
the terms were agreed to, and Mr. Judson and his family 
set out to the British camp. Their departure is thus de- 
scribed in the glowing language of Mrs. Judson: — 

" It was on a cool moonlight evening, in the month of 
March, that, with hearts filled with gratitude to God, and 
overflowing with joy at our prospects, we passed down the 
Irrawaddy, surrounded by six or eight golden boats, and 
acompanied by all we had on earth. The thought we had 
still to pass the Burman camp would sometimes occur to 
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damp onr joj, for we feared that some obstacle might there 
arise to retard put progress. Nor were we mistaken in 
our conjectunss* We reached the eamp about midn^ht, 
where we were detained two hours* The Woongyee and 
high officers insisting that we ahould wait at the camp, 
while Dr* Price (who did not ret«m to Aya with yonr 
hrother, but remained at the camp), should go on with 
the money, and first ascertain whether peace woidd he 
made* The Burmese gorernment still entertained the 
idea, that as soon as the English had receiyed the money 
and prisoners, they would continue their march, and yet 
destroy the capital. We knew not hat that some circoa^ 
stance might oecur to break off the negotiations. Mr. 
JndsoQ, therefore, iitrenuou^y insisted that he would not 
remain, but go <w immediately. The officers were &ially 
prevailed on to consent, hoping much from Mt. Judson*s 
Assistance in making peace* 

We now, for the £rst time for more than a year and 
A4i«lf, felt that we were free, and no longer subject to the 
oppreenve yoke of the Burmese. And with what sensation 
of delight, on the next morning, did I behold the mast 
oi the steam-boat, the sure prchsage of being within the 
bounds of civiUsed life* As soon as our boat reached the 
shore. Brigadier A. and another officer came on board, 
congratulated us on our arriyal, and invited us on board 
Uie steam-boat, where I passed the remainder of the day, 
while your broths went down to meet the General, who, 
with A detachment of the army, had encamped at Yan- 
daboo, a few miles farther down the river. Air. Judson 
returned in the evening, with an invitation from Sir Ar- 
chibald to come immediately to his quarters, where I was 
the next morning introduoedt and received with the great- 
est kindness by the General, who had a tent pitched for 
us near hb own -*^ took us to his own table, and treated 
us with the kindness of a &ther, rather. Ihan as strangers 
of another country. 

^* We feel that our obligations to General Campbell can 
never be cancelled. Our final releaM» fi^m Ava and our 
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recovering all the property that had there been taken, was 
owiog ^otlrelj to his efforts. His subsequent hospitality 
and kind attention to the accommodations for our passage 
to Ragoon, have left an impression on our minds, which 
ism a37W he forgotten. We dail/ received the coi^a- 
t^latioos of the British officers, whose conduct towards 
m forw^ ft striking contrast to the B\}nnese. I presume 
(to fsay, tbftt no persons on earth were ever happisr thaji 
w^ were during the fortnight we passed at the Epgtish 
joamp, For several dajs this single idea wholly occupied 
9)j ijoind, that we w^re out of the power of the Burmese 
govermnent^ and once more under the protection of the 
Kngli^i. Our feelings continuAlly dictated expressions like 
tji^s^,^^ What shall w^ rend^ unto the Lord lor sU his 
hfimefits towards us ?* '* 

It wfts chiefly in consequence of the eloquent, forcible 
appeals of this wonderful female, that the Burmese go- 
pTi^rnm^t w^re persuaded to submit to the terms of peaecu 
But such were the extreme sufferings through which she 
had passf d, that her frame, already weakened by frequent 
Attars of diaeasi^y could not long survive the shock. And 
accordingjiy, during the absence of Mr. Judson on an e3(- 
pjoriflg expedition with Mr< Crawford, the commissioner 
jpi the Governor-general of Indiat "Mrs, Judson, having 
been attacked with a severe fever, was cut off after eighteen 
da^ illness. It would be consoling to know something of 
tb^ state of her mind in her last moments^ but this cannot 
b$ discovered. She died in a lapd of strangers, and to the 
few friends who surrounded her dying bed, the severity 
of her disease prevented her from saying much* But her 
life speaks volumes in favour of Christianity, as not merely 
ipipe]ling to all that is amiable and excellent, but to all 
that is heroic and magnanimous, and truly sublime, in the 
character and actings of the huioau being. — dfrs. Jud- 
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HUFFERIN08 AND DELIYERANCES OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
MISSION ABIES, ON THE CAPTURE OF RANGOON. 

t/an. 19M, J 824. — To-day we have received intelligence^ 
by a boat directly from Ava, that the king has raised an 
army of 20,000 men, and that they marched several days 
since for Chittag(*ag Also the report was confirmed, that 
Hb Burman Majesty was very much enraged at the com- 
munications lately received from the government of Ben- 
gal. If those things are so, war will doubtless succeed. 
How eventful to this mission is the present period I 

May lOth, — Yesterday all was quiet, and seemed likely 
to remain so. To-day, all is bustle and confusion : doubt 
anxiety, and fear, are visible in almost every countenance. 
The reason of all this change is, there is a report that 
there are about thirty ships arrived at the mouth of Ran- 
goon river, and the Burmans naturally infer, if this report 
be true, that they come with no peaceable intentions. The 
Europeans went to dine in the garden of Mr. Lansago : 
they were just seated at table, when about fifty armed 
men, deputed by the Yawhoon (at this time viceroy) ap- 
proached, announcing the orders of the Yawhoon, viz. to 
seize and imprison every one who was accustomed to wear 
a hat. 

Information of the whole was soon brought to the Blis- 
sion-house. We immediately sent servants into the town 
to learn more particularly what had been done. They 
confirmed all that we had heard. We were not, however, 
molested for several hours; which led us to infer that 
they designed to make a distinction between us and the 
other foreigners, on account of our being Americans sus- 
taining only the character of teachers of religion. But 
those hopes were without good foundation. It was in vain 
to look for respect to our religious character in those 
who were destitute even of the common feelings of huma- 
nity. Mr. Hough and myself were accustomed to wear 
hats, and were therefore included in the royal order. Ono 
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of the Kiog^s lingubts was sent to call us : we expostula- 
ted, and asked why we were called, seeing we were teachers 
of religion, and had never intermeddled with political 
affairs. He said, that it was their custom in similar cases 
to examine all foreigners ; that we were called only for the 
sake of formality ; that no evil was intended against us, 
nor should we he detained more than two or three hours. 
But we had forebodings of a more severe fate : we parted 
with our families, under the apprehension of meeting them 
no more in this world. 

The prison was a large brick building, consisting of 
four apartments ; one of which was open in front, like a 
verandah: in this we found the Europeans previously men- 
tioned, surrounded by several thousand Burmans. Mr. 
Hough spoke to the Tykeso concerning himself and me ; 
alleging that we were Americans and teachers of religion, 
and that we had done nothing worthy of bonds. He said, 
that it was not in his power to release us, though he was 
well aware of the truth of Mr. Hough*s assertions ; but 
promised to represent us to the Yawhoon, on whose power 
depended life and death. In the meantime a blacksmith 
entered the prison walls, loaded with chains, hammers, &c. 
His appearance seemed to foretel our approaching fate. 
We saw oiUT companions in affliction led forward one after 
another to the anvil, and from thence to the door of 
the inner apartment, where they were thrust into close 
confinement. We were allowed to remain unmolested, 
until the pleasure of the Yawhoon concerning us should be 
more fully expressed. 

All around us was hurry and confusion, and every 
possible preparation was making for the expected attack. 
The guns were drawn to the battery, muskets collected 
and examined, together with spears, large knives, ammu- 
nition, &c., which were piled together round the spot where 
we lay. In the course of the evening we heard that the 
Burmans had seized the unfortunate European who had 
been sent from the General with messages to the governor 
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of Rangoon : w« could not learn hb UtB^ l^t he iris iti alt 
probabUitj sent to Ava* 

While we were waitiag to hear the decision ol the Yaw<* 
boon oonceming^ na, we receired 4 note Irtxn otr wiveikf 
requesting to know whether there was any hope ^ ottf 
release. We gave them some encouragement, idthotigh 
we felt hat little m our own mfaids* At length » Bmtwm 
came in, who, after easting a scowling gkaoe t&WaiP^ m^ 
asked who we were. ^ The American teachers,* im^ww*ed tf 
bystander. * Put them with the other prisoners,* retttmed 
he ; whioh was no sooner said than done. Still, howerer, 
we were not put in irons, and therefore yet cherished the 
f<Mid hope of release. But our {Nfospects were constattCif 
becoming darker. Our legs were bound together with 
ropes f and eight or ten Burmans, avmed witit speanSy 
battle-axes, and other wei^ns, were placed orer us as a^ 
guard. An hour or two afterward^ the blacJbsmith catte' 
in a second time, bringing a rough heavy chain : it ceii« 
sisted of three links, each about four inches in loigtb, and 
pounded together so close as completely to prevent it fifon^ 
bending, any more than a straight bar of iron ; thfe parte 
designed to go round the ancles were bars of iron about 
two-thirds of aa inch thidc,. partially rounded, and b^Clt 
together so as just to admit the ancle : this was designed 
for Mr. Hough and myself. He was first seated, his leg 
laid upon a blocky the ring placed upon the ancles, and 
then pounded down close with heavy blows. The other 
ring was put upon my ancle in the same manner. Our 
situation afforded no convenience for lying down, and, of 
course, allowed us no sleep, or even restr In the cotrse 
of the night, the keys of our rooms, trunks, &c.,. were 
demanded ; from which we naturally inferred an intentioni 
of pillaging our houses. They also inqiured very partiou* 
larly if we had any muskets or spears, and how many. 
We did not fear the loss of property, bat trembled at the 
idea of our wives being exposed to the brutal insulta and 
cruelties of unprincipled robbers. They, like ourselves^ 
were unable to get any rest, though they were not parti- 
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ealarlj molested bj the Btunmow* M(inDg'*«hftw-l>», ene 
of the native Christians, spent the night with them, ani 
very much encomfai^ them hjkis prajrers and piona oon- 
versation* None of th« e<ker Bwrmatt Christiana staid 
by them* 

May nth, 1824.^The nighi was kng and tiresomey 
hot at length the morning amived.. ICtfs^ Wade and Mrs^ 
Hough sent ns breakfiisthy the serranfs, aioe«inpanied bj 
a note requesting to know the ^ery worst of o«r drcttnir 
stances^ There was hut one hope left; it waa that of 
addressing a petition to llr. Sarldes^ ait offioev of oon** 
sideraUe rank and infliwnoe among the Bnrmaaa^ but m 
foreigner ; this, therefore, we advised them to do^ To 
this petition Mr. Sarides answered, ihat he had already 
done all that ky m his power hi onr b^u^; but so fett 
was he from beii^ able to give us any assistance^ thai he 
expected erery moBtent to diare a like fate;. 

The fleet Teryeaiiy in the morning had got under we^h^ 
and was rapidly advaneing on the towB. About three ot 
lour thousand armed Bmrmans were ooUceted togpetfaer in 
front of the town, aloog the abore, te tepei any attadb 
winch, might be asade by tiie approttdiing enemy* The 
women and cfaildreB,. as if foreseeing the events of thd 
day, left the town,, and fled to the jungles^ caHfying with 
them as large a portion of the property as they could take. 
When it was anneunced that ibit fleet was witlun ai few 
miles of the town, two other Englishmen chained togetbev, 
with. & Greek and an American chained in tiie same man* 
ner, were added to our miserable number. Our guard 
was considerably strengl^ned, and strictly enjoined to 
keep us close ; all ccnmnmucation wil^ Our servants and 
things withont was cut off. One faithful old servant be« 
longing to Captain Tendi, seised an opportanity» when 
our door was partly open, of sli{»ping into our room un^ 
perceived ; seeing the situation of his master and of us 
all, he wept like a diild ; and not onfy wept, bwli, taking 
a large turban from his head, and tearing it into strips, 
bound them round our ancles, to prevent our diains from 
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galling ; which we afterwards found of essential service 
to us. 

Shortly after, orders from the Yawhoon were communi- 
cated to our g^ard, through the^ates of the prison ; viz, 
that the instant the shipping should open a fire upon the 
town, they were to massacre all the prisoners without 
hesitation. This blasted all our hopes. The guards im- 
mediately began sharpening their instruments of death 
with bricks, and brandishing them about our heads, to 
shew with how much dexterity and pleasure they could 
execute their fatal orders. On the place which they in- 
tended the scene of butchery, a large quantity of sand was 
spread to receive the blood. Among the prisoners reigned 
the gloom and silence of death. The vast ocean of eter- 
nity seemed but a step before us. Mr. Hough and I threw 
ourselves down upon a mattress, expecting never to rise 
again, and calmly waited to hear the first gun that should 
be fired upon the town as the signal of our certain death. 
In the meantime, an account of our real situation, which 
we had used various means to conceal, reached the ears 
of our wives ; their feelings can be better conceived than 
expressed. Who can tell with what agony of soul they 
listened to hear the first gun — ^the messenger which would 
relate a tale more sad and awful than death itself could 
relate ! 

At length the fleet arrived, and the attack commenced. 
The first ball thrown into the town came with a tremen- 
dous noise directly over our heads. Our gpiards, filled 
with consternation and amazement, shrunk away into one 
corner of the prison, where they remained perfectly quiet, 
until a broadside from the Liffey, which made the prison 
shake and tremble to its very foundation, so effectually 
frightened them, that, like children, they cried out through 
fear, and openly declared their intention of breaking open 
the door. We used every argument to prevent their doing 
so ; fearing, if the Burmans should find us deserted by the 
guard, they might he induced to despatch us at once, to 
prevent our making an escape. But they felt the force of 
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no arguments, saying — ^ Tlie bmlding wiU certainly be 
down upon us ; we must go.* They soon found means to 
break open the door ; which being done, they all went 
out, but took the precaution to secure the door again, 
by fastening it with rattans on the outside. 

We were now left alone. About this time the firing 
ceased on both sides, and we began to cherish the fond 
hope of deliverance ; inferring from the circumstance just 
named, that the Biurmans had either surrendered or fled, 
and that the English troops were already landing, who 
would shortly appear, to deliver us from our dangerous 
situation. 

Our wives heard the firing commence, under the im- 
pression that at that moment the merciless Burmans were 
imbruing their hands in om* blood I They had also much 
reason to fear that a few moments more would bring them 
to the same fate. Moung*shaw-ba still remained with them, 
declaring that he would do all in his power to protect 
them and our property ; which he did, even at the risk of 
his own life. He told them plainly, that the Biirmans 
would come in search of them ; it being an invariable cus- 
tom among them, when they put a man to death in our 
circumstances, to sacrifice also his wife, children, and all 
his relations, even to the sixth generation. Finding, there- 
fore, that they could not remain in the house with the 
least prospect of escape, they secreted their most valuable 
articles of furniture, and having taken a few clothes, a 
pillow, and a Bible, sought refuge within the walls of a 
Portuguese church, a little distance off. They begged the 
priest to open the doors of the church to them ; but the 
holy father would not suffer a place so sacred to be poU 
luted with the unhallowed feet of heretics I He drove them 
from tne cnurcn, from his own house, and even out of the 
verandah. They then adopted the plan of disguising them- 
selves ; so they were obliged to go out into the streets, 
which were completely filled with Burmans. For this pur- 
pose they obtained clothes of the servants who attended 
them, which they nut on over their own ; dressing their 

O 
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head^ in Bnrman s^e, and blacMng tlieir hands and Aces. 
In tiiis disguise they mixed with the multitiide, and patted 
along undisooTered, iidiile they freqaently heurd BunoBans 
inqairtng for the teachers' wives, which kept them in con^ 
stant fear lest they should be known. After going some 
distance they came to the house of a Portuguese woman, 
and begged protection j but the imfeding wretch refuaed 
it them, saying, if she gave them protection she should 
endanger her own life; but, being entirely exhausted 
with fatig^ and distress of mind, they threw themseWes 
down upon a mat, feeUng that they were unable to go any 
further. 

Here, therefore, we shall leave them for the present, 
and return to the prison, where all remained quiet about 
the space of half-an-hour ; but in a moment the whole 
scene was changed. About fifty armed Burmans came 
rushing into the prison like madmen. We were instantly 
seized, dragged out of the prison, our clothes torn from 
our bodies, and our arms drawn behind us with cords, so 
tight that it was impossible to move them. I thought 
mine would have been cut entirely to the bone ; indeed 
we were treated just as they would treat criminals whoni 
they were about to lead to the place of execution. We 
were now put in front of several armed men, whose duty 
it was to goad us along with the points of their spears ; 
others had hold of the cord which bound our arms ; they 
would pull us first this way, then that, so that it was im^ 
possible for us to determine in what direcdon they would 
have us go ; sometimes we were impelled forward, tiben 
drawn backward ; and again our legs were so entangled 
with the chains as quite to throw us down ; in short, they 
seemed to study methods of torturing us -^ but complaints 
were quite useless. 

After making an exhibition of as through almost every 
street in the town, we were at length broi:^ht to the Yong* 
dan, or place where all causes are tried and sentences 
passed; it was the seat of judgment, but not the seat of 
justice. Here aat the dispenser of life and death, sur- 
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rounded by other officers of the town. He ordered us to 
be placed before him in a kneeling posture, withonr frees 
to the ground ; to which we submitted in the most respect* 
ful manner. On one side of us were a noisy rabble cry« 
ing out altogether, ^ That dan I that dan I* tiiat is, ^ Let 
them be put to death I let them be put to death 1* Between 
us and the Yawhoon were two lingubts, kneeling, and 
with tears b^;ging for mercy for us. The cries of the 
midtitude prevailed. The executioner, who stood on one 
side with a large knife in his hand, waiting the decision, 
was ordered to proceed ; but, just as he was lifting the 
knife to strike off the head of the prisoner nearest to hiai, 
Mr. Hough begged permission to make a proposal to the 
Yawhoon; who, having beckoned to the executioner to 
desist a little, demanded what he had to say. The pro* 
posal was, that one or two of the prisoners ^ould be sent 
on board the shipping ; in which case he would at least 
promise that the firing on the town should cease direody. 
^ But,' said the Yawhoon, ^ are you sure of this? Will 
you positively engage to make peace ?* 

At this moment a broadside from the Liffey oecasioned 
great alarm. The Yawhoon and other officers instantly 
dispersing, sought refuge under the bank of a neighbour- 
ing tank. We were now permitted once more to stand 
upon our feet, which, but a moment ago, we never ex- 
pected to do again. The firing increased, and the multi- 
tude began to flee with great precipitancy. Though our 
ancles were already miserably galled with our chains, the 
cords intolerably painful to our arms, and we were destitute 
of any clothes except pantaloons, urged along with spears 
we were obliged to keep pace with those whom fear im- 
pelled with a hasty step. Having passed through the gate 
of the town, they kept close under the walls, to prevent 
being cut down by the cannon-balls, which were falling in 
every direction around us ; at length they bent their course 
toward the place of public execution, whither we supposed 
they intended to carry us. We passed directly by the 
Portuguese woman*s house, where our wives had a few 
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moments before turned in to ask protection. They saw 
us as we passed ; they knew that our persecutors were 
driving us toward the place of execution, and said to one 
another, ^ That is the last time we shall ever behold our 
husbands !* They thought, till now, that we were already 
dead; it was, therefore, a little relief to know that we 
were still living. Their first impression, as they have since 
told us, was to follow us and share our fate; but a moment's 
reflection convinced them of the impropriety of such a 
step : it would make the parting intolerable, both to them 
and to us, to be murdered before their eyes. Happily for 
us, we did not know that they saw us until all was over. 

We soon after found that they did not design to carry 
us to the place of execution ; for, having passed by this 
spot, they proceeded in the direction of the Great Pagoda. 
Looking behind, we saw the Yawhoon and his officers fol- 
lowing us on horseback. When they had overtaken us 
they alighted ; and having seated themselves in a Zayat, 
ordered us to be placed before them a second time, but 
not in so degrading a posture as before ; indeed their whole 
treatment of us seemed a little more mild. Our arms were 
untied, a little water was offered us, and a few plaintains 
and cheroots. After a few moments* consultation upon 
the proposal made by Mr. Hough, it was assented to, and 
bis chains were taken off; he asked to have me sent with 
him, but this was refused. 

Mr. Hough being gone, the remaining prisoners were 
committed to the charge of an inferior officer, with strict 
orders, if Mr. Hough did not succeed, to put us to death ; 
which also was the substance of the message sent by the 
Yawhoon to the General by Mr. Hough, on whose suc- 
cess now hung all our hopes of life. The officer directed 
that we should be deposited in a building situated upon the 
base of the Great Pagoda, and be treated hospitably until 
Mr. Hough*s return. Four of our number being quite 
exhausted with fatigue and pain, occasioned by the giJling 
of their chains, were unable to go any further ; which the 
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officer percemng, he allowed them to remain Id a buildiog 
at the foot of the Pagoda. 

The place in which we were now to be confined was 
a strong brick-building, consisting of four apartments. 
The first of these was occupied by large images ; the se- 
cond was a kind of hall ; and behind this were two small 
dungeons, or dark gloomy apartments, apparently de- 
signed as repositories for treasure. We were first confined 
in the second apartment, but shortly after in one of the 
dungeons just mentioned. We found the place filled with 
Burman goods of almost every description ; there were no 
windows, nor any thing else comfortable, and they g^ve 
us nothing to eat or drink. Mr. Hough, in his way to the 
shipping, met a company of troops which had just landed; 
he communicated his business to one of the officers, and 
related where and under what circumstances he had left 
us. They proceeded forward in search of us ; but before 
they reached the spot we had been removed, as before 
related; and the Yawhoon with his attendants, beiilg 
informed that a company of troops was advancing upon 
him, fled to the jungles. The same detachment having 
received some information concerning Mrs. Hough and 
Mrs. Wade, made search for them also ; but they, having 
been driven out of the house of the Portuguese women, 
bad at length taken refuge in a small bamboo-house, 
together with a number of other females, wives of foreign- 
ers, whose husbands were likewise prisoners. This place 
merely hid them from the eyes of the passing multitude, 
though they were in most imminent danger from cannon- 
balls, which were every moment falling around them; 
and even here they were sought by the Burmans; but 
a young man who stood at the door, told the inquirers 
that the wives of the teachers were not there, and that he 
knew nothing of them. Here they remained in a state 
of great anxiety and danger, till at length they heard the 
sound of the bugle. Assured by this that English troops 
must be near, they threw aside their Burman costume and 
ran out to meet them : their faces and hands still black 
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and theSr whole appearance that of persons in great &• 
tress. Their first words to the kind officer who took them 
under his protection, were—' Our husbands! Our hus- 
bands I*-—* Where are your husbands?* said the officer. 
They could only answer, that only a little while before 
they saw us led by in chains, and almost naked, towards 
the place of execution. He immediately despatched two 
Or three of his men to the spot, to see if our bodies could 
be found ; not doubting but we had been put to death, they 
returned without any intelligence. Mrs. Wade and Mrs* 
Hough were then conducted into the town (it being un^ 
safe to spend the night at the Mission-house), and placed 
under the protection of Mr. Sarkies, whose family was 
very kind, and used every possible exertion to aocommo* 
date and console them. Mr. Hough delivered his message 
from the Yawhoon to Sir Archibald Campbell ; who said 
in answer-^' If the Burmans shed one drop of white bloody 
we will lay the whole country in ruins, and give no quarter.* 
He returned to the place where he had left the Yawhoon^ 
for the purpose of delivering the GeneraFs answer ; but 
not finding him, he proceeded as far as the Great Pagod^f 
where he found many Burmans, of whom he inquired after 
the Yawhoon, and also for the prisoners ; but, being un* 
able to gain any information of either, he returned back 
to town, where he found our wives safely protected. It is 
very remarkable, that he performed this excursion without 
being molested by a single Burman. It was now near 
eight o*clock, and the firing from the shipping still conti- 
nuing, g^ve us reason to apprehend that Mr. Hough had 
done little good by his message to the General. We, how- 
ever, remained as quiet as possible, which was now our 
only hope of safety. Exhausted by hunger and the fat^ea 
of the day, we laid our naked bodies upon the ground, in 
hopes of gaining a little rest ; but our situation was too 
uncomfortable to admit of sleep. Several times during the 
night, our fears were greatly excited by the Burmans, for 
there were several hundreds around us, and it was almost 
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impos&ible tc stir witnout making & noise with (mr chains, 
loud enough to be beai'd at a considerable distanoe* 

May \2th^ 1824. ^^Yerj earlj in the morning, a part]r 
of Bnrmans came, evident! j wi^ the design of patting ns 
to death, or carrying us with them into the jungle, which 
to me seemed more terrible than death. Hating ent^ed 
that part of the building in which they had probably seen 
m deposited on the preceding evening, and not finding us, 
they fell into a great rage, if we might judge from their 
language* This room being contiguous to the place where 
we were, and the door not shutting perfectly tight, they 
came to examine ; but finding it locked, they were about 
to burst it open, when some person from the outside cried 
that the English were coming, by which they were alarmed^ 
•ad fled with great preoipitaney. But a moment before, 
we said to ourselves-^' It is all over with us V Death, or 
something worse, seemed inevitable $ but now, the most 
sanguine hopes succeeded to fear. AU the Burmans had 
fied, and the English troops were near -^ we even heard 
some of their voices distinctly. But we were very soon 
again plunged from the pinnacle of hope into the depths of 
despair. The Engb'sh troops, passed by, and the Bnrmans 
i^ain took possession of the Pagoda, and we frequently 
heard them in the adjoining room. At length the moment 
of deliverance came. Another party of troops, headed by 
Sir Archibald himself, advanced ; the Burmans seeing them 
at some distance, fired two guns, which they had planted 
upon the Pi^dat this was the first intimation that we 
had of their approach* These guns were no sooner cUs« 
charged, than all the Burmans took to their heels ; and^ 
about ten minutes after, we had the opportunity and the 
unspeakable pleasure of (^soovering to the troops the plaoe 
of our conflnement. It was General Campbell, I believe^ 
who burst open our door. We crawled out of our dungeon^ 
naked, dirty, and almost suffocated. The General welcomed 
tts to his protection, and ordered our chains immediately 
to be taken off ; but they were so large and stiff that afl 
attempts were quite laefiectual, so that we were obliged 
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to walk two miles into the town, still in irons. Clothes, 
victuals, &c. were immediately g^ven us. The prisoners 
who had heen confined at the foot of the Pagoda had heen 
released, and had returned to town early in the morning. 
Mrs. Wade was informed that I was among the numher ; 
but how great the disappointment, when she learned that, 
instead of being released, no information could be given 
concerning me or those with me I All that they knew was 
that they had been separated from us the night before ; 
and indeed Mrs. Wade had no intelligence of me until I 
returned to the Mission-house. 

I need not attempt to describe the feelings produced by 
meeting again, after we had passed through so many and 
so great dangers ; but at length we found ourselves again 
aU together — ^well, and beyond the reach of the barbarous 
and unmerciful Burmans. For my own part I was ren- 
dered almost delirious by so sudden a transition from the 
deepest distress to the highest pitch of joy. In reflecting 
upon those scenes of danger through which we all passed, 
and the narrow escapes which were afforded when hope 
seemed entirely gone, I cannot help thinking that our 
deliverance was almost miraculous. 



SHIPWRECK OF WESLETAN MISSIONARIES. 

On the 3d of February 1826, four Wesleyan preachers, 
Messrs. W. White, D. Hillier, W, Oke, and T. Jones, 
embarked from St. John's, Antigua, for St. Kitt's, where 
the District Meeting was held. On the 22d, Mr. White, 
his wife and three children, Mr. Hillier, Mr. Truscott, his 
wife and one child, Mr. Oke, and Mr. and Mrs, Jones, set 
siul from Basseterre, St, Kitfs, for Montserrat, for the 
purpose of leaving Mr. Hyde and family ; and having 
done so, proceeded on their return to Antigua. The fol- 
lowing account of what happened afterwards was given by 
Mrs. Jones. 

After they left Montserrat on Monday evening, they 
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had to pass through a most fearful night ; the wind blew 
yerj hard, and the sea was unusually rough. The daj 
following was of a very distressing description : but> to- 
wards sunset, they were fast approaching the island of 
Antigua. 

The captain was aware of the dangerous reefs, rocks, 
and sands, which lie in such fearful numbers at the 
mouth of St. John^s Harbour, and endeavoured to avoid 
them. The missionaries were on deck, expressing their 
joy at the prospect of supping and sleeping ashore ; and 
the children below were singing in the cabin, in imitation 
of their fathers and playing around their mothers. All 
now were without fear but Mrs. Jones, and her mind was 
so distracted for a time with the idea that the vessel would 
be lost, that she had to pray earnestly against it. How- 
ever, the fear did not leave her ; but these words came to 
her recollection, and so comforted her, that she could do 
nothing but repeat them to herself — 

" Jesus protects : my fean, begone 
Wbat can the Rock of Ages move ? " 

About seven o*clock an alarm was spread suddenly through 
the vessel by the cry of * Breakers a-head ! Breakers 
a-headi * The helm was instantly put down, and the main- 
sail lowered: but the vessel missed stays twice — a most 
unusual thing with her ; and before she wore round, she 
struck on the south end of the Weymouth, a dangerous 
reef to leeward of Sandy Island, which is a long bank to 
the south-west of St. John's Harbour. Had she been twice 
the length of herself, either to windward or leeward, she 
would have escaped altogether ; for she would either have 
run between the reef and Sandy Island, or have had sea 
room enough in her due course ; and yet it so occurred, 
that if the reef had been picked, in the judgment of the 
agent for Lloyd's, a worse place could not have been 
found. 

The brethren now rushed towards the cabin to seize 
their wives, children, and servants ; the mothers and ser- 
Tants snatched up the children, and rushed through^the 
pouring flood, which was now fast filling the vessel, to the 
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miMioiiaHes on deck* The soeae was indesoribable. The 
T«tfsel fell on her side, and filled directly ; the sailors cut 
away her mast, and she righted a little ; they cast out the 
Anchor, and let out the chain cable, which caused the 
vessel to hang a little more securely on the rocks ; while 
the sea beat over her in the most terrific manner. All the 
passengers and crew now hung upon the bulwarks and rails 
of the quarter-decki up to their middle in water. 

Soon after she struck, the boat washed overboard, with 
George Lambert a fine black seaman, in it ; the mate, Mr. 
Newbold, jumped after it, and happily for himself reached 
it. They endeavoured to bring her hack to the wreck, 
but could not, and were driven away to sea.* 

In the situation just stated, the passengers remained 
for nearly an hour, calling on Him who alone could save 
them, and endeavouring to comfort themselves and one 
another with the prospects of a blissful eternity ; when 
the waist of the vessel gave way, and precipitated all who 
were clinging to the rails of the quarter-deck into the 
sea, viz. Mr. and Mrs. White, with their three children, 
Mr. and Mrs. Truscott and child, two servants, and Mrs. 
Jones. Mr. Jones being next to his wife, saw her des- 
perate situation, and made an effort to lay hold of her, in 
which he providentially succeeded, and drew her Up SO 
far that she got hold of the part of the wreck on which 
he hung, and wajs saved. The children, as they floated On 
the surface of the watery grave, cried much ; but the 
brethren and their wives calmly met their death. They 
cried out to those who were on the wrecks—' Farewell f the 
Lord bless you ! * and they in return repeated the affect« 
ing ^ Farewell I * and offered up the same prayer to God. 
* Lord have mercy upon us ! * ^ God save us ! * were the 
solemn ejaculations which now passed through the lips of 
the drowning brethren ! In a few noments the children 
ceased to cry, and the voice of prayer was turned to end- 
less praise ! 

The captidn now exhorted all who were s^ on the 

• Tbej w«n pidnd up bj a French tloop. 
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vreck, to come nearer to her head, as she was fast break- 
ing tip» and that part of her was likely to hold together 
longest I adding — ' Hold on if you possibly can until the 
morning, and then we shall be seen from Goat-Hill bat- 
tery, and be rescued.* With this advice they were enabled 
to comply, though with considerable difficulty. The sea 
was tremendoua, and the night dark. Wave followed 
wave in close succession, and they had frequently but 
just recovered their breath from the past wave, when the 
next took it from them again. 

At length the greatly wisfaed-for morning arrived ; but, 
alas ! it was not to be the morning of deliverance for them : 
they made the best signals of distress that they could^ but 
they were not seen. They on the wreck could see people 
waUdng on shore, but no one saw them ^^ there was so 
little for the naked eye to distinguish them from the reef, 
and the waves ran high. Vessels and boats passed at some 
distance during the day« and they unitedly and with one 
toice endeavoured to hidl them ; but the beating of the sea 
on the rocks drowned their voices^ so that they could not 
be h^ard. The brethren, and sister Jones, were^ however, 
enabled by the grace of God, notwithstanding all their dis* 
appointments, to stay their minds on God, and to instruct 
the deeply stricken captain and sailors how to be saved i 
the sailors wept and prayed, while the missionaries di* 
rected them to the Lamb of God. Poor fellows t two of 
them died this day on the wreck, exhausted, but looking 
unto Jtnu. 

Night again came on apace, and soon enveloped them 
in all its dreariest gloom. Seated on a piece of Uie wreck 
^^up to their breasts in water— ^without a crumb of bread 
or a drop of water having passed through their lips — the 
sea very rough, and the waves passing over them, each 
wave tlffeatening instant death ! In this condition they held 
oile another. If one ventured to sleep a little, another 
watched lest the waves should sweep him away. It was a 
night, like the last, Aill of horrors. 

When day appeared, it was welcomed with fnraise to 
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God, that their eyes had been permitted once more to see 
it, and with prayer that it might be the day of rescue ; 
at the same time, according to Mrs. Jones, their language 
appears to have been that of their divine Master — ^ Not my 
will, but thine, be done!* Vessels and boats again passed, 
but they were not seen. Some time after noon this day 
(Thursday), Brother Hilliersaid that he thought he could 
swim ashore, and thus, by the blessing of God, rescue 
himself, and be the happy instrument of sanng them. The 
brethren Jones and Oke feared, with the captain, that he 
was too weak (having taken nothing) to swim three miles, 
the distance required ; he, however, still thought that he 
could, and, in the spirit of prayer^ he committed himself 
to the deep ; and they, after bidding him farewell, com- 
mended him to God. He struck off well, but in about ten 
minutes sunk to rise no more ^ till the sea shall give up her 
dead.* One or two of the sailors also attempted to reach 
the shore on pieces of the wreck, but failed. Thus the 
survivors passed through another day of sorrows. The 
bodies of some of the sufferers were seen floating to-day, 
and the rain fell in showers around them ; but sister Jones 
says, eagerly as they wished it, only one slight shower fell 
on them ; she put out her tongue and caught a few drops 
of rain, which refreshed her, and for which she felt grate- 
ful to God. 

Night now approached once more, but with every ap- 
pearance of its being the last, for the joints of the piece of 
wreck on which they were began to open fast, and there 
was the greatest probability that it would soon fall in pieces, 
and put an end to all their affliction. With this expecta- 
tion, each was fervently engaged with God in hallowed 
and resigned communion. Contrary to their expectations, 
however, they were spared to see another day. 

The sea was much calmer on Friday than it had been 
before ; and about noon, brother Oke said that he would 
swim ashore. Mrs. Jones was asleep when he made the 
attempt, but was afterwards informed by Mr. Jones that 
he was drowned soon alter ho ^ot into the water, being 
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too weak to swim far. Mr^. Junes was seated on what are 
called the Mtts ; her husband was beside her, with his head 
leaning on her shoulder, while her hand held him by the 
coat collar. He began to lose the use of his legs, and his 
wife called the captain to help her to raise them if possible 
out of the water ; the captain made the attempt, but was 
too weak to come to her help. Not long afterwards, bro- 
ther Jones looked at his wife, and said — * My dear, I feel 
a strange drowsiness! what can be the meaning of it?* 
She had never seen any one die, and replied — ^ My love, 
I cannot tell.' Soon after he cried out — * Come, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly !* and, a few minutes subsequently, 
exclaimed — * Glory, glory 1* — and blessedly entered into 
it. Thus he died, with his arm leaning upon Mrs. Jones. 
She called to the captain, but received no answer ; for he 
too, poor man, was dying I For a few minutes she held the 
remains of her dear husband to her breast, but soon a wave 
washed him from her unnerved arms, and he fell at her 
feet. For a few seconds she saw the body floating, and then 
fell into a state of insensibility. 

In this state the remained until rescued by Mr. Kentish 
and Mr. Ashford, two gentlemen, who, on hearing of the 
wreck from an American captain, who, it is said, passed 
by at noon, humanely went off without delay to render all 
the help they could. When she was found, her face was 
so swelled that her head appeared almost a shapeless mass. 
On being touched, she came to herself, and asked what 
they were going to do with her ? They conveyed her ashore 
with all possible dispatch, and at the house of Mr. Kentish 
she received the best of care and of medical skill. Dr. 
Peddie was up with her all the night — bled her two or 
three times, to keep off inflammation — and happily, under 
God, contrary to his own expectation, saved her life. He 
said, that if she had been upon the wreck two hours longer , 
nothing coul(l have saved her. That she lives, is a great 
wonder ; God only could have preserved her, and to Him 
therefore be the praise. She says, that it appears to her 
as if boats saw them threa times ; they pulled or sailed to- 
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wards them a considerable way, and their hopes cm suoh 
occasions were stronglj excited ; bat alas ! it was joy hut 
of short continuance, for they all either turned back or 
passed them unobsenred. I asked her if she thought the 
brethren who attempted to swim ashore would have lived 
had they remained on the wreck, and she believes not. 
The captain, she says, was much stronger in appearance 
than Mr. Oke on Friday morning, and yet he died ; and 
she believes that had she not drunk salt water that day, 
she must have died also ; feeling refreshed by doing so 
herself, she exhorted ^e captain and brethren to do the 
same, but they declined. I asked her how the sailors died ; 
her answer was — * O ! I hope that they are saved. The 
captain and sailors wept much over their sins ; they were 
deeply humbled, and earnestly asked what they should do 
to be saved ?* and she added — *" We were so taken up with 
the salvation of Iheir souls, that we seemed to forget our 
own danger.* To the last moment of their lives, the mis- 
sionaries exhorted them to look to the Lord ; which they 
did, and there is strong ground for hope that they found 
mercy. — Misnonary Begistef^, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

M18SJ0NABT EPFORTft AMONG THE INIXUNS. 



f To aae gMat «im hit Iwurt and bofMi wcrcslTcn. 
T« aenre hit Ood aod gatber MmU tQ hmven.'* 



DAYID BRAIMBBD. 



The Life of David Brainerd is deeply interesting, as pre« 
senting to us a peculiar and highly spiritual mind : at 
present we shall chiefly confine ourselves to his external 
sareer. He was bom in Connecticut, New England, where 
his father was one of his Majesty's Counsel. Early left 
witnout parents, he was from his youth much inclined to 
melancholy. For six years he was under deep impressions 
concerning religion, but as yet all was darkness in his spirit. 
At nineteen he had made choice of no profession ; and 
went to the country with the intention of becoming a far- 
mer or planter. *^ The wolves would haVe wasted his flocks, 
and the floods swept away his plantations ; the labourers 
would have had to seek their niaster in the depth of the 
woodsy gazing on the beauty of the trees and flowers, or 
fasting till sunset. Brainerd never was fitted for the busi* 
ness of this world, his thoughts "were too abstracted. What 
had he to do with buying and selling, who had so few 
wants, who desired so little ?*' At twenty he took up his 
residence with Mr. Fisher, pastor of the church in Had- 
dam, having formed the resolution of devoting his days to 
the ministry. His life was now full of religion, such as it 
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was * lie sought to recommend himself to Heaven hj the 
strict performance of duties^ in which the gate of life ap- 
peared so very strait, that it seemed next to impossible to 
enter. He strove to mortify himself by bodily austerity ; 
but his soul found no relief. ^* My former good frames 
that I pleased myself with, all vanished. There appeared 
mountains before me to obstruct my hopes of mercy ; and 
I begrudged, in my walks, the birds and beasts of their 
happiness. I used to put off the discovery of my heart, as 
what I could not bear. My sins were like swift witnesses 
against me. I strove to heal myself, but it could not be. 
Sometimes I imagined that God loved me : it was founded 
on mere presumption. The many disappointments, the 
dbtresses and perplexities I felt, threw me into a terrible 
frame of mind. Often I used to imagine my heart was 
not so bad ; but suddenly it would break over all bounds, 
and burst forth on all sides, like floods of water. I scarcely 
dared to sleep at all, lest I should awake in that fearfiU 
world.*' This agonizing conflict was of long duration. 

The passage we now quote indicates a most remarkable 
change. ^^ I was walking again in the same solitary place, 
and, in a mournful state, was attempting to pray ; disconso- 
late, as if nothing in heaven or earth could make me happy. 
By this time the sun was about half an hour high, as I 
remember ; then, as I was walking in a dark thick grove, 
imspeakable glory seemed to open to the view of my soul. 
I do not mean any external brightness, or imagination of 
a body of light ; I saw no such thing ; but it was a new in- 
ward apprehension or view that I had of God, such as I 
never had before, nor any thing which had the least re- 
semblance to it. I stood still, and wondered and admired : 
there was an excellency and a beauty, widely different from 
all the conceptions that ever I had of things divine. I coik< 
tinned in this state of joy and peace, and yet astonishment^ 
till near dark, without any sensible abatement. I felt my- 
self in a new world, and every thing about me appeared 
with a different aspect from what it was wont to do. The 
way of salvation opened to me with such infinite wisdom^ 
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suitableness, and ezceUenc^r, that I wondered I had not 
dropped my Awn contrivances before. Oh lovely, blessed, 
and excellent way 1** The chains of legal bondage were 
now broken, and he felt the liberty of the children of God ; 
he had sensible evidences of an acceptance with God, and 
rich disclosures of his love. 

For some time he was a student at Yale College ; and 
being licensed to preach at twenty-four, was engaged by 
the ** Society for promoting Christian Knowledge." At 
this early age he went to preach to the Indians, at a place 
near Kent ; and soon after was appointed to a station many 
miles in the interior, called Kunaumeck. Here Brainerd 
found a family of emigrants from the Highlands of Scot- 
land, who had lived for two years without seeing a human 
hce ; they had erected a log hut, cleared away the sur- 
rounding trees, and cultivated some land. Brainerd gives 
the following graphic description in a letter to his brother . 
— ^^ I live in the most lonely melancholy desert, about 
eighteen miles from Albany. I board with a Highlander ; 
his wife can talk scarce any English. My diet consists 
mostly of hasty-pudding, boiled com, and bread baked in 
the ashes. My lodging is a little heap of straw, laid upon 
some boards a little way from the ground ; for it is a log 
room, without any floor, that I lodge in. My work is 
exceedingly hard, I live so far from my Indians. The 
master of the house is the only person with whom I can 
readily converse in these parts.** It was many months 
before he had a hut of his own — it was small, and the 
work of his own hands. *^ Just at night, moved into my 
-own house. I am now quite alone ; no friend to commu^ 
nicate any of my sorrows to, or take sweet counsel together. 
In my weak state of health, I had no bread, nor could I 
get any. I am forced to go or send ten or fifteen miles 
for all the bread I eat ; and sometin^es it is mouldy and 
sour before I eat it, if I get any quantity. I had some In< 
dian meal, of which I made little cakes, and fried them, and 
I felt contented with my circumstances, and sweetly resigned 
to God« I blessed him as much as if I had been a king ; 
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jet I find, though my inward trials «re great, a l^e of so 
litade gives me greater adyantages to penetrate the inmost 
recesses of the soul." He was not free from danger even 
in his secluded dwelling, for the Indians among whom. he 
laboured were few ; there might be an inroad of their 
merciless and cruel enemies, and at midnight the wild 
war-whoop might pierce the missionary's ear. *^ As I was 
teaching them to sing psalm-tunes that evening, I reoeiyed 
a letter from Colonel Stoddard, warning me to secure 
myself the best way I could against a audden inva9i<m« It 
came in good season, and taught me that I mnatnot please 
myself with any of the comforts of i life which I had been 
preparing. "-^-^^^ 1 had to travel, day and night, in stomqr 
and severe weather, though very ill, and full of pain ; wm 
almost outdone by the extreme &tigne and wet, and with 
falling into a river ; yet few that I sought were dispoved 
to converse of heavenly things. Surely, I thought, there 
was more happiness >to be derived from the world ; my 
soul was for a while distracted after some object, which i 
thought myself most dead to. But as soon as L looked 
to 'God, the aUurements ^wnished. May He foigive mgr 
idolatry ! I love to live alone- in my little cottage, where i 
can spend much time in prayer. During the fifteen months 
past, I have been enabled to bestow to charitable uses a 
hundred and eighty pounds." His small property he de- 
voted to the educating of "^ a dear friend, who was por- 
tbiiless," to the holy ministry. 

'Brainerd was now devoted to the study' of the Indian 
language, for which purpose he travelled, every day a dis- 
tance of twenty miles to receive instructions from Mr. 
Sergeant of Stockbridge. His way was through unin- 
habited woods, and ihe weather was often wretched. 
^^ Lost my way in a dreary country, and obliged to.lie aO 
night on the ground.'* At intervals he traversed the 
country, probably in search of a favourable soil. for future 
labours. Albany and Kinderhook, where he went several 
times, were ancient Dutch settlements, encompassed with 
sandy plains, and covered with yellow pine : the colonists 
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had intermarried only ^th ihemselyes, and bad furesenred 
all the primitivenefls of their habits ; dull, silent dwellings, 
with. their gable ends to the street, wilh high-pointed rooik 
and little windows. In the porch by the street door were 
seats, whwe the jfomilies used .to sit a goo^ part of the 
daj ; and as their neighbours generally joined them« the 
domestic circles of the whole town were gathered in' the 
«pen air : every passenger was expected >to greet these 
parties. *M returned from Kinderhook.; .and had rather 
rode hard, and fatigued myself io get home, .than spend 
the evening and night among thos&ihat haye no.regard for 
, God. *•' Yet there were a few somewhat impressed. * ^ Spent 
most of the day in labour to procure something, to keep mjf 
horse on during, the winter*" This faithful animal shared 
all his journeys and hardships, .till he rfell and broke rhis 
leg, in a desert and mountiunous part, of , the country, wh^re 
Brainerd was obliged to Idll him that he might not £iU a 
prey to the wolves ; he .afterwards went on foot. On l^s 
way to Stockbridge» Brainerd passed the Monument moun- 
, tain, so named because it had been raised tp its height from 
.apUe of stones above the grave oiAa Indian ohief, on which 
each passii^ Indian threw a stone. His daily journey at 
that time was neither safe nor agreeable, and he was always 
glad- to return to his lowly dwelling. ^ * Rode to my house : 
.the air clear andcalm, yet intensely xsold : such was the eai- 
tremity of the weather that I had nearly perished." Onee 
.he passed the night at Goshen on the Green mountains, the 
declivities of which were covered with pastures and flocks, 
and the farmers who had substantial.dwellings* e^joyedsome 
comfort. ^^ On this elevation the snow. fell heavily ; the 
flocks were carefully gathered at evening into the fold, 
and the wanderer found refuge beneath the hospitable 
roof of the farmer, and listened to Ihe wild blast, and 
thought of his cheerless home."— *'^ Was glad to get alone 
in my little cottage. O what reason of thankfulness hava 
.1 on account of this retirement I When I return, I give 
myself to meditation, prayer, and fasting : a new scene 
opens to me ; my soul is on the wing. In those weeka that 
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I am obliged to be away, and often in company, there ii 
much perplexity and barrenness ; I find that I do not, and 
it seems I cannot lead the Christian life I wish when I 
am abroad. But now I remained till midnight : all was 
still without, my mind so serene that I grudged the few 
hours in sleep." 

Brainerd's labours at Kinderhook were attended by 
little fruit, and the directors appointed him to proceed to 
the Delaware river. This involved the loss of the scanty 
instructions which he had been receiving in the Indian 
tongue : we find in his diary repeated complaints of want 
of time to prosecute this arduous task ; nor could he ever 
preach to the Indians in their own tongue — a most serious 
disadvantage, which should never be forgotten in estima- 
ting the difficulties he had to struggle with. Before depart- 
ing for his first station, he gathered his Indians around 
him, and addressed them for the last time ; he then dis- 
posed of his clothes and books, which it was impossible for 
him to convey- through the rivers and swamps. On the 
8th of May he proceeded forty-five miles on his journey ; 
and, after crossing Hudson river, travelled far through a 
desolate country. At last he came to a settlement of Irish. 
He thus wrote in his diary — ^^ Rose early, in illness of body 
after my long journey, from the great fatigue and heavy 
rains ; was very melancholy : scarcely ever saw such a 
gloomy morning in my life ; there appeared to be no Sab- 
bath ; the children are all at play ; the people careless ; 
— I feel as if banished h\,zn all mankind." On the way to 
his destination he rejected the offer to become pastor in 
two different places — one near his native town; but *^ he 
had chosen the better part." He was also much exercised 
in spirit, and complained that his prospects of usefulness 
to the heathen appeared dark ; but he was not utterly cast 
down; and though his spirit was often sunk in a dismal 
calm of languor and lifelessness, and again tempest-tost 
and comfortless, he found comfort in ceaseless prayers and 
quenchless desires. Yet his soul was visited by sweet in- 
tervals of life and peace : '* After the season of weakness* 
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temptation, and desertion I endured last week, I thought 
myself to be somewhat like Samson when his lockb be- 
gan to g^ow again." With a smile on his countenance 
and a frame so exhausted that he could scarcely rise from 
the foot of the tree, he would give way to a burst of gra- 
titude and praise: *^ I still continued to give myself up to 
God, praying incessantly with sweet fervency of spirit. 
My health being very weak of late, I was now considerably 
overcome, so that when I rose f^'om my knees> I could 
scarcely stand or walk straight ; my joints were loosed, 
and nature seemed as if it would dissolve.** It is to be re- 
gretted that he had neither time nor opportunity for mas- 
tering the Indian tongue : he could translate prayers into 
it ; and with a good interpreter continual converse might 
have given him facility of expression. 

Leaving the Irish settlement he proceeded on^ ^^ not 
knowing,** he says, *^ whither I went. It was enough to 
make one's heart sink going alone in this howling wilder- 
ness.** When he had ridden a hundred and fiflty miles, he 
reached a village where dwelt some of the Delaware In- 
dians : sought an interview with the chief, and explained 
his message; ^^ but he laughed at me, turned his back, 
and went his way.** After two days he came to the river, 
and entered another settlement, when the chief, after con- 
sulting with some of his sages, consented to listen to him, 
and the audience seemed attentive. Brainerd dwelt here 
during the greater part of the summer — in a wigwam, 
compared with which his log hut at Kunaumeck was com- 
fortable. Brainerd's sermons were delivered in the abode 
of the chief: as he did so, the volumes of smoke prevented 
the audience from seeing the preacher, who suffered 
much from sharp and sick headaches ; and when there was 
a high wind, he was almost choked by the ashes and dust 
of the fires being blown into his eyes and mouth. ^' But 
the summer,** says an elegant biographer of missionaries, 
to whose valuable work we have in this sketch been much 
indebted, '^ was now in its prime ; the air at morning and 
evening was fresh and healthful, and he sometimes drew the 
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Indiaofl to listen, beneath thecanopy of the trees : his hearers 
at least amounted to forty persons. They were a seqnestered 
colony, supported by hunting and fishing — too powerless 
to engage in war, and too poor and few to tempt the in- 
roads of their enemies. Neither war, feast, bloodshed, nor 
ambition, here rose in arms against the gospel of peace. 
Unshaken in his purpose, yet sick at heart, he lived here 
till the autumn : and his love of solitude grew more in- 
tense on him, fostered,' perhaps, by the excessive beauty 
and stillness of the Indian forests. The shadow of the 
white pine^ the cedar, the cypress, and oak^was a glorious 
resting place, after the unspeakable fflth and smoke of the 
wigwam. The noise of the children, ' whom their pagan 
mothers would take no manner of care to quiet,' no longer 
dinned in his ears ; but were exchanged for the cry of the 
eagle or of the mocking bird, or the solemn sound of the 
wind in the forest, that resembled the distant roar of the 
sea. The white pine, the noblest tree in the world, was 
the monarch of these woods, in height two hundred and 
fifty feet, its stem strait and elegant, its leaves of a vivid 
green ; the yellow pine was an exquisite contrast ; as was 
the mournful cypress with the white sprude, a tree of ex- 
treme beauty, and sixty feet high, witii spotless leaves ; 
and the tulip-tree, which in Ml flower appears at a little 
distance as if its blossoms were of gold. Brunerd some- 
times preferred a lodging in one of these trees to the floor 
of the wigwam. One or two Relics of his little library had 
been saved, and were now inyaluable— Allein's Alarm, and 
Edwards on the Affections: from the former of which 
he took pleasure in selecting the cases of conscience, and 
applying them severally to himself. The heats during the 
summer were very oppressive ; but he was not in a land 
where the shadow of the rock was a cause of gratitude. 
The retreats in the woods, against which no feller had yet 
come up, were so thickly and almost imperviously shaded, 
that the rays of the sun, even at noon, could hardly pierce 
through. The passing away of day was only known by the 
gloom that came slowly, for the face of the skies could 
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not be. seen. Here were apt scenes for meditation and 
prayer ; it is no wonder the recluse loved them ; and the 
savage was, perhaps, sometimes startled, when tracking 
some heasts of chase, to hear the tones of fervent prayer 
and praise that came forth from the thicket. When the 
rains fell, not in showers but in a deluge, his situation 
was pitiable : unable for days together to stir out of the 
wigpvam, before whose door, or open gap,, a blanket was 
placed; but if the wind chanced to be high, this frail 
gateway could not exclude the wet ; and the smoke, un. 
able to ascend,, settled beneath like a fixed vapour ; even 
the bedding of a^ buffalo skin was often saturated ; and as 
the whole family, and in many cases two or three families^ 
huddled together on the confined floor to rest,, sleep sel- 
dom visited him." 

Afber a journey ta Newark, in. order to receive ordina- 
tion, he hurried back to the scene of his labours, though 
tiie seeds of decay weve already in his constitution. *^ I 
seem to myself,'* he writes, ^*' like a man that has all hiS' 
estate embarked in one small boat». unhappily going, adrift 
down a swift torrent. The poor owner stands on the 
shore and looks, and laments his loss." But he now found 
little ehance of success on the Delaware river^ and desirous 
of a wider field of usefulness, journeyed to Philadelphia, 
to engage the Governor's interest with the chief of the Six 
Nations, that he might obtain permission to take up his 
abode among the Indians of Susquehannah. His request 
was granted,, and he spent little time in making his prepa- 
rations, but set off, accompanied by his interpreter and 
Mr. Byram, a pious individual who resided within forty 
miles of his former abode, and had been his nearest neigh- 
bomr. They journeyed all day^ and then lodged *^ in the 
best house on the road ; afler which, we went on our way, 
scarcely anything else to be seen but lofty mountains, deep 
valleys, and hideous roeks. Just at dark we kindled a fire, 
cut up a few bushes, and made a shelter to screen us from 
the frost, which was very hard. At last we came to the 
Susquehannah river, to an Indian village. I told the chief 
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my business ; after some consultation they all assembled, 
and I preached to them ; in the evening I visited them from 
house to house. Next day arose at four in the morning, 
and travelled with great steadiness till six at night ; then 
made a fire and shelter of bark : the wolves howled around 
us. The following night we lost our way : it was very 
dark, few stars to be seen. Formerly, when exposed to 
cold and rain, I was ready to please myself with thoughts 
of enjoying a comfortable house, a warm fire, and other 
pleasures. Came to a lone dwelling, where was one dead 
and laid out ; looked on the corpse ; it was the youthful 
owner of the house, and his widow lamented for him ; 
death had found him out in his solitude. O Death I thou 
art no king of terrors ; thou art a kind guest : when shall 
I meet thee, as a man meets his friend? ** 

He found life in the wigwam so comfortless, that he 
spent twelve days in endeavouring to construct a little 
cabin, to afford shelter to him during the winter. Even 
here the peaceful man of 'God was in dread of hearing the 
cry of cruelty and blood ; for in the farthest recesses of 
the woods he might be exposed to sudden treachery, or 
the Indians might have an inroad made upon them by 
some hostile tribe. He had now completed his hut, which 
had but one chamber; the winter set in, and if the roof 
had not been covered, a sudden fall of snow might have 
enveloped him during the night. His interpreter was ab- 
sent at this time ; he was the sole tenant of the humble 
cabin, and would have pursued his studies ardently, but 
for frequent attacks of illness. " The dwellings of the 
Indians were widely scattered ; his own stood apart from 
the rest — ^the miserable home of pine or cedar logs, rudely 
hewn, with a roof of bark — could any exile be more dreary? 
fastened carefully at the close of day, for the hungry wolf 
or bear might prowl abroad. Heavily the hours dragged 
on towards midnight, while, with his lighted torch beside 
him, he beguiled the time by writing or reading, often not 
seeking repose till very late." Without were sounds that 
might have appalled the heart ; the loud peal of thunder 
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resounding through the forest, the crash of falling trees, 
the hugest oaks and cedars hurled to the ground by the 
wild fury of the midnight tempest : the morning present- 
ing an aw^l scene of devastation. But God gave Brainerd 
some cheering indications of success ; and in spring the 
Indians appeared to fi:ive heed to his discomrses. *^ The 
next day I preached to the people in the wiiderness, upon 
the sunny side of a hill ; a considerable assembly, consist- 
ing of many that lived not less than thirty miles asunder.** 
Brainerd's heart was gladdened by what may almost be 
considered as his first conversion—an aged savage, whose 
hair was as white as snow, and over whose head a hundred 
years had passed. Other Indians also were attentive au- 
ditors, and came to his cottage in the evening, after the 
chase, to hear the gospel. The interpreter, whose heart 
was touched by the themes on which he had so often d^elt, 
^^now amazingly assisted'* Brainerd. *^ The man became 
eloquent to the ears of his countrymen, in proportion to 
the fervour of his own feelings ; he was soon after bap- 
tized. This interpreter was a young Indian of Stockbridge, 
where he had been instructed in the Christian religion by 
Mr. Sergeant: he understood both English and Indian 
very well, and wrote a good hand. His services were 
valuable to Brainerd, who had hitherto struggled with 
wretched assistants.' 

Brainerd now devoted some time to visiting different 
places in New Jersey, sowing everywhere the seed of 
truth. At each spot the number of his hearers gradually 
increased, and their attention was more sustained. *^ Sab- 
bath, June 9th, I discoursed to the multitude on that sacred 
passage, * Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him.' The 
word was attended with a resistless power; many.hun- ' 
dreds in that great assembly, consisting of three or four 
thousand, were much affected, * so that there was a very 
great mourning, like to the mourning of Hadadrimmon.'** 
Such delightful success encouraged him anew to labour in 
that part of the country; and he went to reside at Cross- 
weeksung, near the sea. ^* It was late at night ; all day 
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I had labofHhBd with this pe(^le : my soul — my soul that 
had longfed for this honour— was transported with joj : 
how I grieved to leave the place !• Earth, cover not thou 
my head yet a while ; though the tiioughts of death are 
sweet, I would fain stay while this great work advances/* 
'* I preached tothe Indians first; afterwards to the white 
people p then to the former again : afterwards I baptized 
my interpreter and wife, who were the first fruits among 
these Indians. He now ad^essed the Indians with ad- 
mirable fervency ; and sometimes^ when I had concluded* 
my discourse, and was returning homewards, he would 
tarry behind, 1x> inculcate what I had spoken. Now a 
change in the manners of the people began to appear ; in 
the evenings, when they came to sup together, they would 
not taste a morsel till they had sent for me to ask a bless- 
ing on* their food ; their idolatrous feasts diminished fast.** 
Brainerd*s labours — so delight^ to him — were much 
increased', for each day brought new hearers and converts. 
At one time, he was surrounded by sixty Indians : ^^ The 
influence of the divine truths was great ; they all as one 
were in an agony of soul, as I discoursed on the love and 
compassion of God ; and the more I invited them to par« 
take of that love, the more their distress was aggravated ; 
yet it was solemn and affecting, being shown by deep sighs 
and tears, and the softness of those hard and cruel na- 
tures. I could but perceive how their hearts were pierced 
with the tender invitations of the gospel, when there was 
not a word of terror spoken to them.** 

Foi^ the purpose of more fully investigating and dealing 
with particular cases, Brainerd now also visited families 
and individuals apart. *^ I was enabled,** he writes, ^* to 
adapt my conversation to the capacities of my people (I 
know not how) in a plain and easy manner, beyond all 
that I could have done by the utmost study, and this with 
as mtieh freedom as if I had been addressing those who 
had been instructed in Christianity all their days. If ever 
there was among my people an appearance of the New 
Jerusalem, ' as a bride adorned for her husband,* there 
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was at this tune ; and so agreeable was the entertinininent, 
that I could scarce tell how to leave the place.** He now 
bent hia course to the shores of the Suquehannah, a dis- 
tance of two hundred miles, and was kindlj^ received hf 
the people of a town which he had formerly visited. Butf 
on the first night he was much distressed by the perform- 
ance of a licentious and noisy pagan dance in the house 
where he resided. The inhabitants formed three distinct 
tribes, neither of whom understood each other*s language. 
As most of the people soon departed for the hunting, Brai- 
nerd left this place, and journeyed to the westward along 
the river. On his way he found a large party dancing 
round an immense fire, with ten deer prepared for immo- 
lation. '* The flames arose to a prodigious height, and' 
were reflected on the hills and woods around ; at the same 
time the yells might be heard two miles or more." The 
orgies were continued all night, during which Brainerd, 
having walked to and fro till body and mind were much 
oppressed, at length crept into a little crib made fdr corn, 
and tiiere slept on the poles. The success of his efforts 
to instruct these savages on the following morning, will 
i^)pear from the following passage in his journal: — ** Hav- 
ing gathered all their conjurors, they were all engaged 
for^several hours making the most wild distracted motions 
imaginable ; sometimes singing and howling, and extend- 
ing their arms to the utmost stretch ; sometimes stroking 
their faces with their hands, then spirting water as fine 
as mist; sometimes bowing their faces to the ground, 
wrmging their faces as if in pain and anguish, twisting 
their faces, turning up their eyes, grunting or puffing. 
These frantic actions seemed to have something in them 
peculiarly suited to raise the devil, if he could be raised 
by anything odd or frightful. Some of them were much 
more fervent in the business than others, and seemed to 
chant, peep, and mutter, with a great degree of warmth 
and vigotir. I sat about thirty feet from them, with my 
Bible in my hand, resolvii^if possible to spoil their sport, 
and prevent their receiving any answers from the infernal 
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world. But of all the sights I ever saw among them, none 
appeared so near aldn to what is usually imagined of the 
powers of darkness, as the appearance of one who was a 
zealous restorer of what he supposed was the ancient re- 
ligion of the Indians. He came in his pontifical garb, 
which was a coat of bear-skins, dressed with the hair on, 
hanging down to his toes ; a pair of bear-skin stockings ; 
and a great wooden face, painted one-half black and the 
other tawny, with an extravagant mouth, cut very much 
awry. He advanced towards me, with the instrument in 
his hand which he used for music in his idol-worship, 
which was a dry tortoise-shell, with some corn in it. As 
he came forward, he beat his tune and danced with all his 
might, but did not suffer any part of his body, not so much 
as his fingers, to be seen : no man would have guessed 
by his appearance that he was a human creature. When 
he came near me, I could not but shrink away from him, 
although it was then noon-day, his appearance and ges^ 
tures were so frightful. He had a house consecrated to 
religious uses, with divers images cut on the several parts 
of it. He then treated me with uncommon courtesy, and 
seemed to be hearty in it. The Indians, he said, were 
grown very degenerate ; that he wanted to find some who 
would join him heartily in his religion. Then his mind 
was so much distressed, that he got away into the woods, 
and lived for some months. His spirit of divination is gone 
from him. The manner in which he says he got the spirit 
of divination was this: He was admitted into the presence 
of a great man, who was clothed with the day of many 
years, yea, of everlasting continuance. This whole world, 
he says, was drawn upon him, so that in him the earth 
and all things in it, rocks, moimtains, and seas, might be 
seen. By the side of the great man stood a shadow or 
spirit. The shadow was lovely, and filled all places. After 
this he saw that being no more ; but the spirit or shadow 
often appeared to him in dreams and other ways.'* 

Brainerd now joyfully returned to his own people, and 
baptized such as were more advanced in Christian know- 
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ledge and experience. He thus writes concerning them: 
— ^^ As their distresses under conviction have been great 
and pressing, so many of them have since appeared to re^ 
joice with joy unspeakable; and yet their consolations do 
not incline them to lightness, but are attended with a so* 
lemnity and brokenness of heart, ever with a sweet sor- 
row. And in this respect some of them have been surprised 
with themselves, and have with concern observed to me, 
that ^^ when their hearts have been glad, they could not 
help weeping for all. Upon the whole, this is a just and 
rational work, the fruits thereof being visible to all. As 
these poor pagans stood in need of having line upon line 
and precept upon precept, in order to their being grounded 
in the principles of Christianity, so I taught from house 
to house almost every day for whole weeks together. And 
my public discourses did not then make up the one-half of 
my work, while there were so many constantly coming to 
me with that important inquiry, • What must we do to be 
saved ?* I have now rode more than three thousand miles 
since the beginning of May last, and have taken pains to 
look out for a colleague or companion to travel with me, 
but have not yet found one. Yet is not my compensation 
unspeakable ? " 

His place of abode at New Jersey was exceedingly 
dreary, neither neighbour nor friend being within a cir- 
cuit of many miles. Around was an imclaimed and un- 
peopled waste. By ascending a hilli or climbing to the 
top of one of the highest trees, scattered abodes might 
be discovered at various distances ; a wigwam, perhaps^ 
perched on the brow of a precipice, or the smoke of others 
rising out of the woods beneath. Yet great numbers 
flocked to his ministrations ; which were on one Sabbath 
attended by a vast multitude. ^^ They gathered from all 
quarters, some from twenty, and even forty miles distance ; 
so that it seemed as if God had summoned them from all 
quarters, for nothing else but to deliver his message to 
them. I could not but think the coming of many of them 
to this place was like Saul and his messengers coming 
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among the prophets. Even the chie£i among them were 
seized with awe. — This is strength oat of weakness. After 
disooorsing publicly, I stood amazed at the influence that 
seemed to descend upon the assembly, and with an astonish* 
ing energy bore down all before it, and could compare 
it to nothing more aptly than a mighty torrent. Almost 
all p^sons of all ages were bowed down together. The 
most fierce and stubborn hearts were now obliged to bow* 
Thdr concern was so great, each for himself, that none 
eeemed to take any notice of those about them, but each 
prayed for th^nselves ; and were, to their own apprehen- 
sions, as much retired as if every one had been by himself 
in a desert. Each seemed to motam apart*'* 

Brainerd, with his interpreter, again departed for the 
tSusquehannah. Being far from any habitation, be waa 
-obliged to sleep in the open woods on the bare ground* 
A.violeat storm set in from the north-east. ELaving no 
shelter from the blast, and the rain rendering the kindling 
of a fire impossible, Brainerd rose from his wet couch, and 
proceeded; but the horses were unable to carry them, 
'having eaten of a poisonous plant, and they were compelled 
^to proceed onfoot, driving the animals before them. The 
exhausted travellers having at last come to a bark hut, 
crept into it, and remained- till noon. A few. days after- 
wards, Brainerd, still riding in the wilderness, was at- 
tacked by « burning fever, and was just able to reach. the 
wretched hut of an Indian trader, wherje, without Any 
comfort — for the place was filled only with furs and 
skins and spirit-kegs ^ — he remained suffering severely for 
some time. ^* Misfortune,*' says one of Brainerd*s biogra- 
phers, *^ always hung over the journeys to this beautiful 
river. The way, for there were no roads, was enough to 
ruffle the most exemplary patience — over rocks and steeps, 
through swamps and ^eadful and dangerous places. Qn 
-the mountains which he was obliged to cross, there were 
'few abodes; the Indians preferring the flat country and 
the woods. • Height after height rose, where no white, ]|)afi*8 
foot had trod before ; and sudden predpices often barred 
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the way, and then a long <^uit had io be nM^de; the deep 

glen and ihe defile, where Uiesnni seldom fell, W9s pei^h^pe 

a welcome place of rest, for it ;Was .sheltered ,from the 

•winds. But the chief danger att^idant on these p^ses 

was firom the melting of the snowjs,that suddenly swelled 

•the mountain stream, and flooded the wanderer's waif. 

Pouring down the precipices into the voles and -ravines, 

(the torrents bore all before them; the rocks and •shrubs 

-were soon covered, th^i the trees sunk gradually. :In 

1 these places the savages nev^jreared their huts, whieh 

•would have been swept away like bubbles on ib» stream ; 

the safety of the sleeper was in the rushing sound with 

which this visitation, oame, that was wildly echoed amo^g 

the solitudes around. A plentiful rain of a few days often 

caused this event. In other parts, where forest afterifQreist 

.rose in splendid suocession up the mountain sides, the 

thick and tangled>bushes.and elose und^wood, miseirahfy 

impeded the way. ;A friendly roof* m such a region, was 

as delightful as unexpected. V.Late at n^ht we cao^ 

suddenly to the house of a stranger, where we werekindly 

entertained: what a cause of thankfiihwiw was thisIW 

Their night*^ lodging was sometimes beneath the shelter of 

-the rock; and the dead i»ne-tree was kindled, a^d threw 

its glare on the hoary dliffs, and kept the wild, beasts at ,a 

/distance ; then they lay down to rest around the bnrning 

.embers. On one of these journeys he lay for three isreeks 

.on tile bare ground.** 

Brainerd, with equally ardent devotion and zeal^fpr the 
salvation of the (Indians, hadnot the same comprehensive 
mind as Eliot, nor was he a man of genius. Nor had he 
)Eliot*8 personal advantages : in this respect every thing was 
against him; ^^his hand could not wield the spear, the bow 
and arrow, or even the musket ; his step was often weak 
and faltering, as he drew near the threshold ; and his 
features clad in gloom, or bent to the earth." But be had 
burning zeal, an insatiable thirst and longing for the sal- 
vation of others ; his whole soul was evidently engaged 
when he spoke of the things of God : his voice was low 
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but clear, his aspect rapt and impassioned. He had a 
greater number of female than of male converts, to whom 
his gpentle bearing endeared him much. ^^ In the evening I 
spoke to some of them, who wept much ; and in the con- 
ference explained the story of the rich man and Lazarus. 
The word made powerful impressions, especially while I 
discoursed of the blessedness of Lazarus in Abraham's 
bosom. This, I could perceive, affected them much more 
than the rich man*s misery and torments." His devotedness 
is testified by the following extract from his diary : — " I will 
say, Farewell earthly comforts and friends, the dearest 
of them all, the very dearest, if the Lord calls for it. 
Adieu I adieu ! I'll spend my life to my latest moments in 
dens and caves of the earth, if the kingdom of Christ may 
be advanced." 

A schoolmaster was now procured by Brainerd, to aid. 
him in the Christian instruction of the people, whom he 
regularly catechised, and proposed questions to them on 
religious subjects. A wooden chapel, plain and unadorned, 
yet sufficiently strong to resist the wind and rain, waa 
erected ; and ^^ the people, instead of a bell, were quickly 
called together by the sound of a conch-shell." After 
searching examination, the converts partook of. the sacra- 
ment, which " was received with great solemnity and se- 
riousness, and seemed to diffuse through their hearts great 
union and love towards each other.'* The duty of fasting 
was inculcated ; also, the natives would frequently retire 
to secret places in the woods, and spend hours in deep de- 
votion, their singing being audible at a distance. *' Some* 
times, when the service was over and my people were dis- 
missed, though it was dark they appeared loth to leave 
the place that had been rendered so dear to them by the 
benefits enjoyed. I also felt loth to go to bed, and grieved 
that sleep was necessary. On one occasion, soon after I 
left them (the sun being then about an hour and a half 
high at night), they began^ and continued praying all night 
till nearly break of day, not suspecting, till they went out 
and viewed the stars, and saw the morning-star a consider- 
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able height, that time had fled so fast.** The number of 
the converts now amounted to one hundred and fifty. If 
Brainerd wished to converse with or officiate for any of 
the nearest ministers, he would ride a distance of thirty or 
fifty miles. 

The following extract will give an idea of the success of 
Brainerd's labours : — 

** On visiting the Indians at Crosweeksung a second 
time, Mr. Brainerd was happy to find them not only still 
favourably disposed towards Christianity, but a number of 
them under serious concern for their souls, their convic- 
tions of their sinftdness and misery having been much pro- 
moted by the labours of the Rev. William Tennant, to 
whom he had advised them to make application. Scarcely 
had he returned among them, when these impressions in- 
creased and spread in a surprising manner. In two or 
three days, the inquiry was general among them * What 
they should do to be saved.* Such was their sensibility of 
heart, that a few words concerning their souls would make 
the tears flow in streams down their cheeks ; in their pub- 
lic assemblies, a dry eye was often scarcely to be seen ; it 
was astonishing how they were melted with the love of the 
Redeemer, and with the invitations of the gospel, when 
not a word of terror was spoken to them." 

^* The awakening, in short, was always most remarkable 
when he discoursed of the condescension and love of a dy- 
ing Redeemer." — " This was strikingly displayed one day, 
when Mr. Brainerd, in preaching on the parable of the 
Great Supper, exhibited to the Indians, with uncommon 
fervour and ft'eedom, the unsearchable riches of divine 
grace. During the sermon, a deep concern was visible 
among them, and afterwards, when he was speaking with 
such individuals as were under concern about their souls, 
the Spirit of God appeared to descend on the whole as- 
sembly, and, with astonishing energy, overpowered all 
opposition, like a mighty torrent, which with irresistible 
force sweeps before it whatever comes in its way. Almost 
the whole congregation, the old, the middle-aged, and tha 
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jmag, wctd OKendxaimed wiih ifta influenoei Hrem fcbe 
most stidbbora heiirtB wece made* to- bow.** 

^*^ The whokf flnembl^f , indeed, appeared as it iMve? 
tBiDfifixed tO' the heavt vrkb. osBeern fin* tlieir senla. Al. 
most all of them were crying for mercy, either within ev 
withent liie housew Sa •▼erwbelmed were> th^ with a 
sense of sin, so absorbed in serious, cefleetionv that uone 
appealed to* obsenw aitotiher; hut: each prayed as freely, 
and,, probablj, in hia own apprafaensioni, as seevetly, as if 
hB> had been in the- midst of adesevt, far removed feem, 
evseoBj^ human eye. Suefai as had been- awakened for sonift - 
tiaw, it wasr observed^ cemplained diiefly) of die corrup*^ 
tion efi ^eiit hieairt.; those who: wave newiy^ impressed, of 
the? widtedottss of their H^b-.. It. is aiao wfMrtby of notiee^« 
that they whoi had- lately obtained relie^^ appeared on> thisi 
oecaaion calm and composed^ rejaicsng. in Christ Jesua a» 
thdoT' God aod SaYiean. Same ai. theai toek their we^ing^; 
fHenda by the hand,, teliii^ them of the love of Christy, 
and of th«: Gomfbrt which, ia ei^ioyedin him ;r and on this< 
gmanducmted them, ta come a^d giv& him their heartsi 
The whole soenoy uLshoirty presented a striking and into** 
rsatiiig iUustcationiof that prediction of the prophet Zechako 
riah^, ^ II will pour uponj the. house of Davady and upon* thei 
inhabitants of Jerusalem,.the' spirit- of gracet and of suppli*> 
oatxon ;. aiid\ they shall, look on me whom ^obj haye pierced, 
and Ihey shall mourn, for. him:y aft one moumeth for his only 
souiy. and shalli be in bitternessi&r him*, as one that' is int 
bittemesB for his: first-born. And the land shall moimiy 
erery family apart, and their wives aparti' 

^^ This w«8 not merely> atranaient scene., but lasted^, int 
»,gi»ater or less degree,, for a considerable time. Every 
sermon seemed now productive of good; some were newly 
awakened, some further impressed^, or some comforted.- 
No. sooner did any come from remote places, than> th&f 
ware, seized with concern about their souls* It was* com*- 
mon for strangers, beforerthey had remained) a day, to be 
convinced of their sinfulness and. misery,, and to inquire,, 
with the utmo^ solicitude,/ What, they dfiould do. to/ h»t 
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haired.' Others, wno previou&ly had experienced only 
some slight emotion of their paiSsions, were now wounded 
t'6 t&e h6art ; their tears, and sighs, and groans, bore wit- 
ness to the inward anguish of their soul's. On tlie other 
hand, such as had obtained comfort, appeared humble, 
s^rlOus, and devout, endowed with remarkable tenderness 
of Conscience, and concerned to' regulate tneir life by the 
laWj? of Clirist/^ 

" As thefe was rioW' a 66nsiderabliB number 6f tlie In- 
Sans, Who gav^ satisfactory ^vid^nce of the sincerity of 
their conversion, Mr. Brainerd, after explainiiig to them 
the nature of llaptism, administered' that ordinance to 
tw6nty-ftvie of theni in one day, namely, fifteen adults and 
ten childreti, ia tlie presencis of a large Congregation of 
white people. After the croWd 0^ spectators had retiried, 
h6 called' the baptised together, ahd discoursed- to tliem in 
particular. HC warned them of the evil and danger 6f 
indifference in religion, of^er making so public a profession 
of i^; he reminded them o/t'he' solemn obligations under 
which they^ad cbme tO live devoted to God;' he gave 
them some diri^ctibbs respecting their conduct' in ide; 
encouraged them to watchfulness, steadfastiiess, uid devo- 
tion ; and' set before th6m the Coihfort on Carih, and the 
glory in heaven, which await the faithful' followers of the 
Lamb. To all of th^m, this was a most interesting and 
delightful season. The baptiised Indians appeared to re^ 
jbice in the solemn decUcation they had that day made of 
themselves to the service of God; love reigned among 
them, and displayed itself in the most simple uhaffected 
nianner. Several of the other Indians, when they saw and 
heard these things, were much affected, weeping most 
bitterly, and longing to be partakers of that comfort and 
happiness, which their Christian countrymen appeared ta 
enjoy. ^ 

" On the following day, Mr. Brainerd, after discoursing 
some time to the Indians, addressed himself to those in 
particular who hoped they were partakers of divine gprace, 
representing to them the ha|i[i[iheds which Christ confers 
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on his people on earth, and the glory he prepares for them 
in hearen. Scarcely had he begun to speak in this strain, 
when the Christian Indians appeared to dissolve in love to 
the Redeemer, mingled with desire after the full enjoy- 
ment of Him, and of a state of perfect holiness of heart 
and life. They wept abundantly, yet joyfully. Their tears, 
their sobs, and sighs, were accompanied with inward 
peace and comfort; a circumstance which seemed to mani- 
fest that the whole was the effect of a spirit of adoption, 
not of that spirit of bondage under which many of them 
had so lately groaned. The sacred influence spread over 
the whole assembly, which now consisted of nearly one 
hundred Indians, including both old and young, almost all 
of whom were either animated with joy in Christ Jesus, or 
impressed with concern for an interest in Him." 

" One day after a sermon on the New birth, by which 
a general and deep impression was made on the minds of 
the Indians, many of them followed Mr. Brainerd to his 
lodgings, and begged to be further instructed in the way 
of salvation ; but he had not spoken long, when they were 
so affected with what he said, that the house was filled 
with their cries and groans. Almost all whom he appre- 
hended to be still in an unconverted state, were seized 
with concern for their souls ; it seemed as if none, whether 
old or young, would now be left. No pen can describe 
the interesting scene. Numbers might be seen rejoicing 
that God had not taken his Holy Spirit from them, and 
delighted to behold so many of their countrymen * striving 
to enter in at the strait gate.* Others, both men and 
women, both old and young, might be seen dissolved in 
tears, some of them so overwhelmed with ang^sh, that 
they seemed like malefactors on the way to execution. 
The whole scene exhibited a striking emblem of the day 
of judgment, of heaven and hell, of infinite joy, and of 
inexpressible misery." 

'* Here it may not be improper to remark, that the con- 
cern of the Indians about their souls was not only very 
great, but perfectly scriptural and rational. Though some. 
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like the jailor, were made to tremble under a sense of their 
sinfulness ; though others were forced to cry out from a 
view of their perishing condition ; though many were, for 
a time, deprived in a great measure of their bodily strength, 
through the anguish of their minds ; yet the awakening 
among them was singularly free from those disorders, 
corporeal and mental, which often accompany remarkable 
revivals of religion." 

** Apprehending that a number of the Indians were 
now qualified to become partakers of the Lord's Supper, 
Mr. Brainerd, after instructing them more particularly in 
the nature and design of that holy ordinance, resolved to 
administer it to them. He accordingly appointed a day 
of fasting and prayer, for the purpose of humbling them- 
selves on account of the partial withdrawment of that 
spiritual influence which had of late been so prevalent 
among them, and on account of the appearance of care- 
lessness, vanity, and vice, among some who not long before 
seemed impressed with a sense of their sinfulness and 
misery, as well as for imploring the presence and blessing 
of God in the sacred service which they had in prospect. 
On the following Sabbath he administered the Lord's 
Supper to twenty-three of the Indians ; and there were 
several absent, who would otherwise have been admitted 
along with them. The exercise was attended with great 
solemnity, with singular devotion, and with a sweet, yet 
powerful melting of their affections. During the admi- 
nistration of the sacrament, especially in the distribution 
of the bread, they were affected in so lively a manner, that 
it seemed as if *" Christ Jesus had been set forth crucified 
among them.* Mr. Brainerd afterwards walked from 
house to house to converse with the communicants ; and 
he was happy to find that almost all of them had been re- 
freshed * as with new wine.* Never did he witness such 
an appearance of Christian love among any people : It was 
so remarkable, that one might justly have exclaimed, 
* Behold how these Indians love one another!* Even 
among the primitive Christians, there could scarcely be 
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greater tokens of mutual aifection than vha^ appeare4 
among these poor people. In the evening, he preached 
on the design of Christ's dea^h^ * that he might redeem 
his people from all iniqmty.* On this occasion, many of 
the* Indians were much renreshed. So delightful was their 
frame of mind — so fuJ^ were they of love, and peace, and 
joy — so ardently did they long to he delivered from the 
power of sin, that some of them declared they had never 
felt the like befo^,e. It seemed aln^st grievous to them 
to conclude the e^cercise ; and even when it was closed^ 
they appeared loath to leave a place which had been so 
endeared to them by the sacred services of that day.** 

In l^s labours among the Indians, Mr. Brainerd, as we 
have seen, was most unwearied, and his success on the 
whole was considerable. The whole number whom he 
collected together amounted to about a hundred apd fifty, 
tIioug];i, when he first visited that part of the country^ they 
did n9t amount iq ten. Of these^ near ninety were bap? 
tized, about one-half of whom wer^ adults, and near forty 
were communicants. I^ is proper, however, to observe^ 
l^at he baptized uq aduljts bui such as gave satisfactory 
eyidei^ce of theif sincere c;onyersipn to Christ. There 
were many others of Jthe Injdia^s who possessed consider- 
phle knowledge of the principles of Christianity, and ma- 
nifested deep! cpncern about their 8,qu1s ; but as they ap- 
peared to be iperely under a conviction of their &infi:dness 
and misery, and did not give sufficient evidence of a change 
of heart, he very properly deferred their baptism." 

Along with a want ot the systematic and regular pro- 
pedure of Jiis predecessor, he likewise suffered much from 
his already notiped unacqi;aintance with the Indian lan- 
guages. The restless Indian heard him pronounce language| 
and loqked to the interpreter for the meaning; whil^ 
Brtdnerd laboured under the same disadvantage. ** The 
great reason," he says, ** why the Delaware language is 
not familiar to me before ^his time is, that I am obliged 
to ride four thousand miles a^year, and have little time 
left for any necessary studies, Tl^en I have to preach and 
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Cftteehise freqaendy ; to oonyerse private!/ with persons 
who need so much iastruction » the Indiaiu j to take care 
fof their secular affairs; to ride Abroad to procure collec- 
tions for their help and benefit ; to hear and decidendi their 
petty differences: Ihe time also that ii necessarily con- 
jiinued upon my journals and oUber writings. 0£ten times 
I hvre not been able to gain more than two hours a-week 
for readiqg*'* He genenUly used the following method 
ibr their instruction :— he chose historical narratives of 
interestii^ circumstances irom the Bible, thus seeuni^ 
«tte(iitkm ; he expounded chapters of the New Testament, 
md then propounded questions upon the main poin/ts he 
liad read or discoursed about, and upon £he ieadii^ doc- 
ftriiies of Christianity, —. till frequent r^)etition appeared 
to hare impressed them on the meouury. Brauierd*s ef- 
^brts were now widely known^ and visitors were drawn 
^om many quarters, ** The hermit was no longer un- 
known to fame— its voice came to the log-hut — ^not a pass- 
ing breath, aoon raised and soon to die, but that hard*- 
earned applause that was now allowed by all thinking men* 
to the person that had so truly denied himself, and wrestled 
through the painful night, till he prevailed, for the good of 
others. It is almost touching to read how he came some- 
times at night to the roofs of other pastors, where many 
comforts and attractions invited him to stay awhile, and not 
yet go home to the forest. The kind words and pitying 
looks of the women, far different from those of the Indian 
wives-^beir minute attentions to his failing health— the 
sympathy of his brother ministers, to whom his coming 
was so welcome — the soft couch and the prepared cham- 
ber, and the circle gathered round the fire : it was hard to 
break from all these, and go forth again to the long and 
shelterless ride. And those only who have dwelt long 
among a people whose words are sealed, save through 
other lips, can tell the exquisite enjoyment of converse 
with a countryman, whose thoughts, hopes, and spirit, are 
like their own. There was compensation, however, at 
home ; and it is doubtful if the lord of a palace ever hailed 
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its towers from aiar with livelier emotion than Brainerd, 
when the lowly roof of his lodge greeted his eyes as he 
came slowly through the wild: there was the village of 
converts, the little chapel, the school-house, the cemetery, 
and behind, the fields of wheat, and the fences. His In- 
dian companions, six in nmnber, often went with him, as 
his strength decayed, and walked rapidly by his horse's 
side. This was necessary, for in the midst of the way he 
sometimes fainted in their arms, and they laid him insen- 
sible on the ground, and watched over him. It must have 
been an affecting sight to see the Delawares guarding their 
helpless charge, in whose pulses the tide of life beat faintly, 
and came and ebbed again ; while the lips that had called 
them to life and immortality seemed closed for ever, and 
the wasted hand returned no pressure to their own." 

It is interesting to notice Brainerd*s experience at this 
season. ^^ I went forth to the Indians disheartened ; for 
I remembered the wormwood and gall of Friday last : how 
inconceivably bitter was the cup of trembling given me 
then ! — more bitter than death." Again — " This evening, 
what peace ! I could not leave off prayer, being all un- 
willing to lose so delightful a guest. I could not taste my 
necessary food, though wearied with the services; the 
living waters were richly given me. O that I could for- 
ever bless God for the mercy of this day, who answered 
me in the joy of my heart ! 1 pardon me if I have not 
been faithful." At this time he thus wrote to his nearest 
relative: — *^ I am very near the unseen world, and wait 
earnestly to depart, and be with Him whom I have loved. 
For some years it has been my abiding conviction, that it 
is impossible to enjoy true happiness without being en- 
tirely devoted to God. Under the influence of this con- 
viction, I have in some measure acted. Would that I had 
done so yet more ! I saw the excellency of holiness of life, 
but never in such a manner as now, when the last enemy 
waits for me. Oh ! my brother, pursue after holiness ; 
press towards this noble mark, and let your thirsty soul con- 
tinually say, ^ I shall never be satisfied till I awake in thy 
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likeness/ Although there has heen a great deal of self- 
bhness in my views, of which I am ashamed, and for 
which my soul is humbled ; yet I find I have really had, 
for the most part, such a concern for his glory, and the 
advancement of his kingdom in the world, that it is a sa- 
tis&ction for me to reflect upon in this hour. I shall die 
here, and here I shall be buried ; and when you look on 
my grave, remember what I have said to you ; think with 
yourself, how that man who lies there, counselled and 
warned me. I go to that world, whose endlessness makes 
it so inexpressibly sweet !" 

The approaching end of his career was gladdened by 
the success of his labours. It was light at eventide, end 
religion made "rapid and fervent" progress. " It is im- 
possible," he writes, "to give a just description of thingo 
at this season, so as to convey an adequate idea of the ef- 
fects of this gracious influence. A number might be seen 
rejoicing that the prospects of that world without sin were 
open to them ; others, with a heavy solicitude in their 
faces, like those who advanced slowly to the place of exe- 
cution : on the features of many was anguish of spirit. 
The deep moan, and the shuddering of the frames of men, 
some of whom were murderers ; the mercy they had denied 
to others was not denied to their prayers. I thought it was 
a lively emblem of the great day of account.'* — '* I must 
say, I have looked upon it as one of the glories of this 
work of grace among the Indians, and a special evidence 
of its being from a divine influence, that there has, till 
now, been no appearance of such things ; no visionary 
notions, trances, and imaginations, intermixed with those 
rational convictions of sin, and solid consolations, which 
numbers have experienced.** During Brainerd's frequent 
journeys he must have met with many remarkable inci- 
dents ; of these, however, his journal mentions few. When 
night overtook him in the forest, he would ascend a thick 
tree, and seek shelter in its branches. Once, when he 
had fasted for a long time, and had finished addressing a 
few Indians in the woods, a glimpse was caught of three 
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ftfMi ^aer^ wImwh tbe biMiterA umnediatelj brought 4owqu 
M tmes. b9 Jb«d aa topportaiuty pf ad4re88ing the hftck- 
W9pdfl|Qip 19 his «oiit«r7 hot* to whom the long-lo»t sounda 
#9i)]4 h^ ^ rich pri|Fileg«^ On^ quality alone did Br«u»- 
i9Kd PQ89^«»4 ^ plMe jbm oa » level with the Indims^^ 
IbiB fiffiNMlty of m^ifmog hunger^ '' I wa^ overdone ibin 
49J mth he«it fljdd ahowera^ and then a heavy lliaiid^ 
.ftpnvi .afi4 was lUad with eoncera for my compankwu in 
•trav^, vh^ii^ J ha4 left, with much regret,*.^oiB6 lanM, 
iMMi JP]iiM» f9»Pk/ 3r9^ght vp much blood from the breaks 
ing of a vessel ; and this I had done during the wboji^ «f 
tke jour»#y," 

Purjng the r^s^ of his days, he remembered itia^ ^^ time 
wi|8 shirty a^d th^ fashi<m of this world passeth mtkj,^* 
H^ pnrsnad his journeya iRtbout any comfort* and In spit9 
^ daily ImF^tmag wiMkaess : " IMb forward^ but up 
Aster tbM .197 peopW iv^ent on foot ; we had nor no axe 
fdtb na, ^nd at wght I had no way left but to olimb Into 
^ youug piiie4ree, and with my Jmife to lop the branches^ 
a^ 80 tmk^ a ahalter from the d^w ; but my clothes were 
wringiipg w^tltU night- On the second evening after thia^ 
my peoplo himg belated^ did not come to me till paat ten 
M night s BO that I had no jSire to dress any victuala^ to 
keep m^ warfPa or to keep off the wild beasts. However, 
I li^y down and alept before they came up/* He felt an 
intense desiro atill to do good- He was compelled to go to 
Boston, but consumption was now making rapid progress 
in his frwM, The couch on which he lay was tended 
by th^ accomplished and sympathising daughter of Jona^ 
than Sdwards, who entertained for him a warm regard* 
TbrQUgh life, Brainerd^s spirit had been most severely ez^ 
ercised ; but as death drew near, all was peace, serenity^ 
and joy, ^^ My delight is to please God, and be wholly d^ 
voted to his glory ; that is the heaven I long for ; that is 
my religion and my happiness, and always was ever, since 
I had ^y tri|9 religion* The watcher is with me. Why 
is the chariot ao long in coming ? Look forth^^why tarry 
the wheels of his chariot ? '' He was scarcely twenty-nine 
years old. 
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▼H^T TO 799 Df^insmoN 4^ |}oa. 

QpA^ Cff^ve^f p/thfi Avigtufii^iqmt 
29^ January 1908. 

Pn m^ arriyal at Qof , ][ w:49 r9oeiF94 ii^to the house of 
Captain Schuyler, the British resident. T)ie British forc,9 
he^e is comipanded by Colone} Adams, of Jl^is Majesty's 
78jth Regiment, with wnom I was formerly well ac<j[uainte4 
in Bengal. Next day I was introduced by th^se jB^entle- 
men to the Viceroy of 6oa, the Count 4c Cabral. I ipti- 
mated to his excellency my wish to sail up the river to 
Qld Goa (where the Inquisition is), to which be pplitely 
acceded. Mi^or Pareira^ of the Portuguese establisl^- 
ment, who was present, and to whom I had letters of ii^- 
troduction from Bengal, offered to accompany me to the 
city, and to iutroduce me to the Arcbbishop of Goa, th^ 
Penmate of the Orient. 

I ha4 communicated, to Colonel Adams, and to tl^f 
British resident, iny purpose of inquiring into th^ st^te 
of the Inquisition. These gentlen^en informed me that I 
should not be able to accomplish oiy desigp without diffi- 
culty ; s^Qpe every thing relating to the Inquisition was 
conducted in a very secret ^anner-r—the most respe^ble 
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of the lay Portuguese themselves being ignorant of its 
proceedings ; and that, if the priests were to discover my 
object, their excessive jealousy and alarm would prevent 
their communicating with me, or satisfying my inquiries 
on any subject. 

On receiving this intelligence, I perceived that it would 
be necessary to proceed with caution. I was, in fact, 
about to visit a republic of Priests, whose dominion had 
existed for nearly three centuries ; whose province it was 
to prosecute heretics, and particularly the teachers of 
heresy ; and from whose authority and sentence there was 
no appeal in India. 

It happened that Lieutenant Kempthorne, commandei 
of his Majesty's brig Diana, a distant connection of my 
own, was at this time in the harbour. On his hearing that 
I meant to visit Old Goa, he offered to accompany me ; 
as did Captain Stirling of his Majesty's 89th Regiment, 
which is now stationed at the forts. 

We proceeded up the river in the British resident's 
barge, accompanied by Major Pareira, who was well 
qualified, by a thirty years residence, to give information 
concerning local circumstances. FrOkn him I learned that 
there were upwards of 200 churches and chapels in the 
province of Goa, and upwards of 2000 priests. 

On our arrival at the city it was past twelve o'clock : 
all the churches were shut, and we were told that they 
would not be opened till two o'clock. I mentioned to 
Major Pareira, that I intended to stay at Old Goa some 
days, and that I should be obliged to him to find me a 
place to sleep in. He seemed surprised at this intima- 
tion, and observed, that it would be difficult for me to 
obtain reception in any of the churches or convents, and 
that there were no private houses into which I could be 
admitted. I said I could sleep any where; I had two 
servants with me, and a travelling bed. When he per- 
ceived I was serious in my purpose, he gave directions 
to a civil officer to clear out a room in a building which 
bad been long uninhabited, and which was then used as a 
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warehouse for goods. Matters at this time presented a 
very gloomy appearance ; and I had thoughts of returning 
with my companions from this inhospitable place. In the 
meantime we sat down in the room I have just mentioned, 
to take some refreshment, while Major Pareira went to 
call on some of his friends. During this interval I com- 
municated to Lieutenant Kempthorne the object of my 
yisit. I had in my pocket *" Dellon*s Account of the Inqui- 
sition at Goa,* and I mentioned some particulars. While 
we were conversing on the subject, the great bell began 
to toll ; the same which Dellon observes always tolls be- 
fore day-light, on the morning of the Auto da Fe. I did 
not myself ask any questions of the people concerning the 
Inquisition ; but Mr. Kempthorne made inquiries for me, 
and he soon found out that the Santa Oasa, or holy of- 
fice, was close to the house where we were then sitting. 
The gentlemen then went to the window to view the hor- 
rid mansion ; and I could see the indigoation of free and 
enlightened men arise in the countenance of the two 
British officers, while they contemplated the place where 
formerly their own countrymen were condemned to the 
flames, and into which they themselves might now suddenly 
be thrown, without the possibility of rescue. 

At two o'clock we went out to view the churches, which 
were now open for the afternoon service ; for there are 
regular daily masses ; and the bells began to assail the ear 
in every quarter. 

The magnificence of the churches of Goa far exceeded 
any idea I had formed from the previous description. Goa 
is properly a city of churches ; and the wealth of provinces 
seems to have been expended in their erection. The an- 
cient specimens of architecture at this place far excel any 
thing that has been attempted in modern times in any 
other part of the east, both in grandeur and in taste. The 
chapel of the palace is built after the plan of St. Peter's 
at Rome, and is said to be an accurate model of that pa- 
ragon of architecture. The church of St. Dominic, the 
founder of the Inquisition, is decorated with piuntings by 
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Italian masters : St. Francis Xavier Hes enshrined in a 
monument of exquisite art, and his coffin is enchased wkh 
silver and precUnu stonet. The cathedral of Groa is wor- 
thy of one of the principal cities of Europe ; and the 
church and convent of the Auglistinians (in which I tx>^ 
reside)isanoh1e pile of building, situated on an eminenc'e, 
and has a magnificent appearance from aifkrl 

But what a contrast to all this grandeur of the chitarches 
is the worship offered within I I have beeii present dt' the 
service in one or other of the chapels every day siiic'e I 
arrived, and I seldom see a single worshipper but the' 
ecclesiastics. Two rows of native priests, kneeling ili 
order before t^e altiar, clothed in coarse black garments, 
of sickly appearance and vacaht counteniLnce', perform 
here, from day to day, their laborious masses, seemingly' 
unconscious of any other duty or obligation of life^ 

The day was now far spent, and my coxiipllnibhs w^f €^ 
about to leave me. While I was considerihg whether' ! 
sliould return witli them. Major Pareira said he woiild' 
fuTst introduce me to a priest high in office, and one of the' 
most learned' men in the place'. We accordingly weSOt^i^to 
the convent of the Augusdmans-, where I was pi*eseiited 
to Joseph a Doloribus, a ihan well advanced' in life, of pale"^ 
visage and penetrating eye, rather of a reverend ajl^pear- 
ance, and possessing great fluency of speech, and ui'bani^' 
of manners. At first sight he presented the aspect of one 
of those acute and prudent men of the world — ^th^ learned 
and respectable Italian Jesuitis, — some of whom are yet 
found, since the demolition of their order' reposing ih' 
tranquil obscurity in different parts of the east. After an 
hour*s conversation in the Latin language, durihg whidh' 
he adverted rapidly to' a variety of subjects, and inquired- 
cbncerning some learned men of his own church whom I 
had' visited in my toul^', lie politely invited nie to take ujJ 
my residence' with him during my stky at Old Goa. t was- 
hfghly gratified by thi^ lineijiected invitation ; but Lieu- 
tenant Kempthbriie did not appi'ove of leaving me in die 
hands o^ an Inquisitor, For judge of oilr surpi^se; wheti' 
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w« dlw^eredthat my leaa^ned hoist wius otie of thd Iniqiiisi- 
fDrs of the- hofy office, the Sdcond nUeiiibei' of thjit sdgttst 
tPibunal: in rank, but the first and ffiost active aj^eat itt' the 
hcesifieeM of the department, Apartmentd were' as^if^ed 
itte in the college adjoining the convent, next fo the rooms 
of flie Inquisitor himself; aud where I have been now fbttf 
d^ys^ at the very fbuntidn-head! of information in regard! to 
tfiose subjects which I w^hed^ to inrestigate; I'breaSdkst 
axi<f dine with the Inquisitor inmost every day, and he ge- 
nerally passes his evenings' in my apartment. As' he oon- 
siders my inquiries to be chiefly of a literary nattire, he 
is perfectly candid and communicaUve on all subjedts*. 

Next day after my arrival t was introduced by ttif 
lieamed conductor to the Arthbiishop of Ooa. We found 
him reading Ihe Latin Letfers of St. Francis Xavier: On 
my adverting to the long duration of the city of Goa, while 
other cities of Europeans in India had suffered from war 
or rerolution, the Archbishop observed', that the prldser- 
v»tion of (job: was owh^g' to the prayers of St. Francis 
Hkvier. The Inquisitor looked' at me to see what 1 
thought of this sentiment, t acknowledged that Xavier 
waif considtered by the learned among the English fo haVe 
Been a great man ; what He wrote himself bespeaks him a 
mun of learning, of original genius; dnd great fortitude of 
mihd ; but what others have written' for' him, tarnished 
His fiune, by making' him the inventor of fables. The 
Archbishop signified his assent, tie afterwards conducted 
me^ to his private chapel, which is decorated with images 
of silver, and then into the Archbishop's library, which 
possesses a valuable collection of books. As I passed 
through our convent, in returning from the Archbishop's, 
r observed, among the paintings in the cloisters, a portrait 
of the famous Alexis de Menezes, Archbishop of Goa, 
who held the Synod of Diamper, near Cochin, in I'SW, 
and burned the books of the Syrian Christians. From the 
inscription underneath, I learned that he was the founder 
of the magnificent church and convent in Which I aD» now 
residing. 
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On the flame day I received an invitation to dine with 
the chief Inquisitor at his house in the country. The 
second Inquisitor accompanied me, and we found a respec- 
table company of priests, and a sumptuous entertainment. 
In the library of the chief Inquisitor I-saw a register, con- 
taining the present establishment of the Inquisition at 6oa, 
and the names of all the officers. On my asking the chief 
Inquisitor whether the establishment was as extensive as 
formerly, he said it was nearly the same. I had hitherto 
said little to any person concerning the Inquisition, but I 
had indirectly gleaned much information concerning it, 
not only from the Inquisitors themselves, but from cer- 
tain priests whom I visited at their respective convents ; 
particularly from a father in the Franciscan convent, wh^ 
had himself repeatedly witnessed an Auto da Fe. 

26th January 1808. 

On Sunday, after divine service, which I attended* we 
looked over together the prayers and portions of Scrip- 
ture for the day, which led to a discussion concerning 
some of the doctrines of Christianity. We then read the 
dd chapter of St. John*s Gospel, in the Latin vulgate. I 
asked the Inquisitor whether he believed in the influence 
of the Spirit there spoken of. He distinctly admitted it ; 
conjointly, however, he thought, in some obscure sense, 
with water, I observed, that water was merely an emblem 
of the purifying effects of the spirit, and could be but an 
emblem. We next adverted to the expression of St. John 
in his first epistle : ^^ This is he that came by water and 
blood, even Jesus Christ ; not by water only, but by water 
and blood:" — blood to atone for sin, and water to purify 
the heart, justification and sanctification ; both of which 
were expressed at the same moment on the cross. The 
Inquisitor was pleased with the subject. By an easy tran- 
sition we passed to the importance of the Bible itself, to 
illuminate the priests and people. I noticed to him that, 
after looking through the colleges and schools, there ap- 
peared to me to be a toted eclipse of scriptural light. He 
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acknowledged that religion and learning w6r« truly in a 
degraded state^ I had visited the theological achook, aad 
at evei7 plaoe I ezpresaed my surprise to the tutors, in 
presence of the pupils, at the absence of the Bible, and 
almost total want of reference to it. They pleaded the 
custom of the place, and the scarcity of copies of the book 
itself. Some of the younger priests came to me afterwards, 
desiring to know by what means they might procure copies. 
These inquiries fbr Bibles was like a ray of hope beaming 
on the walls of the Inquisition. 

I pass «n hour sometimes in the spacious library of the 
Augnstinian Conyent^ and think myself suddenly trans* 
ported into one of the libraries of Cambridge. There are 
many rare volumes, but they are chiefly theological, and 
almost all of the 16th century. There are few classics; 
and I have not seen one copy of the original Scriptures 
in Hebrew or Greek. 

27th January 1808. 

On the second morning after n^ arrival, I was surpriseu 
by my host* Ihe Inquisitor, coming into my apartment 
clothed in lUack robes from head to foot, for the usual dress 
of the order is white. He said he was going to sit on the 
Tribunal of the Holy Office. ** I presume, father, your 
august office does not occupy much of your time ? " ^ * Yes," 
answered he, ^^ much. I sit on the Tribunal three or four 
days every wedt." 

I had thought for some days of putting Delion*s book 
into the Inquisitor's hands; for if 1 could get him to ad- 
vert to the facts stated in that book, I diould be able to 
learn, by comparison, the exact state of the Inquisition at 
the present time. In the evening he came in as usual, 
to pass an hour in my apartment. After some conversa- 
tion, I took the pen in myJiand to write a few notes in my 
journal, and, as if to amuse him while I was writing, I took 
up Dellon*8 book, which was lying with some others on the 
table, and handing it across to him, asked him whether he 
had ever seen it. It was in the French latiguage, which 
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he understood well. ^* Relation de 1* Inquisition de 6oa, * 
pronounced he^ with a slow articulate voice. He had 
never seen it before, and began to read with eagerness. 
He had not proceeded far before he betrayed evident 
symptoms of uneasiness ; he turned hastily to the middle 
of the book, and then to the end, and then ran over the 
table of contents at the beginning, as if to ascertain the 
full extent of the evil. He then composed himself to read, 
while I continued to write. He turned over the pi^pes 
with rapidity, and when he came to a certain place, he 
exclaimed, in the broad Italian accent—** Mendacium ! 
mendaduml" I requested he would mark those passages 
which were untrue, and we should discuss them afterwards, 
for that I had other books on the subject. *^ Other books !** 
said he, and he looked with an inquiring eye on those on 
the table. He continued reading till it was time to retire 
to rest, and then begged to take the book with him. 

It was on this night that a circumstance happened that 
caused my first alarm at Goa. My servant slept every 
night at my chamber door, in the long gallery which is 
common to all the apartments, and not far distant from 
the servants of the Convent. About midnight I was waked 
by loud shrieks and expressions of terror from some per- 
son in the gallery. In the first moment of surprise, I 
concluded it must be the Alguazils of the Holy Office 
seizing my servants to carry them to the Inquisition. But 
on going out, I saw my own servants standing at the door, 
and the person who had caused the alarm (a boy about 
fourteen) at a little distance, surrounded by some of the 
priests, who had come out of their cells on hearing the 
noise. Tlie boy sidd he had seen a spectre^ and it was a 
considerable time before the agitations of his body and 
voice subsided. Next morning, at breakfast, the Inquisitor 
apologised for the disturbance, and said the boy's alarm 
proceeded from a '^ phantasma animi,*' a phantasm of the 
imagination. 

After breakfast we resumed the subject of the Inquisi« 
tion. The Inquisitor admitted that Dellon's descriptions 
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of the dtingeonsy of the torture, of the mode of trial, and of 
Auto da Fd, were in general just ; but he said the writer 
judged untruly of the motives of the Inquisitors, and very 
uncharitably of the character of the Holy Church ; and I 
admitted that, under the pressure of his peculiar suffering, 
this might possibly be the case. The Inquisitor was now 
aiudous to know to what extent Dellon*s book had been 
circulated in Europe. I told him that Picart had pub- 
lished to the world extracts from it, in his celebrated work 
called *^ Religious Ceremonies,** together with plates of 
the system of torture, and burnings of the Auto da Fe. 
I added, that it was now generally believed in Europe, 
that these enormities no longer existed, and that the In- 
quisition itself had been totally suppressed; but that I 
was concerned to find that dus was not the case. He now 
began a grave narration, to show that the Inquisition had 
undergone a change in some respects, and that its terrors 
were mitigated.* 

* The following were the passages in Ur Dellon s Narrative, to which 
I wished particularly to draw the attention of the Inquisitor. Bir Dellon 
had heen thrown into the Inquisition at Goa, and confined in a dungeon 
ten feet square, where he remained upwards of two years, without seeing 
any person but the gaoler who brought him his victuals, except when he 
was brought to his trial. His alleged crime was, charging the Inquisition 
with cruelty, in a conversation he had with a priest at Damofs, a Portu- 
guese town in another part of India. 

" During the months of November and December, I heard, every morn- 
ing, the shrieks of the unfortunate victims who were undergoing the 
Qttestion. I remembered to have heard, before I was cast into prison, 
that the Auto da F6 was generally celebrated on the first Snndav in 
Advent, because, on that day is read in the churches that part of the 
Gospel in which mention is made of the last Judgment, and the Inquisi- 
tors pretend, b^ this ceremony, to eachibit a lively emblem of that awful 
event. I was likewise convinced that there were a great number of pri- 
soners besides mvself ; the profound silence which reigned within the 
walls of the building having enabled me to count the number of doors 
which were opened at the hours of meals. However, the first and second 
Sundays of Advent passed by, without my hearing of any thing, and I 
prepared to undergo another year of melancholy captivity, when I was 
aroused flrom my despair on the 1 1th of January, by the noise of the guards 
removing the bars irom the door of my prison. The aleaid presented 
me with a habit which he ordered me to put on, and to make myself 
readv to attend him when he should come again. Thus saying, he left 
a lighted lamp in my dungeon. The guards returned about two o'clock 
in ine morning, and led me out into a long gallery, where I found a num- 
ber of the companions of my fate drawn up in a rank against a wall. I 
placed myself among the rest, and several more soon joined the melan- 
choly band. The profound silence and stillness caused them to resemble 
statues, more than animated bodies of human creatures. The women, 
who were clothed in a similar manner, were placed in a neighbouring gai* 
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i had already diacovered, from written or prialed do* 
euments, that the Inquisition of Groa was suppressed by 
royal edict in the year 1775, and estaUished again in 1779. 
The Franciscan father, before mentioned, witnessed the 

I017. wbore we could not see tbem ; but I remarked that a number of per- 
•ona stood by themselves 1 some Astanoe, attended by others niio wove 
long black dresses, and who walked backwards and forwards occasionally. 
1 did not tiien know who they were, bift I was afterwards informed that 
the former were the Tictims who were condemned to be burned, sfeid the 
oti^s were their confessors. 

After we were all ranged against the wall of tlds galleiy, we reeeiTed 
each a large wax taper. They then brought us a number of dresses made 
of yaUow ciotli, with the cross of St Andrew painted before and behind. 
This is called the San Benito. The relapsed heretics wear another sipe- 
oles of robe cmlled the SamarrOt the ground of which is grey. The por- 
trait of the sufferer is painted upon it, placed upon bnmmg torches, with 
flames and demons all round, Caps were then produced called Girrochiu, 
made of paetdboard, pointed like sngar-loaTeSk all eovered oyer with de vUa 
and flames of fire. 

The great bell ef the Cathednd began to ring a little before sonrlseL 
which served as a signal to warn the people of Ooa to come and behela 
the augast ceremony of ttn Auto da Fd, and then they made us proceed 
from the gallei7 one by one. I ronaiJced, as we paaaed into the great 
hall, that the Inquisitor was sitting at the door with his secretary, and 
that he delivered every prisoner into the hands of a particular persoi^ 
who is to be guarded to the place of burning. These persons are called 
Parrains or CfodfeUhen. My godfather was the commander of a siiip. I 
went forth with him ; and as soon as we were in the street, I saw that 
*ihe procession was commenced by the Dominican friars, who have this 
honour, because St Dominic founded the Inquisition. These are followed 
by the prisoners, who walk one after another, each having his godfkther 
b^ his side, and a lighted taper In his hand. The least guil^ go foremost, 
and aa I did not pass for one of them, there were many who took prece- 
dence of me. The women were mixed promiscuously with the men. VTe 
all wnlked barefoot, and the sharp stones of the streets of Goa wounded 
my toider feet, and caused the blood to stream ; for they made us noareh 
through the chief streets of the city ; and we were regarded everywhere 
by an innumerable crowd of people, who had assembled from all parts of 
India to b^old the spectacle ; for the Inquisition takes care to announce 
it long before^ in the meet remote parishes. At lengtii we arrived at 
the chureh of St Francis, which was for this time destined for the cele- 
bration of tlie Act of Faith. On one side of the altar was the Grand In- 
quisitor and his counsellors ; and on the other, the Viceroy of Goa, and 
his court. Ail the prisoners are seated to hear a sermon. I observed 
that tttose prisoners who wore the horrU^U carrocheut came in last in 
the procession. One of the Augustbie monks ascended the pulpit, and 
preached for a quarter of an hour. The sermon being concluded, two 
readers went up to the pulpit, one after the other, and read the sentences 
of the prieoners. My joy was extreme, when I heard that my sentence 
was not to be burnt, but to be a galley-slave for five years. After the 
sentences were read, th^ summoned forth those miserable victims who 
were deetined to be immolated by the Holv Inquinition. The images of 
the heretics who had died in prison, were brought up at the same time, 
their bones being contained in small chests, covered with flames and de- 
mons. An officer of tiie secular tribunal now came forward, and seised 
these unhappy people, after they had each received a slight blow upon the 
breaet ttom the alcald, to intimate that they were t^anaoned. They were 
then led awav to the bank of the river, where the Viceroy and hib Court 
were assembled, and wliere the Ihggots had been prepared the preceding 
day. As soon as they arrive at this place, the condemned persons are 
asked in what religion they choose to die ; uid the moment thev have 
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annual Auto da Fd fror^ 1770 to 1775. *^ It was the ha- 
inanity and tender mercy of a good king,** said the old 
&ther, *^ which abolished the In^sition;" but immedi- 
ately on his death, the power of the priests acquired the 
ascendant, under the Queen ]>owager, and the Tribunal 
was re-established, after a bloodless interval of five years. 
It has continued in op^ation ever since. It was restored 
in 177d, subject to oertain restrictions, the chief of which 
are the two following : *' That a greater number of wit- 
nesses should be required to convict a criminal than were 
heretofore necessary ;" and, " That the Auto da Pd should 
not be held publicly as before ; but dial the sentences of 
of the Tribunal should be executed privately, within the 
walls of the Inquisition/^ In this particular, the consti- 
tution of the new Inquisition is more reprehensible than 
the old one; fbr, as the old father expresses it, ^^ Nunc 
sigillum non revelat inquisitio," Formerly the ftiends of 
those unfortunate persons who were thrown in;to its pri- 
son, had the melancholy satisfaction of seeing them once 
a-year, walking in the procession of the Auto da Fd ; or 
if Ihey were condemned to die, they witnessed their death, 
and mourned for the dead. But now they have no means 
of learning, for years, whether they be dead or alive. The 
policy of this new code of concealment appears to be this, 
to preserve the power of the Inquisition, and at the same 
time to lessen the public odium of its proceedings in the 
presence of British dominion and civilization. I asked the 
father his (pinion concerning the nature and frequency of 
punishments within the walls. He said he possessed no cer- 
tain means of giving a satisfactory answer ; that every thing 
transacted there was declared to be "sacrum etseeretum.** 
But this he knew to be true, that there were constantly 
captives in the dungeons ; that some of them are liberated 
after long confinement, but that they never speak afler- 

replied to this question, the ezeentioner seixw them, and binds them to 
the stake^ in the midst of the fagyotft The day after the exeeutlon, the 
portraits of the dead are carried to the church of the Domixiicians. The 
heads only are represented (which are generally Tery accurately drawn, 
for the Inquisition keep ezceUent limners for the purpose), surronnded 
by flames and demons ; and underneath is the name and crime of the per. 
son who has been haro»d "—Belation de Vlnqtarition de Ooa, Chap. xxiv. 
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wards of what passed within the place. He added, that 
of all the persons he had known, who had been liberated, 
he nerer knew one who did not carrj about with him what 
might be called ^* the mark of the Inquisition ;*' that is to 
say, who did not shew in the solemnity of his countenance, 
or in his peculiar demeanour, or his terror of the priests, 
that he had been in that dreadful place. 

The chief argument of the Inquisitor to prove the me- 
lioration of the Inquisition, was the superior humanity of 
the Inquisitors. I remarked, that I did not doubt the 
humanity of the existing officers; but what availed hu- 
manity in an Inquisitor? He must pronounce sentence 
according to the laws of the Tribunal, which are noto- 
rious enough; and a relapsed heretic must be burned in 
the flames, or confined for life in a dungeon, whether the 
Inquisitor be humane or not. " But if," said I, " you 
would satisfy my mind completely on this subject, shew 
me the Inquisition.** He said it was not permitted to any 
person to see the Inquisition. I observed, that mine might 
oe considered as a peculiar case ; that the character of the 
Inquisition, and the expediency of its longer continuance^ 
had been called in question ; that I had myself written on 
the civilization of India, and might possibly publish some-, 
thing more upon that subject, and that it could not be 
expected that I should pass over the Inquisition without 
notice, knowing what I did of its proceedings ; at the same 
time, I should not wish to state a single fact without his 
authority, or at least his admission of its truth. I added, 
that he himself had been pleased to communicate with me 
very fully on the subject, and that in all our discussions we 
had been actuated, I hoped, by a good purpose. The 
countenance of the Inquisitor evidently altered on receiv- 
ing this intimation, nor did it ever after wholly regain its 
wonted frankness and placidity. After some hesitation, 
however, he said he would take me with him to the Inqui- 
sition the next day. I was a good deal surprised at this 
acquiescence of the Inquisitor, but I did not know what 
was in his mind. 
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28M January 1808. 

When I left the forts to come up to the Inquisition, 
Colonel Adams desired me to write to him ; and he added, 
half way between jest and earnest, " If I do not hear from 
jou in three days, I shall march down the 78th, and storm 
the Inquisition." This I promised to do ; but having been 
so well entertained by the Inquisitor, I forgot my promise. 
Accordingly, on the day before yesterday, I was surprised 
by a visit from Major Beaucamp, Aid-de-Camp to his 
Excellency the Viceroy, bearing a letter from Colonel 
Adams, proposing that I should return every evening and 
sleep at the forts, on account of the unheaUhiness of Goa. 

This morning, after breakfast, my host went to dress 
for the Holy Office, and soon returned in his Inquisitorial 
robes. He said he would go half an hour before the usual 
time, for the purpose of shewing me the Inquisition. I 
fancied that his countenance was more severe than usual ; 
and that his attendants were not so civil as before. The 
truth was, the midnight scene was still on my mind. The 
Inquisition is about a quarter of a mile distant from the 
convent, and we proceeded thither in our tnanjeels,* On 
our arrival at the place, the Inquisitor said to me, as we 
were ascending the steps of the outer stair, that he hoped 
I should be satisfied with a transient view of the Inquisi- 
tion, and that I would retire whenever he should desire it. 
I took this as a good omen, and followed my conductor 
with tolerable confidence. 

He led me first to the great hall of the Inquisition. We 
were met at the door by a number of well-dressed persons, 
who, I afterwards understood, were the familiars and at- 
tendants of the Holy Office. They bowed very low to the 
Inquisitor, and looked with surprise at me. The great 
hall^ is the place in which the prisoners are marshalled for 
the procession of the Auto da Fd. At the procession de- 

* The Mailed is a kind of palankeen common in Goa. It is merely a 
aeaNCot suspended from a bamboo, which is borne on the heeuU of four 
men. Sometimes a footman nms before, liaving a staff in his iiand, to 
which are attached little bells or rings, which Jingle as he runs, keeping 
time with the motion of the bearers. 
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scribed by Dellon, in which he himself walked bsre-foot, 
clothed with the painted garment^ there were upwards of 
150 prisoners. I traversed this haU for some time, with 
a slow step, reflecting on its former scenes ; the Inqnisl- 
tor walked hf my side, in silence. I thought of tha &te 
of the multitude of my feUow-creatures who had passed 
throu^ this place, condemned bj a tribunal of their fel- 
Iow-sinnei*<(, their bodies devoted to the flames, and their 
souls to perdition, and I could not help saying to him, 
*^ Would not the Holy Church wish in mercy to have those 
souls hack again, that she might allow them still further 
probation?" The Inquisitor answered nothing, bat bee- 
koned to me to go with him to a door at one end of the 
ball. By this door he conducted me to some small rooms, 
and thence to the spacious apartments of the chief Inquisir 
tor.. Having surveyed these, he brought me back to the 
great haU ;, and I thought he seemed now desirous that I 
should depart. ^^ Now, father," said I, ^^ lead me to the 
dungeons below ; I want to see the captives." ^^ No," said 
he, ^^ that cannot be.'* I now began to suspect that it had 
been in the mind of the Inquisitor, from the beginning, to 
shew me only a certain part of the Inquisition, in hope of 
satisfying mgr inquiries in a general way. I urged him 
with eameetness, but he steadily resisted, and seemed to 
be offended, oar rather agitated by my importunity. I inti- 
mated to him plainly, that the only way to do justice to 
his own assertions and arguments* regarding the present 
slate of the Inquisition, was to shew me the prisons and the 
captives. I should then describe oiily what I saw ; but 
now the subject was left in awful obscurity.,— ^^ Lead me 
down," said I, ^^ to the inner building, and let me pass 
through the two hundred dungeons, ten feet square, de- 
scribed by your former captives. Let me count the num- 
ber of your present captives, and converse with them. I 
want to see if there be any subjects of the British Go- 
vernment, to whom we owe protection ; I want to ask how 
long they have been here, lu>w long it is since they beh^d 
the light of the sun, and whether they expect to see the 
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light of it again. Shew rae the chamhep of torture ; and 
declare what modes of execution, or of punishment, are 
now practised within the walls of the InquisitioB in lien of 
the puUie Auto da Fe. If, after all that hae passed, father^ 
jou resist this reasonable request, I shall he justified la 
believing that you are afraid of exposing the real state of 
the Inquisition in India." 

To these ohservations the Inquisitor made no reply; 
but seemed impatient that I should withdraw. ^ My good 
father," said 1^*1 am about to take my leave of you, and 
to thank you for your hospitable attentions (it had been 
before understood that I should take mj final leave at the 
door of the Inquisition, after havii^ seen the interior), 
and I wish always to preserve in my mind a favourable 
sentiment of your kindness and candour. You cannot, you 
say, shew me the captives and the dungeons ; he pleased, 
then, merely to answer this question, for I shall believe 
your word : — How many prboners are there now below, 
in the cells of the Inquisition ? '* The Inquisitor replied, 
^^ That is a question which I eaxmot answer." On his pro- 
nouncing these words> I retired hastily towards the door, 
and wished him farewell. We shook hands with as much 
cordiality as we could at the moment assume; and both of 
us, I believe, were sorry that our parting took place with 
a clouded countenance. 

From the Inqiusition I went to the place of burning, 
in the Camp Santo Lazara^ on the river side, where the 
victims were brought to the stake at the Auto da Fe. It 
is close to the palace, that the Viceroy and his court may 
witness the execution ; for it has ever been the policy of 
the Inquisition to make these spiritual exeeutions appear 
to be the executions of the state. An .odd priest accom- 
panied me, who pointed out the place, and described the 
scene. As I passed over this melancholy plain» I thought 
on the difference between the pure and benign doctrine, 
whidi was first preached to India in the apoetolio age, and 
the bloody code which, after a long night of darkness, was 
announced to it under the same name I And I pondered 
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on the mysterions dispensation, which permitted the minis* 
ters of the Inquisition, with their racks and flames, to visit 
these lands before the heralds of the gospel of peace. But 
the most painful reflection was, that this tribunal should 
yet exist, unawed bj the vicinity of British humanity and 
dominion. I was not satisfied with what I had seen or 
sud at the Inquisition, and I determined to go back again. 
The Inquisitors were now sitting on the Tribunal, and I 
had some excuse for returning ; for I was to receive from 
the chief Inquisitor a letter, which he said he would give 
me before I left the place, for the British resident in 
Travancore, being an answer to a letter from that officer. 
When I arrived at the Inquisition, and had ascended 
the outer stairs, the doorkeepers surveyed me doubtingly, 
but suflered me to pass, supposing that I had returned by 
permission and appointment of the Inquisitor. I entered the 
great hall, and went up directly towards the Tribunal of the 
Inquisition described by Dellon, in which is the lofty cruci- 
fix. I sat down on a form at the end of the great hall, and 
wrote some notes ; and then desired one of the attendants to 
carry in my name to the Inquisitor. As I walked up the 
hall, I saw a poor woman sitting by herself, on a bench by 
the wall, apparently in a disconsolate state of mind. She 
clasped her hands as I passed, and gave a look expressive 
of her distress. The sight chilled my spirits. The familiars 
told me she was waiting there to be called up before the 
Tribunal of the Inquisition. While I was asking questions 
concerning her crime, the second Inquisitor came out in 
evident trepidation, and was about to complain of the in- 
trusion, when I informed him I had come back for the 
letter from the chief Inquisitor. He said it should be sent 
after me to Goa ; and he conducted me with a quick step 
towards the door. As we parsed the poor woman, I pointed 
to her, and said to him with some emphasis, *''' Behold, 
father, another victim of the Holy "Inquisition 1 *' He an- 
swered nothing. When we arrived at the head of the great 
stair, he bowed, and I took my leave of Joseph a Dolo- 
ribus without uttering a word. — Buchanan's CMstian 
Researches, 
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A VISIT TO ST. HELENA. 

In my late voyage from India, the ship in which I sailed 
called at St. Helena ; respecting which, I send you the 
following extract from my journal : — 

Tuesday^ BOth Septpmber 1828 Before day-light, as 

I lay in hed, the cheering news of ^* Land in sight" greeted 
my ears. It was naturally a matter of anxiety to us : our 
water was nearly expended ; our live stock scant and poor ; 
our India potatoes and yams had heen long exhausted; 
and we had no substitute except rice and macaroni. Our 
hope of refit and refreshment depended entirely on sailing 
direct upon the south-east part of St. Helena, a small 
island whose extreme length is only about nine miles, — a 
mere speck in the vast ocean we were navigating; and our 
touching at it, under providence, rested on the correctness 
of the chronometers, and the skill of the captain and other 
officers, in taking solar and lunar observations. 

Had we passed it but a few miles to the west or north, 
and then discovered our error, it would probably have been 
too late ; as the wind, blowing steadily and strongly from 
the south-east, would have rendered our return impracti- 
cable: it was delightful, therefore, to find that the land, when 
discovered, was directly a-head of us, to the north-west. 

I did not leave my cabin till I had dressed, and made 
every arrangement preparatory to going ashore. When I 
went on deck, we were a mile or two from land, which pre- 
sented an appearance singular and awful. The accounts 
I had read, and the views I had seen, had certainly failed 
to convey to my mind an adequate idea 'of the scene now 
before me — a dark rock of amazing height, rising preci- 
pitously out of the sea, roughly jagged and peaked at the 
sides and top, without any vegetation, except here and 
there a patch of moss, rendering the general barrenness 
more remarkable. As its appearance was uninviting, so 
its rugged steepness rendered it impracticable to land. 
This is the side by which the island is always approached. 
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and while I gazed on it, I could not help imagining the feaU 
ings of the great warrior, whose name had made Europe 
tremhle, when he came in sight of the gloomy rock where 
h» was to he imprisoned for the remainder of his days. 

Signal-posts, on the higk tops of a nearer and of a more 
distant mount, hespoke the vigilance of its possessors: we 
saw nothing ahout them to indicate that they are used at 
present. For about half an hour we glided round the 
north-east comer of the Island, passing point afW point, 
of the same grand and gloomy character. At length we 
came in s^ht of a small fort at the top of a rode rising 
precipitously f^om the level of the ocean to the height of 
500 feet, as nearly as I could judge, while the back part 
of it assumed a conical form to three or four times that 
height. At this fort every ship must speak before she is 
allowed to apfHroadii the anchorage.. 

The rock on which it stands seeflas to be of 1^ same 
abrupt character under waier as above it ; for we passed 
it fearlessly^ within (I think) fifty yards dastanee* \mder 
full sail^ and read on the fortified point above us, tho 
words ^^ Send a Boat." This it was not necessary to do, 
as several men appeared on the walls, one with a speaking 
trumpet, who hailed us, and inquired our name, &e. The 
captain answered, and we were allowed to proceed. I 
could then uninterruptedly ei^joy the scene ; and thought 
it one of the finest I had ever beheld : the lofty maiimiast 
of the vessel, hung with saiK seen^ed nothing in height 
when compared with the precipice we were imder, from 
the top of which an orange might have been thrown on 
our deck ; or, by opening the guns, which we saw in war- 
like order, it would have been easy to have annihilated us 
in an instant. From thence we traced the road, which had 
been cut out of the side of the rock with immense labour, 
winding and descending to the left towards the valley, m 
the bosom of which lies James Town,, the only one in the 
island, and the bay in which we muj»t anchor. The town 
soon burst on our view, and presented a chur^ and the 
governor's house as the most prominent objects; sur- 
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rounded by nnuiy other baikLings of less magnitude, «od 
of h neat and pleasing appearance. With the exception 
of a ftw trees of a dingy green, the valley seemed as barren 
as the mountain rocks on each side of it ; but the eye was 
relieved in the back-ground, by a plantaticm of firs round 
Alarm-House, crowning and adeeming a point equal in 
height to any within view. 

As soon as we dropped anchor, we were visited by the 
Doctor of Health, whose duty it is to ascertain whether 
there is any disease on board, before any person is per- 
mitted to land, or to visit the vessel from shore. After 
the usual inquiries, the hoisting a white fiag announced 
that communioation with the land was permitted; and 
boats came alongside inmiediately, for the accommodation 
of passengers. 

The momii^ was remarkably fine ; cloudy, but without 
rain. We passed throi^ the fortified gate of the town 
at twenty minutes before ten^ whQe the musical band of 
the European regiment on the island was performing on 
the parade in front of the hotel, which we entered to order 
dinner, and to inquire for conveyances. After an hour's 
delay, I and three others procured a carriage, open, and 
with four very low wheels, drawn by two horses^ and be- 
gan to move qmckly through the town towards the hill on 
the left. The ascent was made easy by a aig-zag road on 
the side of the mountain, guarded on the lower by a stone 
wall. As we ascended, the grandeur of the scenery and 
the danger of the road increased, till we came to a part of 
it which had not the defence of a wall, when the fears of 
the lady, who was one of the party, obliged us to walk the 
horses. 

We several times looked back, or rather down, at the 
diminished houses of James Town, and at our own and 
other ships in the harbour, which appeared but as specks 
on the water, till at lexigth both they and the line of the 
horizon became indistinct, and were lost in die distance 
and haze. 

A neat little box, at the side of a hill before us« had at- 
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tracted our attention, when suddenly the driver stopped 
the horses, and telling us to look down the side of the 
mountain to the left, said, ^^ There b his grave!" mean- 
ing Buonaparte's. We gazed down the steep, and in a 
warm nook of the valley, beautifully green, and strongly 
contrasting with the general barrenness, beheld the spot 
where were deposited the remains of the most extraordi- 
nary man of his day, overshadowed by a willow-tree, and 
defended by two enclosures, — ^the outer one for the pre- 
servation of the tree, and the grass plot round the grave. 
It was a deeply interesting moment. I gazed in silence, and 
with solemn reflection on the wondrous ways of Him who 
^* removeth kings, and setteth up kings; who^baseth the 
proud, and giveth the kingdoms to whomsoever he will.* 
The entire absence of monument or inscription seemed 
irresistibly to imply, that the greatness of his character 
rendered them unnecessary, and that these everlasting 
rocks and heights would ever be chiefly fkmous as being 
his tomb, as they had before been as his prison. 

We were told we should visit the grave on our return^ 
so we proceeded to the house in front of us, which had be- 
fore attracted our notice, and which we learned had been 
the residence of General Bertrand, till a better house was 
prepared for him in the immediate neighbourhood ot 
Longwood. We alighted, and welcomed the refreshment 
kindly offered to us by the woman of the house ; for the 
low temperature of the mountain air had given an unusual 
keenness to our appetites. 

To Longwood House, the former residence of Buona- 
parte, we now hastened. The situation is on high table 
land, commanding an extensive prospect, and ensuring 
pure dr, and a bracing temperature. The approach to it 
is through a long avenue of trees, of peculiar appearance, 
having long narrow leaves of a dark green hue, and bran- 
ches hung with long moss, as though but lately left by the 
waters of the deluge. We alighted in a court-yard, and 
found a party of visitors already there : with some of them 
I entered a stable, and admired the strength and beauty 
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of some English horses kept for the purposes of the farm, 
to which the gromids of Longwood are now converted, 
was about to retire, when the doctor of the island, who 
was with US, observed, ** This was Buonaparte's bed-room." 
** Yes,*' said one of the grooms, ^^ and in this corner, 
where the horse stands, he was laid in state." We were 
next taken to the house, constructed of timber in England, 
and sent out to be raised in St. Helena, for Buonaparte's 
immediate accommodation. It is now used as a barn — fod- 
der for cattle, and implements of husbandry, now occupy 
the rooms where he walked, read^ and conversed. The 
house subsequently erected for him, and which was scarcely 
completed when he died, is truly magnificent, and is 
finished in the first style ; its walls and passages are for- 
saken and silent^ and its garden neglected. An officer 
occupies two rooms of it occasionally ; and a French family, 
employed in the new experiment of the production of silk 
in this island, lives in some of the out-buildings. From the 
kitchen floor were taken the three flags that serve to cover 
Buonaparte^s grave, and to mark the place of his inter 
ment : they have not been replaced by others, and theur 
absence gives an air of dilapidation to the place, according 
with the feelings of the stranger, who hears with wonder 
the cause of their removal. '^ It was a prison after all !'* 
exclaimed one of our party, while we were admiring the 
house and its neighbourhood. There was nothing about 
the house, or the reflections it gave rise to, to induce us 
to remain longer, so we plucked a few flowers in the gar- 
den, and took our leave of Longwood. 

Hetuming about a mile and a half, we came to the nook 
in the valley where Buonaparte is interred, and walked, 
by a circuitous and rather dangerous path, to take a nearer 
view of his grave. 

It is a beautiful little spot, to which he used to retire to 
read, or converse with Madame Bertrand ; and it was be- 
cause he had said, ** If I die on this island, I could wish 
to be buried here," that he was interred in this place ra 
ther than elsewhere. 
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The place is k^t bj an Engliah iergeaat : the walk is 
neat and claai^ and tiae surrounding badges filled wUk 
dowers. A beaotiful spring gushes out hard by, from 
which Buobaparta was always supplied with water — ^we all 
drank of it* and pronounced it excellent. While others 
were making observations and inquirias, I walked round 
the grave, and picking up a stone for a memorial* joined 
the party, which now began to move off towards die ear* 
ziage^ which waited at some distance above us. 

In descending the hills on our return^ we used only one 
horse, and had a wheel locked. It was terrific to view the 
roads we had to pass ; but we got down in safety. On 
i^proaching Jamas Town, we again noticed, at the head 
of the valiey^ a mountain stream which supplies the inha> 
bitants and shipping with WAter. It leaps from its bed in 
the mountain, down a steep of considerable height, in a 
clear connected stream ; before it has fallen half the dis- 
tance it appears scattered like rain, and seems to the eye 
to be lost or evaporated ere it reaches the bottom ; after* 
wards, however, it collects in a basin called the Devil's 
Punch4K>wl, and agun assuming its form as a torrent, 
hastens through the valley, which it fertilizes ; and passing 
tiirough the town, empties itself into the sea. 

At ^ur o'clock we reached the hotel, and sat down to 
dinner, which to us was indeed a feast. The potatoes, 
cauliflowers, turnips, and other vegetables, to us who, in 
our passage from Madras, had been tea weeks on the salt 
ocean, out of the reach of such articles of food, had a more 
delicious flavour than any artificial dishes, and excited our 
thankfulness while we enjoyed them. 

Afrer havii^ tasted the blessings of the land frar near 
twelve hours, we entered the governor's barge, and pro- 
ceeded to our vessel for the night. 

On the following morning I returned to J<ames Town, 
having learned that we should not sail before noon* In my 
walk before breakfast, I viiuted the Government gardens^ 
which, from want of earth, are necessarily small ; and the 
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stone quarry, \vhich, of the two, seemed more in character 
with the nature of the island. 

I saw nothing in the state of the people, either hlack or 
coloured, to indicate the existence of slavery among them, 
and it was with surprise I observed the following advertise- 
ment against the wall : — 

** To he Let, hy PublicAuction, on Monday, 29th Sep- 
tember 1828, at — for one year, Two Male Slaves, 

one of them an excellent fisherman. Conditions to be 
mentioned at the time of sale.** 

On inquiry, I was informed that slavery was fast dimi- 
nishing in St. Helena, by influence of a regi:^tion of Go- 
vernment, that all bom subsequent to the year 1818 shall 
be free. The waiters at the inn were pointed out as an 
instance of the comfort and respectability of many called 
slaves ; none of them are allowed to be sold, but they may 
be let or hired at the option of their owners ; and if de- 
sirous of their freedom, and industrious, may purchase it b;^ 
the labour of a few years. We saw coloured men of very 
respectable appearance who had thus liberated themselves. 

The Africans, and the people of mixed race> with whom 
I conversed, both old and young, seemed very ignorant on 
the most important of all subjects. Many of them con- 
fessed their inability to read, though there are several 
schools on the island under the auspices of Government. 
Just before returning to the vessel, I was told that the 
schoolmaster in James Town is a respectable character, 
sober and religious ; and in addition to his duties, holds 
a meeting for reading and prayer, in his own house. I 
regret I did not see him ; and must hope, that in a popu- 
lation of 5000 souls, all nominally Christians, there may be 
found some who have a knowledge of God in Christ Jesus. 

In St. Helena, Europeans seem to enjoy excellent health ; 
their appearance presented a striking contrast to the wau 
countenances and feeble frames of those of us who had 
been long resident in India. Still it is an unlovely, though 
interesting place ; and did not ridse in my mind the leait 
desire to reside there. — Methodist Magazine, 
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THE COPTS AT CAIBO 

At Cairo, I first yiyited the Coptic Patriarch, to whom 
I had f^ letter of introduction. The approach to hit re* 
sidence u through mean and narrow streets ; the honses 
ioftj, and apparently ready to fall, and the dust suffo- 
cating. On arriving at the door of his convent, the street 
is so narrow, that tiie ass on which I rode had just room 
to turn round in it. You enter the Patriarch's gate hy a 
very sm^l wicket. These circumstances display the humble 
condition and the timorous spirit of the Christian church 
in Cairo. 

In the first court there were about a doseen Coptic priests 
collected, who were vehemently disputing. One, who was 
th^ scribe, as J judged from his ink-stand and from his 
reeeiring fees^ beckoned me to sit by him. I said I wished 
to see the Patriarch, for whom I had a letter* 

A^W some delay, I was taken across a second and 
larger court to the Patriarch's room. Here, after the ce* 
remony of taking coffee, I observed that on the cushions 
where we sat were collected many church books in Coptic 
and Arabic. Having presented him with an Arabic Bible 
and an Ethiopic Psalter, handsomely bound, which he 
accepted with manifest pleasure, I acquainted him with 
my desire of visiting Upper Egypt ; and requested a letter 
of introduction to the different churches : this he readily 
promised. On my intimating a request for a list of the 
churches and convents in his patriarchate, I found that, 
for some reason or other, the request was not agreeable to 
him I nor could I afterwards obtain this from him, though 
I more than once endeavoured to prevail. Speaking ot 
Abyssinia as part of his patriarchate, and opening the 
Ethiopic Psalter, he asked me if I could read it. On my 
replying in the negative, he said, with an air of great 
simplicity, ** Nor can I.** At this I was no tsurprised ; yet 
it must seem a matter of regret that the Patriarch gQ« 
veming the Abyssinian church should be ignorant of th^ir 
language. 
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On Sunday, we went to the Coptio church, fiptsec^wcj 
and the patrtarehal dignity are hete exhibited in homble 
guise. The church b in tiie comwut t the approach to it 
is by winding aToiues^ narreiw and ahiiost dark ; on each 
side of which were seated ob the ground, the sick, the 
poor, the halt, the maimed, and the Mind, aski|ig ahna, 
and scarcely leaving room for our feet te pass. Escaped 
from this scene, we entered the church, which was well 
lighted up with wax tapers. There is a recess for the 
communion table ; where a priest, standing by himself, 
had already begun the service, in the Coptic languagei 
Next to this was a considerable portion, latticed off for the 
Patriarch, priests, and chief persons ; and, behind these, 
the remainder of the church was occupied by a moving 
mass of people. The boUding seems to be about thirty 
feet square. We were sqneeied into that part where the 
Patriarch, and the priests stood, and I oouM not help 
feeling how inevitaUe contagion wovdd be in such a situa- 
tion, if the pkgue were in Cairo. I noticed, with grief, 
the irreverent behaviour of the congregation : they could 
not at all hear the priest, nor did they seem interested. 
Some littte boys were laughing and tr^ng in the presence 
of the Patriarch ; and though one of the priests reproved 
them, it seemed to make but little impression on them. 
We were all standing, and many, as is the custom, lean- 
ing on crutches. Some blind old men near me took great 
pleasure when joining in the responses at one part of the 
service accompanied by the clangor of cymbals : this kind 
of performance was by no means musical. The Coptio 
is the only church wherein I have witnessed this custom, 
which accords literally with the words of the Psalmist, 
** Praise him with the loud cymbals t** At length the Pa- 
triarch read, from a beautiful large manuscript in Arabic, 
the Gospel for the day. He made several mistakes: a 
little boy once, and at another time an old man, standing 
by, corrected him : nor did the circumstance appear to 
excite the least surprise or confusion. The attention of 
the people was peculiarly fixed durii^ this portion of the 
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service : it seemed to me that they miderstood and valued 
it. Here also, as in the Coptic church at Alexandria, I 
remarked that the old people occasionally, with a low 
voice, accompanied the reading of the Gospel. Who shall 
say that Christ was not present, dimly seen, perhaps, yet 
felt with secret reverence and affection ! ^^ Thou hast 
little strength, and hast kept my word.** — Memoirs of 
PUny Fisk. 



VISIT TO TBB 8STEN CHURCHBS OF ASIA. 

\st Nov, — At half-past eight left Smyrna. We took Mar- 
dno to provide food and interpret for us. Had agreed 
before hand with Serkish, an Armenian, to furnish horses, 
and to go as our guide. He provides one horse for our 
baggage, one for Martino, and two for us. He takes a ser- 
vant to assbt him in the care of the horses, so that we are 
in all five men, with six horses. He defrays all expenses 
for himself, his servant, and his horses, and we pay him 
37^ piastres (5 dollars) a-day. We carry a trunk, and two 
large sacks filled with testaments, tracts, clothes, &c. 

We took a circuitous course around the east end of the 
Gulf of Smyrna; left Boumabat on the right, passed 
along the north-eastern shores of the gulf, having on our 
right broken mountains, apparently of granite. 

About half-past twelve, stopped to dinner at a Turkish 
coffee-house. It was built of mud and small stones, and 
was about ten feet square, and ten high. The roof was 
of pine bushes ; the ground served for a floor ; the front 
was entirely open to the road ; the furniture consisted of 
a sofa, pipes, and coffee-cups. The Turkish landlord sat 
on the sofa, with a pipe in his hand, and a sword and pis* 
tols behind him. He invited us to sit down with him, 
and a young Arab slave brought us sweet meats and cof- 
fee. After eating of food which we brought with us» we 
obtained a water-melon of the Turk, and resumed our 
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journey. In the course of the day passed three similar 
taverns. Passed in sight of a few scattered houses, and 
three small villages, one of which had a mosque. At half- 
past three reached the village Menimen. Our road all 
day was level, passing over a rich plain, having the sea at 
no g^eat distance on our left, and a range of barren moun- 
tains on our right. Met with many camels on the road, 
and saw some flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle, feeding 
on the plains. 

2d. — At seven o'clock commenced our journey. In three 
quarters of an hour crossed the Hermus. It is now about 
six or eight rods wide, and not above three feet deep, but 
sometimes in rainy seasons it swells into a torrent. Passed 
m sight of ten small villages, one of which has a minaret. 
At twelve, stopped at. a Greek tavern. It was a small 
mud house, without a floor, and almost without furniture 
Dined on food which we carried with us. Left twenty- 
four tracts for a Greek school in the vicinity^ which we 
had not time to visit. At half-past four, saw on our left 
hand, near the road^ the ruins of a town, which we con- 
cluded must have been the ancient Myrina. The place is 
near the sea shore, at the head of the g^f. Strabo speaks 
of Myrina as situated here, or not far distant ; and some 
maps insert the name in tins place. Many pillars of gra- 
nite, eight or ten feet long, and one and a half feet thick, 
and some fragments of marble, were scattered on the 
ground. Among them was a large statue of white mar- 
ble ; the arms and part of the head are gone ; the body 
is about six feet long and three thick. Once, perhaps, it 
was an object of worship ; now it lies entirely neglected, 
as we trust all relics of idolatry will be at some future day 
No walls remain, and there is no building on the spot. 

At sunset crossed the Caicus. It is about as large as 
the Hermus, and is now sometimes called the Rindicus. 

At six we came to an old khan, now deserted on ac- 
count of the place being unhealthy. It is nine and a-half 
hours north from Menimen. Like other khans, it is a 
quadrangular building, with a large open square in the 
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centre. The best room we could find had been accessible 
to cattle, and had neither floor nor furniture ; but we 
could hear of no better lodging place in the Ticinitj, and 
we had already been riding three hours in a heayy rain. 
We began to understand what Henry Martyn meant when 
he spoke of lodging in a stable. We found three or four 
Greeks about the khan, but all of them yery stupid, and 
unable to read, and either unable or unwilling to do much 
for our comfort. 

Sd. — Resumed our journey at seyen — road level and 
good. At nine our attention was arrested by a smoke 
arising from a small pond of water in a marsh meadow — 
we left our attendants, and went to examine it. The pond 
was about three rods in diameter, and the water near the 
centre boiled in several places. At the edge it was as hot 
as the hand could bear without pain. The vapour was 
strongly impregnated with sulphur. 

Entered Haivali at seven ; that is, in twenty«five hours, 
or about seventy-five miles from Smyrna. With some 
difficulty we foimd our way to a tavern, and after much 
dday and perplexity obtained the use of a small apart- 
ment ; a wooden platform covered one-half of it, and this 
served us for chairs, table, and bed. 

4ih, — At an early hour Martino went to the Russian 
Consul with a letter given us by the Russian Consul at 
Smyrna, and he immediately sent his janizary to conduct 
us to his house. There we found a room ready for us, 
and every necessary comfort generously (^fered. Such 
hospitaH^ is welcome indeed, after the £Eitigue of our 
journey. 

At one o'clock the Consul accompanied us to the Col* 
lege. The two principal instructors are Gregory and 
Theophilus, to whom we had a letter firom Professor 
Bambas. They received us very affectionately ; we gave 
them some tracts, and proposed to distribute them among 
the students on Monday, to which they very readily ab- 
sented. The college, in its present form, was established 
about twenty years ago ; it had previously existed, how 
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ever, for a long time on a smaller scale. Bei\}amin, who 
b now in Smyrna, was for a long time at the head of it. 
There are now six professors, and about twenty of the 
older scholars assist in teaching the younger classes. The 
whole number of students is 300, of whom not above 100 
belong to Haivali. About seventy are ecclesiastics* This 
circumstance is peculiarly auspicious, the Greek priests, 
as a body, being extremely ignorant ; yet almost all the 
schools in the country are under their instruction. The 
course of study seems, from the account given us, to be 
almost about the same as in Scio. The library contains 
about 1500 volumes. The college building forms a large 
square (inclosing a garden which the students cultivate), 
and contains a library-room, a philosof^cal hhonAoTj, 
lecture-rooms, and a great number of smaller roooos for 
the students. The establishment is supported by the 
Greek community. No pupil pays anything for hia room 
or tuition. 

5M, Sabbath, *-* In the afternoon went out to distribute 
tracts among all the priests. Ev«ry church has some small 
apartment adjoining it, in which the clergy Uve. Went 
to eight churches, and dutributed tracts among all the 
priests. There are forty belongiog to these eight chur- 
ches ; they have also at each church a small school un- 
der their care, in which the children are taught to read 
the church service. Heard of only one other church in 
town, and that a very small one. Found one of the prin- 
cipal priests engaged with a layman in the settlement of an 
account respecting oil and olives which had been sold for 
him. Had to wait half an hour before we could get an 
opportunity to speak with him about tracts. This shews 
how the Sabbath b observed in thb country. 

6th, — Went with the Consul to see Paesios, the Bishop 
of thb district : his diocese includes Pergamos, Haivali, 
and the surrounding country. He is under the Arch* 
bishop of Ephesus ; hb title is Bishop of Elaia, an ancient 
town which does not now ezbt. We gave him a Testa* 
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ment and some tracts, and received from him a letter ol 
introdaction to his agent in Pergamos. 

Went to the College — conversed a little while with the 
teachers — gave them a French and an Italian Testament, 
and 850 tracts for the students. 

Haivali is situated on the sea-shore, opposite the island 
Musconisi, which lies between the town and the north part 
of Mitylene. The Turkish name is Haivali, the Greek 
name, Kidonio ; both signify quinces. Whj these names 
were given we do not know, as the place produces very 
few quinces ; olives and oils are its principal productions. 
The streets are narrow and very dirty, and the houses mean 
— you see no elegance, and very little neatness. The 
Bishop, the Consul, and the Professors, united in stating 
the population at 20,000 souls, all Greeks. This estimate 
seemed to us very high. 

We gave orders in the morning for our horses to be 
ready at 1 1 o*clock ; but both of the horsemen were par- 
tially intoxicated, and it was almost two before we were 
able to set out. Departed much indebted to the Copsul 
for his hospitality. 

At half -past six reached the khan where we had dined 
on Friday. We had left some tracts here, and the land- 
lord inquired about them ; it seemed to him a new and 
wonderful thing, thea men should go about giving away 
books for nothing. 

7th, — Left a few tracts with our landlord, to be given 
to such as wish for them, and are able to read. Left the 
khan at half-past seven. At ten we saw at a little distance 
on our right, the smoke of a boiling spring, and we went 
out to examine it. The pond of water is smaller, but the 
smoke is greater, the heat more intense, and the steam 
more strongly impregnated with sulphur, than at the one 
we saw on Friday, a few miles south of this. Several 
smaller springs of the same kind are in sight. 

At two we reached Pergamos, now called Bergamo. 
Our road from Haivali has been generally level, the land 
verdant. Several flocks of cattle and sheep in sight — ^two 
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or three very small villages bj the way, and a few scattered 
houses. We put up at a public khan. The Bishop's letter, 
and another from a Greek in Smyrna, introduced us to se- 
veral persons whose acquaintance was of use to us. 

Obtained a guide (Stathie Spagnuolo) to shew us what- 
ever we might wish to see in the town and its vicinity. 
He had fifteen or twenty certificates in Italian and English, 
given him by travellers whom he had served as a guide. 

We went first to see the ruins of an old monastery. The 
walls are still standing as high as a four-story house, and 
perhaps 150 feet long. In passing through the town, we 
found two ancient Greek inscriptions, which we copied. 
Passed an immensely large building, formerly a Christian 
church, now a Turkish mosque. This is said to be the 
church in which the disciples met, to whom St John wrote. 

8M. — Went up to the old castle, north of the town. 
Vast walls are still standing, composed principally of g^a- 
sdte, with some fine pillars of marble. The castle includes 
five or six acres of ground, and about half way down the 
hill is a wall which includes several times as much. With- 
in the castle are large subterranean reservoirs, which used 
to serve for water and provisions. Most of the walls are 
evidently not very ancient, and are said to be the work of 
the Genoese. The foundations and part of the wall seem 
more ancient, and are said, perhaps with truth, to be the 
work of the ancient Greeks. Noticed several Corinthian 
capitals, and copied one Greek inscription. 

The castle furnishes a good view of the city. North and 
west of it are verdant mountainous pastures ; south and 
east, a fertile plain. Nine or ten minarets speak the power 
of the false prophet. 

Returned from the castle, and went to the site of an 
ancient theatre, west of the town. It is a semicircular 
cavity in the side of a hill. The semicircle measures about 
600 feet. Massy walls of granite are yet standing. 

Went next to the amphitheatre. It is a deep circu- 
lar valley, formerly, no doubt, filled with rows of seats, 
rising one above another, to enable the spectators to wit* 
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ness the iigfatiiig of beasts, or the destruction of meny od 
the arena at the bottom of it. 

Passed bj what is said to be the tomb of Antipas, near 
the old monastery.-^ReT. ii. IS.) We next visited a build- 
ing which is called the Temple of Esculapius. It is a lofty 
yanlted dome, the inside about forty feet in diameter ; the 
granite wall about eight feet thick. We remember to have 
seen it somewhere stated, that Esculapius once practised 
physic in Pergamos ; that the inhabitants erected a temple 
to him, and offered sacrifices, and adored him as a god. 

There is in Pergamos one synagogue, one Greek, and 
one Armenian church. At the Greek church we found a 
school of twenty boys taught by a priest. Gave one tract 
to each boy, and several to the master ; which were re« 
ceived, as our tracts usually are, with many expressions of 
gratitude. The master then went with us to visit the 
other priests. We shewed them, in the Romanic Testa- 
ment, the address to the church in Pergamos, which one 
of them read. We then g^ve them a Testament and a 
number of tracts. 

The population of Pergamos is said to be about 15,000 ; 
viz. 1500 Greeks, about 250 Armenians, 100 Jews, and 
the rest Turks. The streets are wider and cleaner than 
any we have before seen in Asia. As we were about to 
leave town, a man, to whom we had a letter from Smyrna, 
brought us three fowls for our journey, and a letter of 
introduction to Immanuel, a friend of his, three hours on 
our way to Thyatira. 

At half-past one we lefl Pergamos ; at three we crossed 
the Caicus, and pursued our way along the southern bank 
through a fertile plain several miles wide, with verdant 
hills on the north and south, and several small villages at 
the foot of them. At half-past nine we crossed the river 
again, and stopped for the night at the house of ImmanueL 
He is a Greek. His house stands on the river*s bank, 
with a mill in one end of it. He soon told us, that our 
letter of introduction stated that we were ministers of 
the Gospel, much interested for the Greeks, and carried 
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about books for distribution amoQg them ; adding, that 
they had latelj built a church in this neighbourhood ; and 
it would be *^ a great charity if we would leave a few books 
here.** We ascertained that five out of ten or twelve men 
about the mill are able to read, and gave them tracts ; 
we also gave a number to Immanuel, for the priests and 
others. 

9th. — Pursued our course along the same plain. In four 
hours passed through a oonsiderable village called Soma. 
The inhabitants are principally Turks ; — about seventy 
families are Greeks. In five hours and a half from Soma 
we reached Kircagasch, and stopped for dinner. This town 
is situated at the foot of a high mountain of limestone, 
called on the maps Tenmus, on the south side of the plain. 
It is said to contain 10»000 inhabitants, viz. 8000 Turks, 
1000 Greeks, and 1000 Armenians. There are eleven 
mosques, and one Greek and one Armenian church. Left 
a number of tracts for the Greeks. At three o'clock we 
set out from Kircagasch, and pursued our way at the foot 
of mount Tenmus. Passed two small Turkish villages. 
The principal productions in this part of the country are 
grain, cottoui tobacco, and pasturage for flocks. At one 
time we counted 500 cattle together, attended by the 
herdsmen and their dogs ; in another flock were about as 
many goats; and in others a still greater number ot 
sheep. 

At eight o*clock we reached Thyatira, now Ak-hisar, and 
put up at a khan. Immediately after we arrived, a heavy 
rain commenced. At Pergamos we were told, that within 
a few weeks eight men have been killed by robbers, at 
different times, on the road between that place and this. 
We saw a man at Pergamos, who was attacked two years 
ago on this road, and left for dead. He still carries a 
scar on his cheek in consequence of the wound which he 
then received. All these barbarities, however, were per- 
petrated in the night. We were uniformly told, that in 
the day-time no danger is to be apprehended* Still our 
attendants shewed strong signs of fear ; and it was not 
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without difficulty that we persuaded them to leave Kir- 
cagasch, with the prospect of being out a few hours after 
dark. From all dangers, seen and unseen, God has mer- 
cifully preserved us. May our spared lives be wholly His I 
We read the address to the church at Thyatira, prayed to 
that God whom saints of old worshipped in this place, and 
then retired to rest, commending this city, once beloved, 
to the compassion of our Redeemer. 

lOth, — We had a letter of introduction from a Greek in 
Smyrna to Economo, the bishop*s procurator, and a prin- 
cipal man among the Greeks in this town. This morning 
we sent the letter, and he immediately called on us. We 
then conversed some time respecting the town. He says 
the Turks have destroyed all remnants of the ancient 
church ; and even the place where it stood is now unknown. 
At present, there are in the town 1000 houses for which 
taxes are paid to the government. 

Thyatira is situated near a small river, a branch of the 
Caicus, in the centre of an extensive plain. At the dis- 
tance of three or four miles it is almost completely sur- 
rounded by mountains. The houses are low, many of 
them mud and earth. Excepting the Moslem's palace, 
there is scarcely a decent house in the place. The streets 
are narrow and dirty, and everything indicates poverty 
and degradation. 

There has been some doubt whether Ak-hisar is really 
the ancient Thyatira. There is a town called Tyra or 
Thyra, between Ephesus and Laodicea, which some have 
supposed to be Thyatira. But we have with us the Rev. 
Mr. Lindsay*s letter, in which he gives an account of his 
visit to the Seven Churches. Ak-hisar is the place which 
he called Thyatira, without even suggesting any doubt about 
it. When we inquired in Smyrna for a letter of introduction 
to Thyatira, they gave us one to this place. The bishop, 
priest, and professors at Haivali, and the priests in Per- 
gamos and in this town, have all spoken of Ak-hisar and 
Thyatira as being the same. In the inscription which we 
copied, the place is called Thyatira. St. John addressed 
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the Seven Churches in the order in which they are situ- 
ated ; heginning with Ephesus and closing with Laodicea* 
If Ak-hisar is Thjatira, this order is complete ; if not, it 
is hroken. 

11M.---At seven we set out for Sardis. Passed in sight 
of three or four small villages, and at half after eleven 
stopped to dine at a village called Marmora. It has 
four mosques, and one Greek church with two priests. 
The whole number of . houses is said to be about 500, of 
which 50 are Greek. Gave some tracts to a priest and to 
several others. At one we resumed our journey. At two 
came in sight of a lake, and made a bend around the west 
side of it. At four we ascended a hill, and saw before us 
an extensive pliun, through which the Hermus runs, and 
beyond it mount Tmolus, extending to the east and west 
as far as the eye could reach. At the foot of this moun- 
tain stood Sardis, the g^eat capital of the Lydian kings 
and the city of the far-famed Croesus. We crossed the 
' plain obliquely, bearing to the east, and reached Sardis, 
now called Sart, at half-past six, in ten hours travel from* 
Thyatira ; course a little east of south. 

Found difficulty in procuring lodgings : at length put 
up in a hut occupied by a Turk. It was about ten feet 
square, the walls of earth, the roof of bushes and poles, 
covered with soil, and grass growing on it. There was 
neither chair, table, t>ed, nor floor in the habitation. The 
Turk seemed to live principally by his pipe and his coffee. 

Sabbath^ I2th. — After our morning devotions, we took 
some tracts and a Testament, and went to a mill near us, 
where, three or fomr Greeks live. Found one of them 
grinding g^ain. Another soon came in. Both were able 
to read. We read to them the address to the church, and 
then the account of the day of judgment. Matt. xxv. 
Conversed with them about what had been read, and then 
spoke of the Lord's day, and endeavoured to explain its 
design, and gave them some tracts. We had our usual 
forenoon service in the upper part of the mill, and could 
not refrain from weeping, while we sung the 74th Psalxs 
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and pvagwt smong the rmns of Sardis. Hare were once 
a few namee which had not defiled their garments ; and 
thef are now walking with th«r Redeemer in white. But 
alas ! the church as a hodj had only a name to live, wlule 
they were in reality dead, and they did not hear the voice 
of merciful admonition, and strengthen the things which 
were ready to die ; wherefore the candlestick has been re* 
moved out of its place. In the afternoon we walked out 
and ei^oyed a season of sodal worship in the field. This 
has been a solemn, and we trust a profitable Sabbath to us. 
Our own situation, and the soenwy around us, have con- 
spired to give a pensive melancholy turn to our thoughts. 
Our eye affected our hearts, while we beheld around us 
the ruins of this once splendid city, with nothing now to 
be seen but a few mud huts, inhabited by ignorant, stupid, 
filthy Turks, and the only men who bear the Christian name 
at work all day in their miU. Everything seems as if God 
had cursed the place, and left it to the dominion of Satan. 
.—Brother Parsons is unwell. If one of us should be at* 
* tacked in this place with a lingering and dangerous disease, 
it would only be such a trial as we have often thought of, 
and mentioned, when anticipating the mission. Yet such 
a trial would put our faith and our submission to a severe 
test. The providence and. grace of God alone can give us 
comfort and support. 

ISth, — Went out to view more particularly the ruins 
of the place. Saw the decayed walls of two churches, and 
of the market, and the ruins of an anient palace. Two 
marble columns are standing, about thirty feet h%h, and 
six in diameter, of the Ionic order. The fragments of 
similar pillars lay scattered on the ground. Chandler, 
who was here about sixty years ago, says &Ye pillars were 
then standing. All our guide could tell of the place was, 
that it was the palace of the king's daughter. Ascended a 
high hill to see the ruins of the old castie. Some of the 
remiuning walls are very stirong. Copied two inscriptsons. 

In the afternoon took leave of Sart, and went across 
the plain to see the tumuli or barrows on the opposite hilL 
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In half an hour we erossed the Hermna, and in an hour 
more reached one of the brgest barrows. It is made of 
earth, in the form of a semi-globe, and, as nearly as we 
could measure it with our steps, is 200 rods in circum- 
ference. From the summit of this 40 or 50 others were 
in sight, most of them much smaller. Strabo saja, the 
largest of these was built in honour of Hallyates, the fa- 
ther of Crofisus, and was six stadia, t. •• three quarters of 
a mile, in circumference. 

From these tumuli we went to Tatarkenj, a village one 
hour east of Sart, on the waj to Philadelphia. Arrived 
in the evening, and put up with a Greek priest. 

14M.— At half-past seven set out for Philadelphia. Our 
road laj along the south side of the plain. On the north 
side were several villages. In fbur hours we came to a 
Greek shop, where we took some refreshment, and gave 
tracts to two or three men. 

In three hours more we reached Philadelphia, now 
called Allah-schejer, t. «. the city of God. Obtained the 
use of a small dirtj room in a khan, and put up for the ' 
night. In the evening Serkish called fbr Martino in 
great haste, and said, ^^ The Turks are taking our horses." 
Remonstrance was in vain. A pacha was coming with 
some hundred attendants, and horses were wanted, for a 
few days, for their use. Ours must go among the rest. 
Martino went immediately to the Moslem, and stated that 
we are foreigners, had just arrived here, and wished to 
go on soon. The plea prevailed. The Moslem ordered 
two men to take the horses, and re-conduct them to the 
khan. ^^ The heart of the king is in the hand of the 
Lord." 

15M. — Early this morning, Theologus, a Greek, to 
whom we had a letter of recommendation, went with us to 
visit Gabriel, the archbishop of this diocese. He has held 
his present office six years, is reputed a man of learn* 
ing, but now quite aged, perhaps 75. Formerly, he had 
one bishop under him ; now none, and about 20 priests, 
[lis diocese includes Sardis on the west and Laodioea on 
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the east; but he says there are not above 600 or 700 
Greek houses in it. There are five churches in this town, 
besides twenty which are either old or small, and not now 
used. The whole number of houses is said to be 3000, of 
which 250 are Greek, the rest Turkish. 

16th. — Read the first chapter of John to the school- 
master and a priest, and accompanied it with some re- 
marks. Went out with a guide to see the city. From an 
ancient castle on the south, we had a good view of the place. 
It is situated at the foot of mount Tmolus, the south side 
of the plain. It is nearly in the form of a parallelogram, 
and surrounded by walls now in decay. We counted six 
minarets. Saw the church in which they say the Chris- 
tians assembled, to whom St. John wrote. It is now a 
mosque. We went to see a wall about a mile west of the 
town, said to have been built of men*s bones. The wall 
now remaining is about thirty rods long, and in some 
places eight feet thick and ten high. The tradition is, 
that there was a church near the place dedicated to St. 
John, and when a vast multitude were assembled to cele- 
brate his festival, the enemy came upon them and slew 
them all. Their bodies were not buried, but piled up to- 
gether in the form of a wall. The wall seems to be com- 
posed principally, if not wholly, of bones. On breaking 
off pieces, we found some small bones almost entire. 

17 th. — Brother Parsons' illness continues. It is now 
more than a week since it commenced. If we pursue our 
way, as we had intended, to Loadicea, and thence to 
Smyrna by Ephesus, we must travel a considerable dis- 
tance in a barbarous part of the country, with the prospect 
of very bad accomodations. It is disagreeable to think of 
returning without visiting all the seven churches ; but Pro- 
vidence seems to call us to do so. Laodicea is at present 
almost nothing but ruins ; and that part of the country 
presents very little opportunity for missionary labour. We 
cannot think it our duty to risk health and life by pur- 
suing the journey in our present circumstances, and ac- 
cordingly resolve to return to Smyrna 
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18M.— In ax hours we arrived at Cassabar. Near this 
town, the plain in which we have been travelling is di* 
vided bj mount Sypilus. One part extends west towards 
Magnisia and Menimen. Through this the Hermus runs. 
The other part extends towards Smyrna to the S. W., rtln- 
ning, between mount Sypilus and mount Tmolus. A few 
moments after we arrived it began to rain. 

Sabbathy I9th, — It is pleasant to have a room by our- 
selves on ,the Sabbath. The morning was tranquil, and we 
seemed to feel something of the sacredness of the day, 
though surrounded by the noise and bustle of business. 
Martino told some persons last evening, that we wished tc 
see the Greek priests; and about noon three priests and 
a schoolmaster came to see us. We gave forty tracts to 
the master for his school, and about as many to the priests, 
one of them having requested some for a small viUage in 
the neighbourhood. They left us with many wishes, and 
prayers for our prosperity, and soon sent us a platter of 
fowls and herbs for our journey. 

20th, — At half-past seven we left Cassabar, and after 
riding three hours aver the plain, we came to the east end 
of mount Sypilus, and continued our course at the foot 
of it on the north side. For about two hours we found 
the mountain high and steep, composed principally of 
limestone, and consequently barren. A little before we 
reached Magnisia, we found it composed of earth, and 
covered with gram and grass, the height not so great, and 
the ascent more gradual. 

Reached Magnisia after a ride of five hours and a half 

from Cassabar. As we entered the town, wo counted 

twenty minarets. The mosques, as well as their mina> 

rets, are painted white, and gave the city a more splendid 

appearance than we have before seen in Asia. We put up 

at a khan. Toward evening went out to see the priests 

and the schools. Found several priests together, and gave 

them tracts. 

Magnisia lies at the foot of mount Sypilus, on the north* 

about 26 miles N. E. from Smyrna. The streets are wid^, 

vsd the houses better than we have seen in any othec 

T 
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town or jonraey, aad the market is well Mipplied. This 
flUae uetSiMMBiguUia ad iSfpiZom. Magnisia, aod Mean- 
dmm, more oeMraled in ancient history in this place, is 
sifciiated on the Meander, between Ephesos and Laodieea. 
It' is now called Ooeehhisaar. This is the town whidi was 
given to Themistoeles to procure bread for his table. 

21«f. — Left Magnisia at half after seven for Smyrna. 
At nine we 1^ the plain of tne Hermus, and entered a 
narrow ndley, in which a small rivulet descends from 
mount Sypilns. Rode hatf an hour along the stream, and 
then began to ascend die moantain. This is the first momi* 
tain which we have bad oocasion to cross daring oor loior* 
A little before eleven we reached the srnnmit. Here we had 
anticipated a delightful and estensive ^ew. But the heavy 
fog completely disappointed our expectsttions ; and we conld 
but jnst <fis(^a*n the- distant summits of Tmoliw, Pagns, 
and the Two Mothers. At half-past eleven we stof^d to 
dine at a Greek tavern, near a small village. While we 
were eating, a Turkish Janisary came in and ate his dinner, 
and drank with it at least a pint of raki (brandy.) Sa«fa 
b the regard which Turks pay to the laws of their re^gion 
when no other Mahommedans are present. 

Leaving Boarnabat on our right, and Hodgflar on the 
left, we reached Smyrna between four and five. The 
Messrs^ Van Lenneps bade us w^ome, and invited us to 
take a room m their house, and a seat at thdor table, until 
their &milies return from thev ooontry seat. 

In this journey we were absent ftx>m Smyrna twenty- 
one days, and rode about liM hours, probacy 900 miles. 
En time of sickness the Lord has healed us ; in time of 
danger, he has defended os; in time of doubt, he has 
guided us. We have had oiq[MMrtunities to sow some pre- 
cious seed. It may lie buried long ia the earth ; but the 
crop, we trust, is insured. 

At a subsequent period Mr. Fisk made a visit to 
Ephesus. On his way he passed through a vBlage called 
Ainsaluok^ where he supposes the Greek Christians fettled 
afWr Ephestts was destroyed. He there visited the church 
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of St. John, now desertecl and In ruins, having been ootn* 
pied as a mosque after the eonntry f«U into tba handt of 
the Mahommedans. In this diiirch he saw soms immenselj 
large pillars of gramte, said to have been taken from tbt 
temple of Diana ; having thus served suocesiiveiy, as h« 
remarks, in a Pagan, a Christian, and a Mahommedan place 
of worship. Leaving this {4aoe, ho rode to monnt iVion^ 
and thence set out on foot, in compaoj with a number of 
gentlemen from Smyrna, to visit the ruins of the renowned 
Ephesus, which he thus describes : — 

** The ground was covered," says he, '* with high grass 
or grain, and a very heavy dew rendered t^e waUdng ra> 
ther unpleasant. On the east side of the hill we leuad no*- 
thing worthy of notice $ no appearance of it having been 
occupied for buildings. On the north dde was the cireos 
or stadium. Its lengiSi from east to west b foity rods, or 
one stadium. The north or lower side was supported by 
arches, which stiti remun. The area where the races used 
to be performed, is now a field of wheat. At the west end 
was the gate. The walls ftdyoMttng it are still standii^^ 
and of considerable height and strength. North of the 
stadium, and separated only by a street, is a large square 
enclosed with fidlen wi^, and filled witii the ruins of 
various edifices. A street, running north and south, di* 
Tides this square in the centre* West of the stadium is 
an elevation of ground, Itfviel on the top, with SBiaomsnse 
pedestal in the centre of it. What building stood there 
it is not easy to say. Between ^is and the stadium was 
a street passing from the great plain north of Ephesus into 
the midst of the city. 

I found on the plains of Ephesus some Greek peBsanfts, 
men and women, employed in pulling up tares and weeds 
from the wheat. It reminded me of Matt, xiii* 28. I 
addressed them in Romaic, but found they understood 
very fittle of it, as they usually answered am in Turkish. I 
ascertained, however, that tihMBy all belonged to Tillages at 
a distance, and came there to laboxu*. Not one of them 
oould read ; but they sud there were priests and a school 
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master in the village to which they belonged, who oonld 
read. I gave them some tracts, which they promised to 
give to their priests and schoolmaster. Tournefort says, 
that when he was at Ephesus there were thirty or forty 
Greek .fiimilies there. Chandler found only ten or twelve 
individuals. Now no human being lives in Ephesus ; and 
in Aiasaluck, which may be considered as Ephesus under 
another name, though not precisely on the same spot of 
ground, there are merely a few miserable Turkish huts. 
The candlestick is removed out of his place. * How doth 
the city sit solitary, that was full of people I* 

While wanderiug among the ruins, it was impossible 
not to think with deep interest of the events which have 
transpired on this spot. Here has been displayed, from 
time to time, all the skill of the architect, the musician, 
the tragedian, and the orator. Here some of the most 
splendid works of man have been seen in all their glory, 
and here the event has shown th^ir transitory nature. 
How interesting would it be to stand among these walls, 
and have before the mind a full view of the history of 
Ephesus from its first foundation till now I We might ob» 
serve the idolatrous and impure rites, and the cruel and 
bloody sports of Pagans, succeeded by the preaching, the 
prayers, the holy and peaceable lives of the first Chrui- 
tians — these Christians martyred, but their religion still 
triumphing — pagan rites and pagan aports abolished, and 
the simple worship of Christ instituted in their room. We 
might see the city conquered and re-conquered, destroyed 
and rebuilt — till finally, Christianity, arts, learning, and 
prosperity, all vanish before the pestiferous breath of a 
false religion. 

The plain of Ephesus is now very unhealthy, owing to 
the fogs and mist which almost continually rest upon it. 
The land, however, is rich, and the surrounding country 
is both fertile and healthy. The adjacent hills would fur* 
nish many delightful situations for villages, if the diffi- 
culties were removed which are thrown in the way by a 
despotic government, oppressive agas, and wandering ban- 
iitti.**-Jtfeiiiatr# ofPUnv Fuik. 
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YX8IT TO INDIAN CAYES. 

Our attention was directed to the celebrated caves of 
Carli, which we reached about nine o'clock. They lie 
about a mile and a half from the main road> situated in a 
hill of considerable height, and the ascent is by a rugged 
and winding pathway. The chief excavation is oblong, 
arched above, and ribbed across by wooden ribs suited to 
the curve, and inserted in the rock. On each side there 
are fourteen carved pillars ; on the corners of the capital 
are seated a man and woman. The pillars meet in an 
elliptical form at the further extremity ; and beyond them 
is a passage round the whole excavation. At the further 
end, where the cave curves round, there is a Dhagope of 
great size. The Dhagope is a hemispherical figure, or 
cupola, rising from a low cylinder, and is surmounted by 
a large umbrella of stone. This monument is supposed 
to contain some particle of the bones of Buddhu, or of the 
sacred elephants ; hence the name Dha, bone^ and geb» 
belly : the umbrella is the symbol of sovereignty or power. 
The entrance gateway has something bordering on mag- 
nificence ; the rock is much sculptured, and has several 
inscriptions in a character at present unknown. The cave, 
though dedicated to Buddhu, is occupied by a body of 
Brahmins. Siva and Bewannie are the deities worshipped 
m a small temple to the right of the cave. Buddhu is not 
worshipped; but a face sculptured on the Dhagope, or 
enormous hemispherical emblem, is daily decorated with 
red lead, oil, and fiowers. Situated near the great cave 
are a number of lesser excavations, which preserve the 
appearance of having been colleges for the priests and 
their disciples. In one part there are three different 
stories in the perpendicular face of the rock, communi- 
cating with each other by stairs within. Each story con- 
sists of a large square room cut out of the solid rock, and 
surrounded by numerous small cells. When our research 
was fimshed, we sununoned all the people who were near, 
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caused them to sit down in the great cave, and preached 
to them. For the first time these gloomy caverns resounded 
with the Saviour's name ; and though we cannot antici- 
pate that these recesses will he changed into a temple for 
the Almighty, yet we are sure that the glory of thest 
strongholds of enchaotm«Bt shall depart, and no worship- 
pers frequent them. 

Leaving Wassuek at daybreak, we rode six miles along 
the road ; and then turning off into a pathway on thd left, 
proceeded to inspect some excavations in a mountain about 
a mile distant* The eaves surpassed our expectations } 
they are situated about two-thirds the height of the mouiw 
tain, are very numerous, and in good preservation. They 
are decidedly Buddhist ; most of them are square, sur- 
rounded by eighteen or twenty small cells or recesses 
hewn in the solid rook. In the centre is a figure of 
Gaudama, with an attendant, on either side. There is 
one cave a counterpart of that of Carli, but much smaller. 
In the central hemispherical emblem, a pigeon had made 
her nest, and was feeding her young ones. At the enp 
trance of many of the caves there are fiye or six pillars, 
surmounted by elephants, cows, &c. ; beyond these is a 
passage, and a wall of solid rock, through which is cut a 
doorway and two windows. In the largest cave, in the 
recess at the extremity, th«re is seated a gigantic figure 
of Buddhu : near him are other forms ; but it was too dark 
and gloomy to admit of our ascertaining what they were. 
On each side of the portico, leading to the recess, is a 
figure of an attendant. The giant form is well adapted 
to strike the ignorant with awe and wonder. — Missionary 
Register* 



IMTERMSNT 07 A SYRIAN METROPOLITAN. 

Immediately on the death of the Metropolitan, the bells 
tolled to give notice of it, and shouts of lamentation were 
heard through the village. The crowds in the house» and 
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in the churchyard, und outside, were imxnenae* All castes 
€ocked to the place, so that the whole Tillage seemed 
crowded together ; but the lower castes remained at a 
little distance, on the outside of the bur jing-ground. Their 
groans and wailing were beyond all description : they did 
not appear, however, to proceed so mudi ih>m grief as 
fnnn a regard to custom; thought here and there, was 
found & solitary indiridual in some remote oorner^ weep* 
ing sikiltly. 

Amidst all this noise, the priests ]nt>ceeded with their 
ceremonies. The body, wiped with a moist cloth, dressed 
in the episcopal robes, and anointed with all the insignia 
of office, was placed in a sitting posture in a chair; 
many wax tapers, of considerable nu^nitude, were fixed 
before and on each side of it ; and funeral dirges were 
chaunted for the soul; this was accotnpanied by buriK 
ing of incense. These pray^s continued throu^ the 
night ; in the course of which they removed the body, 
sitting as it was in the chair, into the church, and placed 
it near the steps leading to the altar, and within the rail 
dividing the body of the church from the chancel, front* 
mg the west. 

During the whole of the following day, funeral dii^es 
were chaunted and masses performed by a large body of 
clergy, in the presence of a crowded audience. It was 
proposed by some, that the body should be placed in the 
Metropolitan's state*palanquin, and carried in procession 
through the village ; but, on its being represented that 
the body was too stiff to allow of its being introduced into 
the palanquin, and that the attempt would be attended 
with great injury to the renuuns, it was overruled: about 
four o*clock, however, in the afternoon, the chair was 
borne by four of the priests, no others being allowed ta 
touch the body, from an opinion of its sanctity, and carried 
in procession round the church, within the walls of the 
churchyard, followed by the Metropolitan's state and pri» 
vate palanquins. Solemn dirges were sung, and an im* 
mense concourse of people attended. The body was then 
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ln*ought back again to the church, and carried to the altar ; 
and ivas rused nine successive times fronting the north, 
and three times fronting the south. After this ceremony, 
it was returned to its former place in the church ; and all 
the people, men, women, and children, kissed the hands. 

During this ceremony. Mar Philoxenus arrived. On 
beholding the corpse of his deceased friend, he burst out 
into exclamations of grief. It was his duty to take the ring, 
and the pastoral staff and cross, from the hands of the 
deceased Metropolitan : he did this, and returned to his 
seat near the altar. The body was then placed in a large 
wooden chair, nearly six feet high ; ,a wooden cross was 
hung around the neck, another placed in the right hand, 
and the pastoral staff at his left hand. In this way it was 
interred in a grave, a little below the altar, on the north 
side, opposite the grave of Mar Gabriel, a former Metro- 
politan, who came from Syria. Mar Philoxenus, being 
sxipported by two or three individuals, then approached 
the grave, and poured a small phial of olive-oil on the 
head ; on returning to his seat near the altar, he swooned, - 
and remained in that state for nearly twenty minutes. The 
assembly then dispersed. 

Every day, for forty days, were masses performed, by 
some one or other of the priests. Letters announcing the 
decease were forwarded by Mar Philoxenus to the govern- 
ment of Travancore and Cochin, and to all the churches. 
In the course of the following days, deputations, consisting 
of one or more priests and several laymen, arrived from 
nearly every church ; and the feast usual on such occasions 
in honour of the dead, was fixed upon for the twentieth 
day from the decease. Provision for ten thotOsand persons 
was made; six or seven thousand partook of it. The 
greater part of the churchyard was covered in with oUas, 
sufficient to accommodate from a thousand to twelve hun- 
dred people, and others dined in the lower rooms of the 
Metropolitan's house, and in the verandah: after one set 
had dined, another succeeded : there were in this way four 
or five changes of guests. No meat or fish was allowed ; 
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but rice in abundance, ghee, curds^ oil, pulse, pickled BUin- 
goes, ginger, sweetmeats and preserves, butter, xnilk^cakes, 
and pancakes ^ried with sugar. — Missionary Roister. 



SGEMEBT OF TBE SOUTH SEA I8I«Aia>S. 

EriBBT writer on the South Sea Islands (Mr. Ellis 
remarks) has been lavish in praise of their scenery. — 
Malte Brun observes — ^^ A new Cjthera emerges from 
the bosom of the enchanted wave. An amphitheatre of 
verdure rises to our view; tufted groves mingle their 
foliage with the brilliant enamel of the meadows; an 
eternal spring, combining with an eternal autumn, dis- 
plays the opening blossom along with the ripened fruits.** 
When speaking of Tahiti, he remarks, that it ^^ has me- 
rited the title of Queen of the Pacific Ocean.** The de- 
scriptions in Cook*s voyages are not exaggerated, and no 
scenery is adapted to produce a mqre powerful or delight- 
ful impression on the mind of those who traverse the wide 
ocean in which they are situated, than the islands of the 
South Sea. The effect on my own mind, when approaching 
Tahiti for the first time, will not be easily obliterated. 

The sea had been calm, the morning fair, the sky was 
without a cloud> and the lightness of the breeze had af- 
forded us leisure for gazing upon the varied, picturesque, 
and beautiful scenery of this most enchanting island. We 
had beheld successively, as we slowly sailed along its 
shore, all the diversity of hill and valley, broken or stu- 
pendous mountains, and rocky precipices, clothed with 
every variety of verdure, from the moss of the jutting 
promontories on the shore, to the deep and rich foliage 
of the bread-fruit tree, the oriental luxuriance of the 
tropical pandanas, or the waving plumes of the lofty 
and graceful cocoa-nut grove. The scene was enlivened 
by the water-fall on the mountain*s side, the cataract that 
ehafed along its rocky bed in the recesses of the ravine, 
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or the stTMia that tlowlj wound its way through the i«r« 
tile and cultivated valleys, and the whole was surrounded 
by the white-crested waters of the Pacific, rolling their 
waves of foam in splendid migestj upon the coral reefs, 
or dashing in spray against the broken shore. 

Cataracts and water-falls, though occasionally seen, are 
not so numerous on any part of the Tahitian coast, as in 
the north-eastern shores of Hawaii. The mountains of 
Tahiti are less grand and stupendous than those of the 
northern group ; but there is greater richness of verdure 
and variety of landscape ; the mountains are much broken 
in the interior, and deep and frequent ravines intersect 
their declivity from the centre to the shore* As we ad« 
vanced towards the anchorage, I had time to observe not 
only the diversified scenery, but the general structure and 
form of the island. Tahiti, excepting the border of low 
alluvial land by which it is nearly surrounded, is altoge- 
ther mountainous, and highest in the centre. The moun* 
tains frequently diverge in short ranges from the interior 
towards the shore* though some rise like pyramids with 
pointed summits, and others present a conical or sugar* 
loaf form, while the outline of several is regular, and 
almost circular. Orohena, the central and loftiest moun- 
tain in Tahiti, is about 7000 feet above the sea. Its sum^ 
mit is generally enveloped in clouds ; but when the sky 
is clear, its appearance is broken and picturesque. 

Matavi bay was the first place where we anchored, or 
had an opportunity of examining more closely th6 country. 
The level land at the mouth of the valley is broad, bat 
along the eastern and southern sides, the mountains ap- 
proach nearer to the sea. A dark-coloured sandy beach 
extends all round the bay, except at its southern extre- 
mity, near One-tree Hill, where the shore is rocky and 
bold. Groves of bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees appear 
in every direction, and, amid the luxuriance of vegeta* 
tion everywhere presented, the low and rustic habitation! 
of the natives gave a pleasing variety to the delightAil 
scene. 
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In the exterior of border landscapes of Tahiti and tha 
other islands, there is a variety of objects, a happy oonu 
l»nation of land and water, of precipices and plains, of 
trees oflton hanging their branches, clothed with thiek 
foliage^ over the sea, and distant mountains shewn in 
sublime outline and richest hues ; and the whole, often 
blended in the harmony of nature* produced sensations of 
admiration and delight. The inland scenery is of a dif* 
ferent characteri but not less impressiveh 

The landscapes are occasionally extensive but more 
frequently circumscribed. There is, howe?er, a startling 
boldness in the towering piles of basalt, often heaped in 
romantic confusion near the source or margin of some 
crystal stream that flows in silence at their base, or dashes 
over the rocky fragments that arrest its progress: and 
there is the wildness of romance about the deep and 
lonely glens» around which the mountains rise like the 
steep sides of a natural amphitheatre, till the clouds seem 
supported by them : —this arrests the attention of the 
beholder, and for a time suspends his faculties in mute 
astonishment. There is also so much that is new in the 
character and growth of trees and flowers, irreg^ar, 
spontaneous, and luxuriant in vegetation, which is sus- 
tained by a prolific soil, and matured by the genial heat of a 
tropic clime, that it is adapted to produce an indescrib- 
able effect. Often, when either alone, or attended by one 
or two companions, I have journeyed through some of the 
inland part of the islands, such has been the effect of the 
scenery through which I have passed, and the unbroken 
stillness which has pervaded the whole, that imagination, 
unrestrained, might easily have induced the delusion, that 
we were walking on enchanted ground, or passing over 
fairy lands. It has at such seasons appeared as if we had 
been carried back to the primitive ages of the world, and 
beheld the face of the earth, as it was perhaps often ex- 
hibited, when the Creators works were spread over it in 
all their endless variety, and all the vigour of exhaustlesa 
energy, and before population had extended, or the genius 
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and enterprise of man had altered the aspect of its sur* 
face. 

The valleys of Tahiti present some of the richest in- 
land scenery that can be imagined. Those in the southern 
parts are remarkable for their beauty, but none more so 
than those of Hautaua, Matavan, and Apaiano. Those 
portions of them in which the incipient effects^ of civiliza- 
tion appear, are the most interesting; presenting the 
neat white-plastered cottages in beautiful contrast with 
the picturesque appearance of the mountains, and the rich 
verdure of the plains. — EUis* South Sea Islands. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



CONVERSIONS. 



'< Thou iplrit oftheLord, gofinrth; 
Call in the south, wake up the north i 
Of erery clime, from snn to son 
Gather God's children into one."— Jfon/j^oinwy 



CONVERSION OV A CHEROKEE INDIAN. 

John Arch was born about tbe year 1797, in a part ot 
the Cherokee country called Nunti>ya-lee, which is sur«> 
rounded by almost impassable mountains. There also he 
spent the years of childhood and youth. His mother died 
when he was very young, and his father taught him no^ 
thing except to hunt deer and other wild animals of the 
forest. 

When he had become fully instructed in the art of 
hunting, and old enough to travel all day through the 
woods, his father left him to seek his own support. He 
was remarkably successful in hunting, always killing more 
game than his companion, and received a 'great deal of 
praise whenever he returned to the village. The last year, 
however, which he spent as a hunter, his companion stic- 
ceeded better than himself, which so mortified him, that 
he was ashamed to return home, and resolved to hunt no 
more. In speaking of this period of his life, five years 
afterwards, he said, the world then appeared empty and 
rain ; life seemed a burden ; a deep melancholy seized 
upon his spirits, and nothing could afford him relief. This 
was in the year 1818, when he was about 21 years of age. 
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Going, soon after, with seyeral of bis countrymen to 
KnotviUe, in East Tenessee, he there met, incidentally, 
one of the assistant missionaries among the Cherokees. 
The missionary soon perceived that he was desirous of 
learning to read, and advised him to apply for admission 
to the school at Brainerd. He was so much interested in 
the prospect thus opened before him, that he could not 
wait to re-visit his home, but trarelled through the woods 
nearly 100 miles, to the late Mr. Hicks', well known to 
patrons of the Cherokee mission as an excellent Christian 
chief, and there inquired the way to the missionary school. 

His dress and appearance when he came to Brainerd, 
shewed at once that he belonged to the most uncultivated 
portion of his tribe ; and he had^ spent so many years in 
savage life, that the missionaries received his application 
with reluctance ; but having heard his story^ and noticed 
the marks of intelligence which his countenance exhibited, 
thoy consented to take him on trtaL 

He infbnned them, that having lived mt the borders of 
North Carolina, and near die white people, he had at- 
tended eeho<^, a abort time when quite young, and had 
kamed Ihe letters of the alphabet. After fab removal from 
school, he studied hk spelling-book till it was worn out, 
and had ever since desired to learn to read ; bat being too 
poor to support himself at school, and having worn out 
his book, he had relinquished the hope of learning, and 
nearly ftrgotten all that he had known. He onoe travelled 
to Washingt<m, where he received some tokens of kindnesa 
from Mr. Madison, then President of the United States; 
hat it was the state of despondency into which he had 
been thrown by hb m^trosperons pursuit of the chase 
durix^ one whole hunting season, which was the prinoi- 
pal cause of lus looking for ez^oyment beyond the confines 
ci his native forests ; and it was the interview with the 
inissioaary at KnotviUe which had led him to determine 
OB cultivating hb nniMl at schooL He said that he had 
never before been in the part of the oouatry where the 
school was situated, nor had he heard of the «rhool titt 
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inibnned of it in the manner above stated; but he had 
come with ihe intention of remainii^, if poeeibSe. 

His views on reUgions snbjeeta, before and aft^ \a9 
ooming to Brainerd, as he aobseqnentlj deaenbed Iftem to 
one of the missionaries, were as foUowa :•— 

^* He always believed that 1^r» was a Great Being 
mbove, bat sapposed he took little or no notiee of his 
creatures here below. With regard to man, hb prevail- 
ing tnqiression waa, ^uA when he died he ceased to exist, 
and that there wss no fixture state. He had heard it said, 
however, tlwt men lived after death, and that the good 
went t& a place of happiness^ and the bad tp a place of 
niiMij; and he sometimes thought this might be true. 
Bot he was persuaded, he said, if this wei>e true, that he 
must go to the place of misery, for he was had^ and had 
BO idea that Ms character could be changed." 

Not long after his coming to Brainerd, he was convinced 
that there was a future state of rewards and punishments; 
but he saw not how anj, who had been once sinners, could 
be pardoned and saved. On this account he became v^ 
mnch distressed ; and the more he saw of his own sinfiil- 
neas the more distressed he was, until he began to wish 
he had never known any of these things. He had, indeed* 
heard the missionaries say, that the greatest of sinnera 
could be saved through the Uood of Christ, but he did 
not believe it. In his apprehension it seemed plain that 
the sinner could not become holy, and thus gain admittance 
to Heaven. When, however, the method of salvation, as 
revealed in the gospel, and exemplified in the experience 
of good men, was more fully explained to him, he saw his, 
error ; but perceiving in himself a r^ugnance to this 
method, tliat repugnance seemed to him to be more crimi- 
aal than all his other sins, and his distress became almost 
vurapportalile. One whole night he lay awake, expecting, 
as he said, sudden destruction ; and such was his terror, 
that he trembled all the while. But in the morning a new 
scene opened — then the way of aalvaticn through the 
Lord Jesus afupeared perfectly reasonable, and exactly 
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suited to his case ; and the thought of being saved in that 
way, and in no other, gave him unspeakable joj. 

From that time he lived a consistent Christian, spend- 
ing the remaining part of his life in the instruction of 
his countrymen, acting the part of an interpreter to the 
missionaries, assisting in the preparation of school-books, 
in the establishment of missionary stations, and in the 
translation of portions of Scripture into the Cherokee lan- 
guage. In short, he was peculiarly anxious to maintain 
the honour of the missionary character among his people* 
and to shield the Christian name from reproach. And 
wherever he went, by answering objections, exposing 
calumnies, and exhibiting the excellencies of the religion 
of Christ, he left a sweet savour to the honour of his God, 
and the great benefit of his Christian brethren. 

He died calmly on the 18th of June 1825, his peace of 
mind being uninterrupted to the last. When told, just 
before his decease, that the pains he felt were those of 
dissolution, and that in a few minutes more he would be 
in eternity, liis countenance indicated great pleasure, and 
raising his hand, he said, ^ Well it is good I * These were 
the last words he was heard to utter. He was buried 
near the grave of Dr. Worcester. His age was about 28 
years, and 7 years had elapsed since he first came to Brai- 
nerd. — Scottish Missianary Begister. 



THE CONVERSION OF A BIBMAN SAILOR^ 

Moung Ing was bom in Bike, a town belonging formerly 
to a Pegue province, but now under the Birman govern- 
ment. The early part of his life, previous io his becoming 
a sailor, was spent in fishing; an employment, in the view 
of a Birman, inseparable from guilt, as destruction of 
life is its result. While engaged in this occupation, his 
conscience so frequently reproved him, that he could no 
longer continue it, and he engaged as a sailor in navi- 
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gating the small crafl that are sent backward and forward 
from Martibum to Rangoon. 

In this situation he had remained several years, when 
his conscience agun became alarmed at the recollection of 
his former guilt in destroying the liYes of so many of his 
fellow-creatures, and he resolved to seek for some means 
by which he could expiate a part at least of his crimes. 
Having heard of a celebrated teacher at Rangoon, whose 
eminently holy life induced hia disciples to perform such 
meritorious actions as would secure them the enjoyment 
of a state of bliss for many years — in making one of his 
voyages thither, he resolved on remaining for some time 
at that place, and on obtaining from his teacher a more 
perfect knowledge of the Boodish system of religion than 
he then possessed. He accordingly made application, and 
was received as a member of the teacher's family. 

Moung Ing now commenced in earnest his religious 
life. He adhered strictly to the instructions of his guide, 
accompanied him to the pagodas, kept fasts, and made 
offerings as he was directed; submitted to the most me* 
nial acts, such as clearing away grass, and sweeping the 
grounds attached to the habitation of the priests; per- 
forming, as far as he was able, every duty ei\joined in the 
writings of Gaudhma» or that is considered in any degree 
meritorious. At the expiration of one year, he found 
himself as far from a state of ease and safety as when he 
commenced the useless routine. 

In this state of mind, he had come to the conclusion to 
leave his instructor, and again embark on the sea, feeling 
it was vain to seek for security where none was to be 
found, and often wishing, that, instead of being born a 
man, he had been created an inferior animal, since in that 
state his capacity for committing sin would have been 
more limited. He had determined on returning to his 
native place, when, two or three days previous to his de- 
parture, he overheard one of his neighbours telling an^ 
other, that a singular teacher had arrived from a foreign 

country, whose olgect was to instruct the Birmans how to 

U 
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obtain happiness beyond the grave : tiiat he spoke of on» 
eternal God, and Jesus Christ his Son ; that he conversed 
fimiliarly with the poorest people, gave writings to all who 
desired them, and lived in a white Zayat* on the pagod 
road. Thb intelligence, so unlooked for, gave a new im- 
pulse to the desponding feelings of Moung Ing, and before 
the rising of another sun, he found himself in the porch 
of the white Zayat. On opening the doors of the Zayat, 
the keeper was surprised to see, at so early an hour, a 
stranger, who immediately inquired if that was the residence 
of the foreign teacher. At nine o'clock Mr. J. went to the 
Zayat, and the first object he perceived was the stran- 
ger, whose external appearance made no very favourable 
impression on his mind, being of an athletic form, much 
darker than the Birmans in general are, and remarkable 
for a deformity in some of his featuresi • He said nothing 
to Mr. Judsonof his object incoming, but busily employed 
himself in reading a tract, and Matthew's Oospel, until 
the entrance of several Birmans, with whom Mr. J. began 
to converse on the subject of religion. The tract was 
immediately laid aside. The eyes of Moung Ing were 
riveted on the speaker, and remained so during the con- 
versation. Thus he passed the whole day a silent listener « 
without asking any questions, or being himself interroga- 
ted. The next morning the stranger again made his ap- 
pearance, and spent the day in the same manner. On the 
third day Mr. Judson inquired respecting his object in thus 
daily visiting the Zayat. He said that his sole object waa 
to obtain religious instruction. The Zayat, during the day. 
seing full of strangers and inquirers, and wishing to be 
particular in his interrogatories, Mr. J. invited Moung^ 
Ing over to the mission-house, when the following con- 
versation took place. 

Mr. J — Have you ever committed sin? 

M. I — I have done nothing but sin ever since I was 
born. 

* Zayat is the name of a buildins erected on the pnblio rands for the 
eonveiiience of trarellers, a»4 is often used as the daily residence of ii»> 

vtructors. 
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Mr. J — How have you sinned? 

M. I. — I have worshipped false gods $ I have brokonk the 
commands of the true God. 

Mr. J. — What commands of the true God have you 
broken ? 

M. I. — He has commanded us to love him with all our 
hearts, and our neighbours as ourselves. Both of these 
commandments I have broken ; for I have not even known 
God, and I have been very far from loving others as my- 
self. 

Mr. J. — How do you know that God has given these 
commands ? 

M. I. — I have heard your conversation for three days 
past. Your manner of reasoning has convinced me that 
there is an eternal God, and my conscience assures me 
that I have sinned against him ; besides, I have read these 
commands in the sacred book. 

Mr J. — In consequence of having thus sinned against 
your Creator, what are your deserts ? 

M. I. — I deserve no favour, no mercy, and, according 
to the Birman system, there is no hope for me. 

Mr. J. — Do you see any way of escape from what you 
deserve ? 

M. I. — Yes: I read in the same book which taught me 
that I had broken the commands of Grod, that Jesus Christ, 
his Son, has suffered a cruel death, and thereby made 
atonement for offenders. 

Mr. J. — Will all offenders be saved from what they de- 
serve, in consequence of the atonement of Jesus Christ ? 

M. I. — Your sacred book informs me that the true dis- 
ciples of Christ only will be benefited by his sufferings. 

Mr. J. — What is requisite, in order to become a true 
disciple ? 

M. I. — We must believe on him, trust in him, an^ '''eep 
his commands. 

Mr. J. — Are you a disciple of Jesus Christ? 

M. I. — In heart I am a disciple, but my body has not 
yet become one. 
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Mr. J. — What do jou mean by saying that your body 
has not yet become a disciple? 

M. 1. — The sacred book informs me, that he that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved. Now, in my heart I believe, 
that beside Jesus Christ there is no way of salvation ; but 
my body has not yet been baptized; therefore I feel that 
I am not a whole disciple. It is now my wish to become 
an entire dbciple by being baptized. 

Mr. J. — How do you venture to change your religion? 
Do you not know, that by thus doing you expose yourself 
to the anger of your king, and will be liable to be exe- 
cuted ? 

M. I. — I am aware of that ; but my king has power 
only over my body ; he has no power over my spirit — that 
he cannot destroy. If he chooses to put me to death, the 
power is his, and I must die. But 1 am resolved on be- 
coming a /uZZ disciple of Jesus Christ, and the consequences 
will be according to the will of God. 

The mission family were exceedingly interested in this 
artless relation, and all united in the sentiment, that no- 
thing short of a divine influence could have imparted such 
consistent views of the gospel in so short a time. He 
again repeated his request to be baptized ; but, on further 
inquiry, Mr. Judson found that he was under an engage- 
ment to go to sea, and must embark the next day ; and 
having had no opportunity of observing his common habits 
of living, it was thought advisable that baptism should be 
withheld. 

On the next day, just as the vessel was on the point of 
sailing, Moung Ing obtained leave of his captain to go on 
shore once more, and his steps were immediately ctirected 
to the Zayat. His appearance at that time was particu* 
larly solemn and interesting. He felt very desirous to be 
released from his engagement to go to sea, that he might 
have an opportunity of obtaining religious knowledge, and 
of so far manifesting the sincerity of his conversion, as to 
obtain baptism . Mr. Judson endeavoured to encourage and 
comfort him, gave him tracts, and Matthew's Gospel (the 



oulj portion of Scripture then translated ;) and after praj* 
ing, and committing him to the care and protection of his 
Heavenly Father, parted, as he then feared, with thb in* 
teresting convert for ever. 

Two or three months af^er the circumstance just re- 
lated, Mr. Judson, on account of the ill state of Mrs. J.*8 
health, embarked for Bengal, and was absent about six 
months. On his return, he inquired if any one had seen 
or heard of Moung Ing ; and on being answered in the 
negative, thought it probable he would never be heard of 
more. 

God, who had in part enlightened the mind of this hea- 
then, did not, however, suffer him to remain without obey- 
ing, so far as he was able, the positive commands of his 
Redeemer ; and in two or three months after Mr. Judson*s 
return from Bengal, he had the inexpressible pleasure of 
seeing Moung Ing ascend the stairs of the mission-house, 
and of hearing from him an interesting relation of events, 
which served to corroborate the opinion already formed^ 
that he was a decided convert and a true Christian. 

He informed Mr. Judson, that after completing the 
voyage in which he had engaged, he returned to Bike, his 
native town. He immediately informed his mother and 
relatives of the treasure he had found, exhorting them to 
believe in Jesus the Saviour of sinners, and constantly 
read to them tracts and portions of the Scriptures. A 
Portuguese Catholic priest resident at the place, hearing 
of the commotion excited by this intelligence, sent for 
Moung Ing, told him Ytb was deluded, and that there was 
little truth in what he had communicated to his friends, 
desiring him at the same time to lend him, for a few days, 
Matthew's Gospel. This request he complied with ; but 
on sending for it, the priest informed him that he had 
thrown it into the fire, but would give him a better book 
in its stead, which proved to be a translation of the Ca- 
tholic Liturgy into indifferent Birman. Moung Ing found 
no food in this book, as it exhorted to the performance 
of meritorious acts much in the Birman style, and hm 
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constantly deplored the untimely end of those precious 
instructions contained in the gospel. Accordingly, with 
the hope of having it replaced, and to gratify his original 
desire of becoming a whole disciple, he again embarked 
for Rangoon. But how great was his disappointment on 
his arrival, at finding Mr. J. had gone to Bengal, and the 
hope of his return was uncertain. With desponding feelings 
he revisited his native town, without having accomplished 
his object, much fearing that he should never have it in 
his power to profess publicly the religion of Christ; deter- 
mining, however, to go again to Rangoon, when a suffi- 
cient time had elapsed to render it probable that Mr. J. 
might have returned from Bengal. He had therefore 
embraced the present opporttmity, and his joy was now as 
great in again finding Mr. J. as his former disappointment 
had been severe. He now begged Mr. J. that his baptism 
might be delayed no longer, but that he might be admit- 
ted a member of the little church then forming in Ran- 
goon. The baptism of Moung Ing soon afterwards took 
place, and he has continued to walk worthy of his pro- 
fession, evincing an ardent thirst for divine knowledge, 
and no common capacity in its acquisition. Instead of 
Matthew's Gospel, which he so much lamented, he has now 
half of the New Testament in his native language ; and he 
studies it with that care and attention, which excite the 
hope that he will at some future time be able publicly to 
preach those doctrines to others from which he has him- 
self derived so much peace and consolation. He is re- 
markably humble and aifectionatetln his daily deportment^ 
and is much beloved by the other converts. — Burmese 
Narratives. 



THE C0NVEB8I0N OF WESLEY ABRAHAM. 

Arumaga Tambil'an is a native of the province of Tan* 
jore, in Southern India, so much celebrated for numerous 
and splendid temples, and for a population inveterately pre- 
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judiced to caste and heathen saperstition. He was horn of 
highly respectable parents, and had the advantage of what 
is esteemed among his own countrymen a good educa- 
tion. He was zealous aboye many of his equals in seeking 
knowledge, but appears never to have been satisfied in 
the degradation of heathen worship. This he pathetically 
laments in a stanza composed by himself, and sung at his 
baptism : — 

*' Bora in hMUwninn, wandering in djurkncM, 
Walking to bathe in holy water* i 

Altbouglif like a poor dog, I attended every h eathe n plaoe« 
Even all the conntiy aroond, whai $n«dom emtid I amt" 

At a very early age he lost his parents, and became 
united to the sect of Siva, under a celebrated gooru, or 
priest, one of his relations. After making pilgrimages of 
many thousand miles, and which, perhaps, have been sel- 
dom equalled even in this land of pilgrimages, he came 
back to the place of his birth and the first associations 
of his life. There he had time for reflection, — ^in those 
moments when he brought to mind what he had passed 
through, and how all his companions who set out with him 
on those weary pilgrimages had perished to a man ; some 
by fevers, others by wild beasts, and he only left alive ; 
his spirit was agitated, and he groaned within himself 
with disquietude of conscience. 

The cause of Christianity among the heathen may not 
always appear to outward observation rapidly advancing ; 
but by it a standard is set up, which dbplays the amiable 
nature of truth and holiness, and exposes the deformity 
and depravity of vice. Tambiran conversed with several 
native Christians, and heard the gospel from the lips of its 
ministers. He felt the appeals of the Christians against 
the besotted maxims and usages of a defiling system of 
heathenism, whose vain sacrifices and bloody orgies pro- 
claim in every high place, that its worship is that of de- 
vils, and not of the true God. It is affecting now to hear 
this new convert speak on this point ; and he did not for« 
get to express his feelings in the hymn before mentioned, 
where, in addressing the Lord Jesus, he says,^ 
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** Pram thU eoontiy l«t hMthen npantiiiaQ flee away, 
O PriMt I— O Holy !-0 Mi^htj I— O Truth . 
Help to m J MNsI ; then U imhm ewcpt that ! " 



At the great festival of Milapur, held annually, about a 
mile from the mission-house, we commenced a vigorous sys- 
tem of distributing tracts, and conversing with the people. 
One Sunday morning, in the month of February, on de- 
scending from the pulpit, I addressed Jabez, the converted 
Brahmin, and other teachers, with great earnestness, ask- 
ing, *"*" What can we do for these miserable heathen ? Tens 
of thousands are around us perishing in their sins, and 
in their blood I None seem to lay this to heart. You must 
become fishers of men! — ^you must go out into the streets 
and lanes of this great city ; go as watchmen and sound 
the trun^et I** Many persons began to receive tracts, and 
eager inquiry for instruction was made at the mission- 
house. Numerous conversations took place with the hea- 
then, and the Holy Spirit was evidently at work among the 
people. 

During the time these things were in progress, several 
friends visited us. Mr. and Mrs. Dwight, relatives of the 
celebrated Dr. Dwight of the American mission, proceed- 
ing to Madura, remained a few days, and took a lively in- 
terest in the work among the natives. On Whitsunday I 
baptized two very promising adults, John and Philip. The 
latter had been employed in a temple in Madras, decorat- 
ing the idol with flowers dadly. The other was a disciple 
of Arumaga Tambiran. It was owing to this circumstance 
that the disciple was sought after. His former teacher had 
heard of his conversion and public baptism, which led to 
the first interview between Tambiran and myself. On 
conversing with this respectable person, I made some in- 
quiries, as usual, concerning his former life and present 
engagements ; but the all-important subject of man*s sal- 
vation presently occupied our attention. His mind was 
open to conviction ; he had already seen that an idol is 
nothing; he was exceedingly candid, and wished more 
instruction on Scriptural subjects. He read the holy re« 
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cords with increasing delight, and began to make his visitg 
more frequent to the mission-house. 

And now the conflict commenced. — Satan, while his 
goods were safe, was at peace, but a stronger than he 
coming to spoil his goods, and rob him of what he ima- 
gined he had already secured, stirred up all his rage ! — 
The heathen, the friends and disciples of Tambiran, were 
alarmed and became jealous. They watched him narrowly , 
and it required great caution to pay us a visit, or to see 
our people without other persons being present. Num- 
hers of heathen attended their teacher, and scarcely ever 
left him alone. They engaged him in reading poetry and 
other heathen works ; thinking, perhaps, that in having 
heathen ideas constantly before him, he must remain strong 
in superstition ; but there was at work an agent, the Holy 
Spirit, which, though unseen, and unbelieved in by them, 
overthrew all their devices. 

At this period I heard that Tambiran was indisposed, 
and we, in our turn, began to be alarmed lest something 
should have been administered to him. Some of his follow, 
ers had left him in great anger, because he endeavoured, 
while teaching them, to show that the Bible must be a 
better guide to happiness than any Yetham which they 
possessed. Several disciples could endure this no longer, 
and became so enraged that they had their long hair cut 
off and their heads shaved, in token that they had re> 
nounced him as their gooru for ever. Not hearing from 
him for some days, I began to apprehend he might be worse 
than was represented, or that his mind was not yet fully 
made up to risk the danger of an open profession of Chris- 
tianity. He wished to see me at his own residence, and 
received me very politely. His personal appearance, I ob- 
served, was much altered ; he was weak, and bore marks 
of great anxiety. Jabez, the converted Brahmin, was with 
me on this visit ; we conversed with Tambiran, and he 
stated that he should have much trouble to escape from 
these heathen delusions, but declared his firm resolution 
to carry his intentions into effect without delay* or his 
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death among them might prevent it. We prayed with 
him that the Lord might comfort him and direct him in 
all things, and save him out of the hand of the heathen. 

On Friday evening, the 1st of July, Tambiran alighted 
from his conveyance at the mission-house, and in a most 
affecting manner said, ** Now I cast myself upon GodCs 
Providence and this mission^ and hope never to be forsaken; 
and added as I led him in, *^ May the Lord Jesus help me I 
All our Christian people and children were astonished ; 
And nothing but anxiety and prayer seemed to occupy them. 
The scene was peculiar and deeply interesting. Here was 
an aged venerable man, highly respected by his own na- 
tion, who had wandered through the mazes of heathenism 
for half a centiury, in search of comfort and peace to the 
soul ; but being disappointed, was arrested by the gospel 
message, and having heard of Jesus the Saviour, now fled 
for refuge to the hope set before him. 

Thus he expresses himself in the verses which he has 
composed: — 

^^ Is there any religion in the world worthy to engage 
the attention of men, except the divine religion taught by 
Jesus Christ? If we examine the pure gospel, we shall 
find in it incomparable and ancient divine wisdom, and 
the true doctrine of salvation by Jesus Christ, and that 
gospel will remove the darkness of the people of this 
world." 

The next morning, the last disciple, who had accom- 
panied him to the mission-house, fled from him. 

No sooner was it known among the people on Satur- 
day, that Tambiran had removed from his residence, than 
great searchings of heart took place ; and it was presently 
discovered that he was at Royapetta mission-house. Mes- 
sengers from all parts of Madras came to ascertain the 
fact, and great excitement existed. It was only afterwards 
that we became informed of the numerous plans devised 
to carry him off by force. The great number of heathen 
who visited him on Saturday and Sunday, considerably 
heij^htened our fears that all was not well intended. We 
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had no police near in case of a sudden attack. On Mondaj 
there were companies of men in different places around the 
mission-house, appearing as if some serious nuitter occu- 
pied liieir thoughts ; still I could not imagine anj violation 
of the law would be attempted in the wery neighbourhood 
of the courts of law themselves. About noon, a very rude 
heathen was sent, who demanded why Tambiran had 
washed off the holy ashes and laid aside his neck beads, 
the signs of his office. At two o'clock I went to Black 
Town on business, but I became restless and alarmed lest 
any evil should take place in my absence ; I therefore re- 
turned home, leaving the missionary prayer-meeting, where 
( was expected to g^ve the address, to others. Just at the 
dusk of the evening I saw half a dozen people walking 
among the trees toward the gate, when the converted Brah- 
min came and said, *^ Tambiran is going to speak to a Mu- 
Jeliar in a carriage." I exclaimed, ^^ that is to carry him 
away by force." Immediately I heard cries ^' Help, Help, 
Master! Alas! alas I they are forcibly taking him away." 
They were pushing his head into the conveyance when I 
seized (hem, demanding of the person in the carriage what 
he meant by this outrage. With much difficulty Tambiran 
was separated from the gripe of the persons who held him, 
and taken safely to the house, dreadfully alarmed, saying, 
'^ Surely God is good — surely God has saved me! The 
man came guilefully to lead me out to speak to the Mude- 
liar at the gate ; if they had got me away, I should not 
have been left alive twenty-four hours — they would have 
beaten me to death." This was a very remarkable de- 
liverance ; the heathens had watched till the missionary 
went out, but I came back before their plan was accom- 
plished : I did not intend to return till late in the evening, 
but was led to do so while musing on the subject. And if 
such help had not been near, doubtless they would have 
succeeded in their wicked purposes. The next morning, 
pretensions to take out warrants against us for forcibly 
detaining Tambiran, led to his appearance at the police 
office ; when he made the affidavit, the substance of which 
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is contained belov** After this attempt, the people were 
more anzioiu than ever to visit him» but we deemed it 
prudent to use more caution in admitting them. Hundreds 
of natives, of all classes, came to the mission-house daily, 
and stood on the roads near it, and the conversation of 
those who travelled on the way was on this topic. Tam- 
biran now resolved to cut off the long hair and beard, 
which for so many years no razor had been allowed to 
touch. This act caused another shock to the heathen. 
They had some expectation that he might have been drawn 
away by device or guile, but when this decisive act came 
to their ears, hope expired. On the second Sunday in 
July, the new convert appeared for the first time divest 
ed of his heathen robes, and worshipped, with the great 
congregation, at the feet of Him who had wrought by 
his Spirit the wonderful change ; while numbers of heathen 
who would not defile themselves by entering the Chapel, 
gazed, and thronged the doors and windows on every side 
of it. 

* Tambiran, who had submitted to put on his brethren's robes again, 
only that he might be identified at the police ofiice as the head of his 
order, on that occasion nobly spoke and said — " Sir, I am a man well 
known in Madras, having resided in this city since 1824. I was bom in 
the province of Tai^jore. I was united very young to the sect of Siva, in 
whose robes I appear before tou this day. For many years I was engaged 
in travelling, by way of Delhi and other gnat cities, to the holy places 
of the Hindoos. I dwelt three years at Casi, in Bengal; thence 1 tra- 
velled along the coast to Madras, by way of Juggernaut. I visited all 
the holy places in the South of India, and went by Ramiseram to Ceylon ; 
visited Mannar, Colombo, Candy, the holy place called Katteragam, on 
the east side of Ceylon, and returned by Batticaloe, Trincomattee, and 
Jaffina, to the Continent. Fifty years of my life have thus been spent. 
I sought all heathen books, but found nothing far the soul. I have taught 
many hundred disciples, as you know ** (for the magistrate knew him 
well, and congratulated the missionary on having such a convert.) He 
continued: "I found nothing in heathen bookt, in heathen temples, in 
heathen ceremonies, to satufy the soul, I met with this minister (point- 
ing to Mr. Carver), and he opened to mv understanding the way of aaX- 
vatlon, the treasures of the Scriptures ; tney suited my dissatisfied heart. 
I went again and again to the missionary ; I determined to abandon 
heatiienism ! By heathenism I got money in abundance, and honour ; I 
was worshipped by my disciples ; but my soul shrunk back at the blas- 
phemy against the God of whom I had heard. I knew not how to escape 
trouk my neathen friends and disciples, who were about me on every side, 
when this minister, sir (looking at the magistrate with great respect 
and firmness), this minister, Sir, offered me an asylum, a place in the 
mission premises. There, Sir, I went of my oum/ree choice ; there I was 
when the heathen made the violent attempt to carry me away by force ;' 
there I wish to remain and be baptised in the name of Jesus ; to teach 
others also of this Saviour, as some little attempt to remedy the evils of 
having taught so many heathen disciples a fUse way in time past." 
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For some weeks the numbers who visited Tarobirac 
appeared to increase, and both he and the missionary were 
engaged from morning to evening in conversation. Every 
day that the baptism was delayed, furnished encourage- 
ment to the dark designing part of the heathen, that they 
might yet prevent such a disgraceful defeat by tempta- 
tions of one kind or another ; and this created on our part 
no ordinary anxiety. Messengers were going to and fro 
with sometimes very flimsy excuses, but they all seemed 
to tend to one point, — to shake, if possible, the confidence 
of the new convert. At this time the party of new mis- 
sionaries arrived from England, which both gladdened our 
hearts and strengthened our hands. I had been contending 
single-handed with this phalanx of the enemy, having all 
the extensive Madras station in my charge ; but now the 
battle was turned against our adversaries, and a shout 
of help ! and victory in the name of the Lord was in our 
camp I It was resolved that the baptism should take place 
before the brethren went to* their stations ; and the first 
Sunday in August was fixed as the time for the reception 
of the convert into the church of Christ by that solemn 
ordinance. On Saturday morning, the day before the 
baptism, I received a letter from a respectable person, 
stating to this effect : — that thousands might be expected 
at the baptism — that he had good authority for saying 
that the heathen determined to carry off Tambiran either 
alive or dead — that he would advise me not to expose 
myself — and that an attack on the mission-house was me- 
ditated that night. This I made known to the brethren. 
We had in the house five missionaries ; yet I thought it most 

To tills affidavit he was about to be sworn, when the Brahmin put the 
leaf of a certain shrub into his hand, as is usual with the heathen. He 
looked earnestly at the missionary, and at the magistrate, anu then re- 
quested very respeotfullv that he might be sworn on the Bible ! This 
quite surprised lul near him. The magistrate asked if he was baptized? 
and being answered in the negative, observed, '*that form will not do at 
present: when you are baptized, then the Christian way will be used.'* 
The summons taken out against the rich man and others, who had at- 
tempted to carry him off by force, had been issued ; but we concluded, 
that as we only sought the protection of the law, we idiottld now sU^ pro- 
ceedings, which was done accordingly. 
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jnroper to give doe intimation to the superintendent of the 
police, who took sneh steps as entirely preserved the peace 
A sergeant and four police peons were stationed during 
the night in the mission premises, haring others at points 
whence they could he called if needful ; none of us en- 
joyed much sleep ; voices and murmurs were heard around, 
hut no attempt was made to disturb us. At seven o'clock 
in the morning we proceeded to the chapel, distant nearly 
four miles; two policemen attached themselves to each 
conveyance, with the Serjeant who accompanied us. Crowds 
of natives had filled the chapel and the street in front of it, 
and we could only obtain admittance by a private entrance. 
The police had mixed with the congregation to prevent any 
rush or accident ; and although the chapel was crowded to 
excess, every thing was conducted with the greatest de- 
corum. The breathless anxiety — the deep silence— the 
earnest attention manifested by Europeans, country-born 
persons, and natives, increased the solemnity of the whole 
service. But when Tambiran approached the altar, the con- 
gregation rose simultaneously to witness the act of his re- 
nouncing heathenism. There he gave up his yellow robes— 
the sacred locks of hair — and the Lingam, the abominable 
object of adoration among so many of the Hindoos. He 
then received from the hands of the minister a copy of the 
sacred scriptures and the liturgy, in the Tamul language, 
and knelt down ; and after a gentleman had audibly pro- 
nounced ^^ Weslet Abraham," he was solemnly baptised 
*^ in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost." The Christian part of the congregation 
then stood round him, and joined in singing the hymn of 
praise which he had prepared, and which has since been 
published in Tamul and English, and sought for by thou* 
aands of the natives. The last stanza is here given : 



** Sadreliqf the tonple in bolj pnomdooM, wtOi p i mfaaU a m and 

la vmcj ttnat, and cvny place, I law Ow •ame Sgnrad linagw 

Adomad with ga rl a n d* , flowan, heallien Teatmcnti, andJawcU; 

And at an otbar toau I slaTiahly lervad. 

OHbantfatt Load God l~0 aU gcacioiu taaober ! O tiiaiia IMqr t 

) ^acia«Hlj raeeliwt ma at thy ftat: 

I wanhlp thai^ tiM £0r< 

/ WmrtUp." 
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The Rev. S. Hardey, who had just returned from Eng- 
land, preached a very appropriate sermon in the Tamul 
language. The people seemed unwilling to retire, although 
they had been assembled upwards of four hours. For some 
time we continued enclosed by the crowd, and when we 
wished to depart, we could only do so by the help of the 
police. Wesley Abraham^ myself, and another brother, 
entered one conveyance, and when we had obtained room 
to pass (six police being attached to the carriage), the whole 
native assembly in the street gave one mighty shout as we 
drove away. Thus was accomplished, without any accident, 
this long to be remembered circumstance. 

At the conclusion of this narrative, a few observations 
may be thought necessary. An event of this kind taking 
place among the heathen, in the heart of a great city, 
could not be divested of its usual accompaniments. No 
description of tale invented by the heathen, especially 
those who cling to caste, which he had renounced, could 
be too gross for circulation. Suspicions among cold-hearted 
Christians, and haters of the spread of the Gospel, were 
not wanting ; and those persons were ready to distort the 
simplest matters. Intentions which never entered the 
mind of any one connected with this affair was confidently 
published, and attempted to be fastened upon us. 

On the day of the baptism, about fifty copies of the verses 
were delivered to the people ; but the avidity of the natives 
to obtain them led the police to request that no more 
might be given at that time, lest, in the pressure of the 
crowd, accidents should occur. Three editions in a few 
weeks could not satisfy the demand. Every one wanted 
a copy, — they were carried far and wide by the natives — 
sung in the streets and roads even by the children, until 
the spirit of the heathen was excited to opposition. They 
sent out some verses in writing against us, but those pro* 
ductions were too mean and filthy to have any names at- 
tached to thetfjl^ On the other hand, many Christians 
were encourag^to come forth in defence of tiie new ooa- 
vert, and several compositions appeared, which suoceis- 
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fully contrasted the excellency and morality of the sacred 
writings with the folly and immorality of the heathen gods. 

A true Trcaulatum. 

What a surprising thing! Do you know that Arumaga 
Tambiran searched the religion of Siva through and 
through for fifty years ; went over to several countries, 
wandering through woods and mountains in order to dis- 
cover the means of acquiring perfect happiness? Not 
having succeeded in the object of his researches, he grew 
weary of the vain pursuit. He collected some disciples, 
and b^gan to teach them the Siva Shastrums and Puranahs. 
It was at this time he felt the power of the Gospel which 
was graciously given by the Lord to man from the begin- 
ning ; and he embraced it immediately. Thus his conver- 
sion was brought about. The people who are ignorant of 
the cause invent the most absurd fabrications on the sub- 
ject ; and though they be not censured by the celebrated, 
yet He who is above will take cognizance of the falsehoods, 
and punish the malice which dictates them. 

For three months the missionary has avoided publishing 
any thing on the subject of thb conversion. An experience 
of twenty years' service in the mission field taught him to 
know that what was evidently of God would be found to 
stand, though Satan might rage against it. And this account 
is now given, only under a sense of duty to the church of 
Christ, and of obedience and gratitude to God^ who has 
glorified his grace among the Gentiles. Wesley Abraham 
has, amid great temptations, hitherto been preserved. — 
May divine grace continue to keep himl — Amen. His 
sufferings since his baptism have been neither few nor 
light ; but za on that day, so his song still is, ^^ O Lord, 
I will pruse thee : though thou wast angry with me, thine 
anger is turned away, and thou comfortest me.*'— JUoctrM, 
2lst October 1836 Methodist Magazine. 
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THE BBREDITART AND LAST PRIESTESS OF PBLK. 

On our return from the cascade of the Rainbow, Mr. 
Stribling and myself called at the mission-house, and were 
unexpectedly gratified by an interview with the heredi- 
tary and last priestess of Pele. 

In speaking of the volcano, Mr. Goodrich incidentally 
remarked that this individual was now residing in the im« 
mediate neighbourhood ; and, at our suggestion, sent a 
messenger to invite her over. She almost immediately 
came, attended by her household, consisting of eight or 
ten individuals, male and female. I should judge her to 
be forty or forty-five years of age ; a tall, finely formed, 
migestic woman, wrapped in a large black mantle of native 
cloth, falling in thick folds, like the Roman toga, from the 
bust to the ground. We were much impressed with h«)r 
appearance as she entered at the head of her train, and, 
after receiving our salutations, became seated on a mat in 
the centre of the apartment, in the attitude of a Turkish 
female on a divan. The style of her face is remarkably 
noble and commanding, indicative of strong traits of cha- 
racter, with a full piercing black eye, which, I can readily 
imagine, might be fearfully intimidating to the supersti- 
tious, when flashing in the wildness of an imaginary in- 
spiration. There was not only a deep seriousness, but a 
decided cast of melancholy in her whole aspect, which re- 
minded me, in connection with the strongly marked and 
superior contour of her features, of a fine print of the 
tragic muse, which I recollect to have seen. 

Perhaps the impression on my mind was deepened by 
the recollection of a rencontre, when a resident of Lahaina, 
with an inferior priestess of the same order, then still 
holding, or claiming the prerogatives of her class. 1 un- 
expectedly met her in an evening walk, followed by a con- 
siderable company, some evidently under the influence of 
a superstitious feeling in reference to her, and others as 
evidently dispo^d to deride her pretensions. She was 

X 
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dressed in a fantastic manner, with dishevdied hair — her 
eyes flashing in a half fr^nxj, from ifae degree of excite- 
ment to which she had wrought herself — and appeared 
altogether lik^ a maniac : ivdi as I^upposed ber ia reality 
to he, till vi]|Mi0oelTe4 hf the end«mfttioBS <^ the •erowd^ 
^' It is. a ged4es0 -*-i)t is » goddess 1 " 

As if to intimidate, she uppreaobed me m^ a ^erc9 
«id daring lodk ; and wimng before her a small flag of 
tapa, appended to a light staff, supported the <:laim hy th^ 
dedaration, ^^ I am a goddew., ft goddess indeedl^^UNi 
pB^pala and the pule (letters aind religion) are «ot good.; 
thej wiU destroy tbe people! " Unial then, I vas paMiiQg 
vitliout inteoidiog to take £iirther notioe of h&t^ hnl;, vbt 
derstanding this^ •^In view of tbe respective causes th«u 
hroqgbt forward by her...^^ a^kind of chMlpwgft, I stopped; 
and deHheratiqg for a moment what <eowrse to pur^sne^ 
fixed my «yfis fully op h4»r\ and 'Charged hor withf|bls0«' 
hood and wickedpifisft, Im bar ifttemplis to diseelve tfaa pao^ 
by prochuming heita^ a goddeaa, wfafle oonmms Idurt she 
was an impostor, -mi tibtf^t hm prdte»3i(»w f» inspirattQii 
were a ^^ mea puxu^Hmi w^ale fm^''-^^ a thing of faJsehood 
only." I spoke in ^ B&ntm SAd ^Ure tone, and my 
words had the effect designed. She (eould Bot meet the 
fixedness of mj gaee % her eye^ wavered and dropt ; and 
becoming greatly iemhan»ased, she endeavoured to turn 
the whole into a laugh; hut I oantiaoed my reproof, tiU 
she hurried silently away, followed by the hooting^ and 
ridicule of the whole throng. 

This individual was of small figure, and nc^ of Btnking 
face, except in the brilliancy and power of a fine eye^ yet, 
in the fit of enthusiasm in which «he at first appeared, 
there was an expression so unnatural, afi to be fearful even 
to the mind superior to superstitious emotions, and which 
irresistibly reminded me of what I have imagined the looks 
of a demoniae to hikve be^ in the times when such pos- 
sessions were, for wise purposes, permitted. 

A lively recollection of the impressions of this incident, 
connected with the (^sadvantage in person and feature in 
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the oaset compared witb the individual now present, e&« 
abled me easily to concave bow fully this chief priestesa, 
from the strength of expressioa and action of which her 
face and figure are evidently capable «-^ under the eaccite* 
ment of a supposed inspiration by the goddess whose altar 
she served, while her 

"f9«, inn /|ne foBVj jraWngf 
Bhould glance fipam hMTai to earth, firom earth to heevan,*— 

might infiise, into a credulous votary, impressions and 
fears that would readily be attributed to the power and 
agency of a supernatural being. 

It was by exhibitions of this kind, and the effect pro- 
duced by them on the populace, that the priests and 
priestesses, especially those of Pel^, or the goddess of 
volcanoes, continued their sway over the belief and super- 
stitious feelings of the people. 

The priestess is now a firm believer in Christi^ity, and 
is one of the most attentive pupils of the station, at which, 
entirely for the benefit of instruction, die has become per- 
manently established. Her convictioi^ of the folly and 
wickedness of her former vocation is such, that she is re- 
luctant to converse much upon it. Her father was the 
hereditary kahu, or steward, as she was the priestess, of 
Pel^. The duty of the kahu was to provide the materials 
for the general sacrifices — the food and raiment of the 
supposititious deity; to grow the taro, potatoes, and 
sugar-cane, and the cloth-plant, from which the garments 
for her were made ; to provide the hogs and fowls, &c. ; 
and to have all things in readiness for the offerings at the 
appointed seasons. 

Of the plantations sacred to tlus use, one' was on the 
searshore, and another within the precincts of the crater 
— in the broken ground, described as that upon which we 
first came, in descending from our hut, on our late visit. 
The kahu and hb family resided part of the time on the 
coast, and part in the neighbourhood of the crater. 

At the time of sacrifice, the priestess herself descended 
into the depths of the volcano, and, approaching the place 
most accessible and most active with fire, cast upon it the 
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gifts, with the exclamation, ^^ Here, Pele, is food for yon,** 
—specifying the article or articles — ^^ and here is cloth/* 
mentioning its name and varieties. In answer to the 
questidn, Whether she was not afraid of the fire which she 
approached ? she said. No ; for she then helieyed that the 
goddess would defend her from harm — ^but that now, when 
she knew that there was no such being as Pele, she should 
be afraid to go to places where she once did without ap- 
prehension, lest she might perish in her temerity. 

Such have been the rapid and happy triumphs of Chris- 
tianity over the but lately deep-rooted heathenism of this 
country ; and thus have the shades of superstition and 
error been dispersed by the mild light of the Gospel! 
Even those who have grown old in the performance of the 
most favourite rites of idolatry, and who held unbounded 
influence and distinguished rank from their office, have 
discarded the whole system ; and, conscious of their ig- 
norance and their guilt, are found meekly sitting at the 
feet of the High Priest of Salvation, to be instructed and 
redeemed by Him 1 

The inhabitants of this section of Hawaii are among the 
most primitive and rude of the islanders ; still they are no 
longer a Pagan population, but, from every observation 
that our ship*s company have been able to make, strictly 
and most conspicuously a Christian people. The descrip- 
tion I have given of a Sabbath here will convey some idea 
of the manner in which that and other external obser- 
vances of Christianity are regarded. To it I may add, what 
I then omitted, that not a canoe — unless it might have 
been some one or two bringing their proprietors to churec 
— was seen upon the water, nor a single instance observed 
of labour or amusement. Forty of our crew had liberty 
on shore on the afternoon of that day ; and the report I 
overheard one and another of them giving to their fellows, 
was in itself sufficient to satisfy me of the utter change 
which had been accomplished in the whole character of 
the people. So punctilious were the inhabitants in their 
regard for the Sabbath, that the seamen sought in vain to 
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purchase an^thitig whatever. Not even a water melon or 
a banana could be obtained, except as a gift of hospitality. 
No rude crowd gathered round, as they sauntered from 
place to place. The men treated them with civility when 
they came to their houses ; but the women, universally, 
with such distance, by withdrawing from the places where 
they were, and by seeking security in the bosoms of their 
families from any familiarity that might have been offered, 
that no one, so far as I can learn, has it in his power to 
report that he met with a single instance of licentiousness 
at Byron's Bay. 

The force of this evidence of reformation will be best 
understood by those who have known what the character 
of the intercourse of shipping with its inhabitants, as well 
as those of every other part of the Sandwich Islands, even 
within a few years, has been ; and by such it will be ac- 
knowledged as one which the most sanguine believers in 
the success of the mission never expected to find so earlv 
as the year 1829. 

Along the whole coast, no noisy drum of heathenish 
carousal, no rude song of obscenity, is now heard ; but, in 
their place, the hum of the crowded school, the voice of 
thanksgiving and prayer, and not unfrequently the chant- 
ing of the morning and the evening hymn. — Stewarfs VUit 
to the South Seas, 



DEATH OF ▲ NATIVE TEACHEB. 

A circumstance happened here (Trincomalee) in the 
month of July, which caused me unfeigpied sorrow. This 
was the death of our first native teacher, Abraham, a late 
convert from heathenism to Christianity. This mysterious 
stroke, so unlocked for and unexpected, led me almost to 
join in the lamentation of Job, ^^ My purposes are broken.*' 
The loss which we have suffered by the death of this re- 
spectable man will not be easily repaired. His upright 
character, his venerable appearance, his simplicity and 
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firmneM, gave him an tnfluenoe among the people which 
he turned to the best aooonnt. We have had occasion 
to mention him in former letters, little anticipating Hie 
shortness of Ins Christian pilgrimage. He was bom in the 
province of JaAoapatam, and lived upwards of fortj jfears 
without any correct notions of God. By conversation, and 
by readings he became gradually enlightened to see the 
danger of resting his eternal happiness on the cererooniee 
of a superstition which his better judgment had long 
suspected ; and he began to seek a Imowledge of the re- 
demption offered to him in the Scriptures, throt^h the 
atonement of Chriit, Surian, the Sun (that was his hea- 
then name), felt alarmed for his state, and early sought for 
salvadon by grace, through faith in Jesus CSirist. For 
upwards of a year and a half he was a candidate for bap- 
tism. 

On -the 1st of January 1831, he was publicly oaptized 
by the name of Abraham, in the 48th year of his age. 
His affecting simplicity of behaviour on that interesting 
occasion will be long remembered by Brother Stead and 
myself, bearing every character of the deepest sincerity. 
Accordingly^ he became quite decided in his conduct, and 
most tender and kind in his attachment to us. Faithful to 
his trust, and affectionate in the discharge of his duty, my 
confidence in his future usefulness increased, and I most 
sincerely thanked God for granting to us so eminent a 
token of his approbation of our labours. 

But what we may imaj^ne necessary to carry on the 
work, the Lord may show us he can dispense with, to teach 
us humiHty and dependence. On the 16th of July 1821, 
we were informed that Abraham was sick. Mr. Hunter 
went to visit him, as I was engaged with other duties and 
could not then go, intending to see him in the morning. 
He expressed himself to Mr. Hunter in a resigned and 
Christian spirit, and requested that I would go and see 
him next morning : but alas I I was not to behold poor 
Abraham any more in this world. During the night he 
became worse, and begged his people to come and mform 
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me; bat no one dared ta venture acros* the esplanade for 
tbat purposey owing to the fear that prevails of passing 
near the gallows^ on whieh three murderers have lately 
saffeted* He grew still wone» and his relatives and 
friends brought in the heathen instruments to perform 
the ceremonies used to recover sick people. When he saw 
thisf raising himself & little with his remaining strength, 
though suffering great pain^ he begged them to forbear. 
'^ What have I to do with, these ?** said he ; '^ I haye re- 
nounecd heathenism. I am a Christian. I am going to 
ray Savkmr,'' ^' Ah Kartaragia Yesuvey enmey retckiumi'* 
** O Lord Jesus, save me!** They inquired what sort of 
burial they were to think of. ^^ Take no trouble about 
thaty** he added ; <*the missionary will do all for mc Say 
to himy I wish to be buried as a Christian." He .then 
spoke to them about the value of the soul, and shortly 
afterwards died, on the morning of the 19th of July. When 
the mdaiieholy tidings came to me, I was deeply concefned 
that I had been deprived of the opportumty of seeing him, 
that I might have more particularly witnessed the trium- 
phant effects of the power of saving grace* 

It remained only to inter him with decency and re- 
spect. Our carpenters working at the new chapel, were 
ordered to make a coffin ; and for a burial place I thought 
none so proper as our own ground near the new building, 
wherein no one had yet been interred. All things being 
ready, I went down into the bazaar, and found him laid 
ottt in his usual best dress, hu turban on, and a lamp 
burning at each of the foiur corners of the bed. Many 
females were in attendance, with groups of scholars under 
their teachers, anxiously waiting to see the coffin brought 
out, to accompany it to the grave. The bowlings and 
noise which we generally hear at a death, were not at all 
practised on this occasion* While I passed the lines of 
the children and women to get into the house, and during 
the time I looked at the body, a solemn silence prevailed. 
Several respectable European descendants joined the pro- 
cession as it advanoed to the mission^house, which had a 
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novel and interesting appearance. Tne children vtere 
placed in lines on each side of the grave, and when the 
ser^doe was ended, every one waited to look in after their 
aged and much-loved teacher, while many of the little 
boys dropped a few grains of l^ht sand upon the coffin 
in imitation of what they had seen done during the ser- 
vice. I left the grave of one with whom I had so lately 
conversed, very pensive. Human nature appeared to me 
more frail than ever. The circumstance of losing so 
great a help in the work of improving the rising genera- 
tion, showed the operations of Providence, whose ways 
are past finding out. The steadfastness of this convert 
to the last, and his resistance of the attempts to intro- 
duce foolish ceremonies, even when he had not the help 
of our advice in his extremity, cannot but be encourag- 
ing. He had better help than man could afford him-^ 
the grace of God ; and we have sufficient evidence to be- 
lieve that he will be of the number, concerning whom our 
Lord declared, ^' That many shall come from the East 
and from the West, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.** — Methodist 
Magazine. 



JEJANA ; OR, THE CONTEBTED HOTTENTOT. 

On the Downs, in the District of Stellenbosch, in the 
midst of deep sands and thick brushwood, stands a neat 
though humble dwelling, with a well-cultivated garden of 
considerable extent ; and though all around is wild and 
waste, it is very pleasant to look upon, because the toil 
that made it fruitful has not been wrung from the sinews 
of the slave ; for here, the independent peasant holds the 
sway, and smiling plenty crowns the efforts of the indus- 
trious poor. 

A widow is the owner of the Erf. and» with the assist- 
ance of her orphan children, its cultivator too ; but this is 
iiot her best inheritance; the blessing of God, which 
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maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow thereto, has made this 
widow's heart to sing for joy; and no one can sit long 
beneath her lowly roof, without acknowledging that the 
cottage, when illuminated by the beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness, can bestow more true happiness than all 
the splendour of a palace, where God is not. The Gospel 
of Jesus is the only remedy for the degeneracy of man ; 
and the transcendant goodness of Jehovah is conspicuous 
in adapting it to men of every language, of every hue, and 
of every degree of guilt, wretchechiess, and woe ; and yet, 
there are those who reject its all-sufficiency, and turn aside 
from the demonstrations of its power when exhibited by 
the barbarous Caffre, the ignorant Hottentot, and degra- 
ded slave. But not so the Christian. He rejoices in the 
potency of that divine principle that can make the meanest 
of his fellow-creatures happy, and loves his religion the 
more, for bringing home to the bosom of these degraded 
ones, those principles that not only can make them virtu- 
ous and happy here, but also opens to them the portals of 
a glorious immortality. To the Christian, therefore, the 
story of Jejana will not be without interest ; and if it should 
please God to make it the means of bringing back one 
wanderer to his fold, or of strengthening one weak be- 
liever in the faith and love of Jesus, the purpose for which 
it is published will be fully answered, 

Jejana was born at Bruintjes Hoogte, in the district of 
Somerset. Her mother was a Hottentot, and dying when 
her child was very young, gave her to the care of a young 
farmer in that neighbourhood, with the cattle and sheep 
she called her own. The young orphan was brought up 
in the family as a slave, and made herself so useful, that 
the parents of the young man, when they removed from 
Bruintjes Hoogte, purchased her of their son (who had 
been left her guardian), for a team of oxen, and a female 
slave. The farmer's route being through Tulbagh, he 
spent the Sabbath there, to have a child baptized, and 
poor Jejana, who till now had never heard the sound of 
the ^^ church-going bell, nor smiled when a Sabbath ap- 
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peir^df** wn pcrmhtad on tins occaaicMi to. tread the cxNttts 
of her God^ AU arouiid was nenr, and attnwted h«r at- 
te0tk«>; bat when the minister (Rey* Miehael Vos) rose, 
her eager ga^ was ftied upon luas. The text was taken 
from the Revehbtion iii* \b-^*'^ I know thj workSk" Jejaaa 
fistened with profound attention to the minister, as he 
poortrajed the sinner^sevtL doings, and consoious that her 
own wicked ways were brought to Hg^t, she, in her igno. 
rance< thought the preaeiMr was Ood : and the affirighted 
girl tried to hide herself behind one of the pillars of the 
ohurch, fbr she imagined he looked at her in particBlar* 
and pointed her out* She left the dmroh, but the deep 
and sorrowful emotions which had there taken possession 
of her soul still remained. The minister inyited tho &r- 
mer and his wife to his house ; and as the dejected girl 
stood behind her mistresa's chair^ ho fixed his eyes upon 
her, and asked her if she had been in churdi ^Uit day ? 
'' Yes, Sir," said the afflicted gvL '' Did you understand ?" 
'* No, Sir." *' Do you know that there is a God?" " i 
hare often used his nam6 in oaths and curses, but I know 
nothing about him. Sir; tell me where he is, and what he 
is?" "God is a spirit; he is everywhere,*' replied the 
minister* ** and bears all you say^ and sees all you do." 
" Do you know you have a soul?" ** No, Sir." " Yes, 
that within you which feels glad and sorry, is your soul ; 
and when you die, it must be happy for ever with God^ or 
be sent to everlasting fire in hell." " O, Sir, what shall I 
do, for I have never done anything but evil in my life? " 
Here the convorsation was interrupted. Jejana was obliged 
to go with her master and mistress, and saw the kind pas- 
tor no more ; though, doubtless, his prayers followed the 
unhappy ^1. She pursued her journey, but the arrows 
of the Almighty were within her soul, the poison whereof 
drank up her spirit : the terrors of God set themselves in 
array agunst her. By day and by night the hand of the 
Lord was heavy upon her ; she tried to keep from sleep, 
for she expected to awake in hell. Alas! she knew not 
that there was balm in Gilead, and a kind Physician there ; 
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but at length she obtained some little help from an old 
Hottentot named David, who came to her mistresses hoose 
on business. Having said that he had been in ohurch, she 
earnestly inquired what he had heard there, and opened 
the state of her heart to him ; he seemed, however, to 
have had but little knowledge of the way of salvation^ for 
he only told her to pray to God to teach her and help her. 
To her inquiry how she should pray» and what she shmild 
pray for, he told her to go and kneel down, and look unto 
God in heaven, and say, ^^ O God, help me I O God, 
teach me!" and so eager was the poor girl to |»raetise the 
old man*s lesson, that she put down the meat her mistress 
had given her to dress, and ran away to the bosh to pour 
out her soul in David's words,—'^^ God, teaeh me 1 O 
God, help me!'* adding, ^' for David says, thou wih.*' 

The Bible was read in this family, but the bread of life 
they did not deem fit food for slaves ; yet so eager was 
this poor girl to partake of the crumbs that fell from 
her Master's table, that whenever he did read the Holy 
Oracles, she chose that time to go in to wash his feet ; 
this, however, was soon perceived by her mistress's ever 
watchful eye, and forbidden: then she would softly creep 
near the door, or put her ear to the crevice, hoping to 
catch the joyful sound ; but this was thought an offence^ 
and threatened to be punished if she did not desist. Oncoy 
when her mistress was reading a chapter, in the ball 
where Jejana was churning, hoping to catch some of the 
words, she stopped the ehum, and ^^ Ask, and it shall be 
given; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you," caught her ear. Regardless of her 
mistress's anger, and of every thing but her soul's deep 
malady, she asked whose words they were. " They are 
not for you," was the answer of her unfeeling mistress, 
who deemed it an unpardonable offence for her slave to 
believe she had a soul. She was now treated with unusuat 
rigour | but this only gave emphasis to her prayer, and, 
^* O God, teach met O God, help me! for David says, 
thou wilt," arose with increased fervour^ and Jegana wait«>d 
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ID confident expectation of the aid she sought from on 
high. It was suggested to her mind, that she should ask 
to go and seek instruction in religion. She deemed the 
new thought a voice from heaven, and instantly obeyed its 
mandate, but without success ; for her mistresses heart, like 
Pharoah's, was hardened, and she would not let her go. 
The same idea was again powerfully impressed upon her 
mind, and she dared not disobey, much as she dreaded 
her mistress's displeasure ; with imploring looks, therefore, 
she again renewed her supplications. *^ Are you mad, Je- 
jana/* said her mistress : *' you used to be obedient ; why 
are you so altered?" ** O dear mistress, I want to go and 
learn about God; for if I stay here, I shall die.** *^ Die, 
then," was her mistress's reply ; "for what are you better 
than a beast?" " O mistress, I have a soul — ^the preacher 
told me so ; and I feel that if I stay here without God, I 
shall die and go to hell.*' " If you ask again, you shall be 
beaten from head to foot." 

Jejana could say no more. Out to her little sanctuary 
in the bush she went, and there, under the broad canopy 
of heaven, sent up her vehement cry, " O God, help me I 
O God, teach me ! for David says, thou wilt." And He 
who heareth prayer, and will not despise, heard the cry, 
and with His own arm brought deliverance ; and now she 
thought a voice from heaven said, " Go out from this 
place, and I will go with you;'* and, like Abraham, she 
obeyed, not knowing whither she went. But a waggon 
soon overtook her, and the driver permitting her to ride, 
brought her on Saturday evening to the village of Stellen« 
bosch, where she awaited with great anxiety the dawn of 
that Sabbath which was to bring to her soul life and sal- 
vation. The minister's text was taken from John vi. 37, 
" Him that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out." He 
exhibited Jesus crucified for sinners, and willing to save 
to the uttermost all that come unto Him. The word was 
applied with power to the heart of this poor humble peni • 
tent, and she returned with joy and gladness. But the 
fugitive was soon missed and pursued. On the following 
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day her master arrived, and took her before the landdrost, 
to be punished for her crime ; but the girPs striking and 
affecting account of herself interested her judge, and in- 
duced him to converse with the criminal more than is 
usual. Here, as ^vell as in every other part of this re- 
markable history, the hand of Divine Providence was stri- 
kingly manifested. The truth was all elicited ; the land- 
drost discovered that she had been most unjustly enslaved, 
and pronounced her free ; the master was obliged to loose 
his victim, and his ri^e for a time knew no bounds. At 
length he condescended to entreat her to return, promis- 
ing to restore all her cattle left her by her mother ; but 
she could not live where God was not known, and having 
received a double blessing, freedom from sin and Satan, 
as well as from the cruel bonds that had made her the 
slave of man, her cup of joy was full; she wished no more, 
and she determined to remain in the place where God had 
met and blessed her. 

Under the preaching of the good missionary, and the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, she grew in the faith and love 
of Jesus, walking in all the commandments and ordinances 
of her God for twelve years ; and then, alas! unmindful of 
the divine injunctions, "Watch and pray that ye enter not 
into temptation,*' her heart began to decline from his tes> 
timonies. The first temptation to which she yielded was a 
dance. On that night, she could not look up with her 
wonted confidence to her heavenly Father ; the form of 
prayer, indeed, remained, but the Spirit had departed, 
not soon to return. The first step in the slippery path of 
sin was but preparatory to another, and another still more 
fatal, till she made shipwreck of faith and a good conscience. 
For four years she followed with the multitude to do evil, 
but the eye of the compassionate Redeemer followed the 
poor wanderer, and, in the multitude of his tender mercies 
brought her back to his fold; and though he did not 
utterly remove his loving-kindness, he visited her trans- 
gressions with a rod, and her iniquities with stripes. Je« 
iana was now a wife, and the mother of two little ones* 
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The eldest was remored saddenly, tlie other i^peared ob 
the borders of the graTe> luid herself iaad on the bed of 
dckiifiss. Now, in her affliction, she remembered Him, 
who had been her hope and help in happier days, and in 
an agony of soul she cried, *^ O God ! spare my child, for 
it is mnocent, and strike its guilty mother ! " 

The child was spared, and her own health restored, but 
no ray of light broke in upon her benighted soul ; she 
became a prey to the most fearful temptation, the great 
enemy of souls persuaded her she had committed the un^ 
pardonable sin, and for four monliis she lingered on the 
borders of despair, not so much as daring to lift up her 
eyes to heaven. As she sat one day bemoaning her loet 
condition, the Holy Spirit brought to her mind the words 
of the prophet, ^^ I will heal their backsliding, I w31 love 
them freely ; for mine anger 19 turned Away from them ;*' 
and she again found peace at ^ cross of that Saviour whom 
she had forsaken. On this memorable day, as Jejana was 
standing at her door, with the tears of mingled joy and 
grief upon her dieek, a man came up, and with a dejected 
countenance, begged a ««ip of water. Ob complying she 
observed that it was troubled, and unfit to drink, ^* Not 
so troubled as my soul," he replied. *^ Is your soul dis- 
tressed ?*' said she : **go to the Saviour ; I found him this 
morning, and he is as ready to pardon, and save, and 
bless you.'* It was a word in season to his sorrowful 
spirit ; he sought, and obtained at the cross of the Son 
of God, the relief he needed. Warned and instructed 
by her fall, Jejana became more humble, watchful, and 
prayerful, and till this time, a period of more than forty 
years, has walked humbly with her God. Having lived 
with her husband in service, her life had passed in even 
tenor, without experiencing that anxious care in rearing 
an infant family, which the labouring class so often ex- 
perience. It is the lot of all, however, to feel that man ia 
bom to trouble, and many a cloud of sorrow now arose 
to dim the path of this poor pilgrim ; but strong in fidth, 
and earnest in prayer, she was sustained by the arm of 
Omnipotence, and could rejoice even in tribulation. 
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Dfnd, her iuisbaad, ^mus obliged to learro hw bom« to 
join the armj G«Derttl Jans^en had raised to da^nce of 
tbe Gape, and J^na following hifl footsteps, vas cai^kosed 
to many trying fieiasitudes. At length the troops being 
disbaBded, slie and her huabsnd returned to the»r fcrmer 
occupation ^ her health, howciver, soo<i dectined, and sbis 
had notice to seek another home, an <fvent whioh illled 
i&em wkh sorroiK, though God meanA it for good. One 
bright momiDg, haiing oommilited th^SMielves and th^ 
Ifttk ones to the cave aad gpoidanee of heavea, tbiey w«int 
liarth tto seek amploTmeBt, And a place whfp^te they «sight 
lay their heads. By tibe kiadACSs of Providence ^ey ioimd 
apon the Downs an ompty cottage, and having obtained 
pennission to dvieU there, ^y v^ere sooa settled In their 
new abode >; amd though now «uMre thasi fourteen ipilos 
'fimn the hoiise of God, Jf^ana's seat was «eldo«i vacant, 
for she loved his dweUingHplaae.. 

David, her husband, maintained his family by war)4i)g 
lor the farmers around, and QUtHaug reeds i but m his 
employmont was somevhaife uQCientwn^ they were occasion- 
ally brongfat very low; ^w jod J^et U» who itaheth cace of 
sparrowB, and feedeth the meaneat tAsect he baa made, 
appeaned for them 4n every time of oeed, and Jejanacap 
bring her atnestaiion to die faithfcdness of Him who has 
declared, that those who seek &rat the kingdom of God, 
shall want no good thing. Once, xrheu 4fae knew not how 
to supply the nent meal for her ^ildreu, «he weut ^ a 
]£urmer .in the neighbouriiood;; his mother arrived, 4ud 
seeing Jejana going away, she begged the servant to oall 
her, asked her if she feared God> and said, *^ God has sent 
jovL this (giving her a sealed packet) to buy bread for you 
and your little ones ; I dreamt of you and your distress 
last night, and God has sent me to relieve you.'* 

Another instance of God*s watchful care over his chil 
dren succeeded tikus..*w David imd Jejana had lived three 
years in this mud hovel, — and they loved their humble 
dwelling, for they had many proofs that God was there 
to bless and keep them ; but now it was given away, and 
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whither should they go? Jejana sighed deeply as she saw 
the surveyor (Mr. Melville) appear, accompanied by the 
person to whom the land had been given, and as she stood 
with tearfbl eyes to watch their progress, the farmer no- 
ticed her sorrow, and begged her to be comforted, for 
he would never turn her out. With an expression of pious 
resignation she thanked him, but said, *^ My trust is not in 
an arm of flesh, but in God." The words, and the manner 
in which they were uttered, arrested the attention' of the 
benevolent surveyor, for he was a man of God, and loved 
his fellow-creatures, one of the noble few who would bar- 
ter all selfish interest for the delight of doing good, and 
deem the exchange the greatest luxury of life. He went 
to Jejana*s cottage, heard her story, and left her with a 
promise soon to return ; he did so. and gladdened this 
poor family, by informing them of his success on their 
behalf; the Erf upon which they now lived, was measured 
and secured to them. 

Prosperity now smiled upon them. Jejana*s children 
were of an age to be useful, and as they had been trained 
in virtuous and industrious habits, were of great value to 
their parents : a hut was soon erected, and a garden plan^ 
ted ; the sterility of the soil for many a long year disap 
pointed their hopes, though it at length yielded, to patient 
and persevering labour, abundant returns ; an ox was 
added to their store, and then another, till they called a 
span their own ; and then the reeds^ and the produce of 
their garden, could be taken to the best market, and their 
little wealth increased, till their present substantial and 
comfortable dwelling was erected, and God has blessed 
their wealth : her house has long been the house of prayer 
to all around, and there the missionary loves to meet the 
little flock> for it has often proved to him the gate of 
heaven. 

Jejana cannot read, but her knowledge of the Word of 
God might shame many a lettered Christian, — it is written 
on her heart, and is as a fountain of living waters per- 
petually rising up, to refresh her own soul, and the souk' 
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of those who approach her. But though destitute of the 
key of knowledge herself, she has not onlj taken care that 
her £umlj (all daughters) should possess that invaluable 
blessing, but has taught them to use it aright. After the 
hard labour of the day, those excellent yoimg women de* 
vote the evening to the instruction of their poor neigh- 
bours ; nor do they ever separate, till their pious mother 
has directed them to the widow*s God, and drawn them 
around the mercy-seat to implore for them the blessing of 
salvation. Jejana*s heart is full of those kind and gentie 
charities that Christianity inspires ; her love to God her 
Saviour, and zeal for his glory, will never suffer her to let 
open impiety pass without severe rebuke; and the follow- 
ing instance is recorded, to shew that such a practice may 
prove as beneficial to the sinner, as it is consistent in the 
Christian :— 

Once, while Jejaaa was keeping the oxen in the Downs, 
during a dreadful thunder-storm, two English gentiemen 
rode up, and with oaths and curses demanded to be shewn 
the road, which they had lost. Jejana, sharply rebuking 
them, advised them to take shelter till tiie storm was over ; 
but in language still more awful they defied the storm, 
and Him that rode thereon. She bade them go, but said, 
the God whom they blasphemed would stop them in their 
mad career. They left her with horrid imprecations, but 
one of them was struck down by the lightning, and carried 
into a house as dead ; he, however, recovered, and years 
after sought her out to thank her for her reproof, which 
he declared had reached his heart, and had been the means 
of bringing him to tiie Saviour's feet. 

Jejana still lives a monument of what divine grace can 

effect for a Hottentot; — a mother in Israel, warning and 

exhorting the ungodly, comforting and encouraging the 

penitent, visiting the beds of the sick and dying. Time 

has shed its snows on her honoured head, and her firail 

tenement must soon descend to the house appointed for all 

living ; but with faith and patience she awaits the summons 

that is to bid her rise to the bright regions of purity and 

Y 
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peac*, tiwr« to jam ia the song of the Messed : " Unto hint 
tfwt loved n», and washed ns from oinr sfan mhis own blood, 
and hstb made «s kmgs and priests unto God and his 
Father; to him he glory and domiinon, for ever and erer, 
Amen.** 

Reader I the first sermon the snljeet ef the precedh^ 
narrative ever heard reached her heart, and prodaced re- 
snha that will extend to aH etemitj. How solemn is the 
tfaoi^bfc, thai the light of thotnands around us have gone 
out in utter darkness, who might have bdieved and been 
saved, had Christians in this oonntrj beea worthy of the 
holy name by whidi they are eaUed t Surely this affect- 
ing thocq^ ooght to arouse all our energies to assist in 
ciroalating the joyfcl sound amidst Afriea*9 degraded, ub« 
l»ppy dnldren. 

Christianity never intended that its sons and daughters 
should sit down in their setfishness, and draw around them 
this world's eomforts and refinements, content with now 
and then giving a little of their substance to the poor. 
No ; it demands the same mind that was in Christ, and a 
coneeeration oi time, talents, energies, and substanee to 
God, who hm made it' our highest luq^iness, tm well as 
duty, to beeome fellow-workers with him. 

The ambition, then, of hoarding up treasure, and adding 
field to field, cannot be the ambition of a C^istian. No ^ 
his takes a nobler flight, and seeks fbr glory, and honour, 
and umnortaHty, not for himself alone, but for the com* 
monwealth of Israel. — South Africem Chrktian Beeorder, 



nSJtVB or A CHBI8TIA9 CHILD IK UfDiA 

The Reverend iL Fiahcr, Chaplain at Meerut, gave the 
following most affecting narrative, at a meeting of the 
Meerut BiUe Society some years«go. 

I willeffiBr to your notice another interesting anecdote, 
eztraetcd from a letter lately received, of a little boy who 
was in his earliest infant days blessed with the superiA- 
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tending care of a pious mutfaer ; who, herself acquainted 
with the value of the word of God, had learned to know 
that the Almight j God was a refuge in the hour of cala- 
mity, and His word a sure suf^ort. Strange, but de- 
lightful sight I to behold a child of ^re years of age so 
thoroughly aware of the truth of the Bihle, and so ex- 
perimentally alive to its promises. 

He was playing at his father's door with his bearer, 
when a large dog passing by, fiercely attacked him, seized 
hold of his cheek, and inflicted a severe and ghastly wound; 
the fangs of the brute entering into the dlki]£tu mouth : 
medical aid was soon obtained, and the wound gradually 
healed; and there seemed no further consequences to be 
apprehended. About a month subsequent to this mis- 
fortune, the poor little fellow was afiS^ed^ as his aflSeo- 
tionate mother supposed, only with a common fever, and 
medicine was in ooose^ienoe administered $ but, on the 
following day» scmie spasmodic c^ffieulty was perceptible 
on the child's attempting to di'hik water : these symptoms 
were removed by medicine* and he appeared better, and 
in good spirits. Abov^ twelve o*clook at ingbt, 1^ sur- 
geon, who slept by his side, observed an alatrming recur- 
rence of the unfavourable symptoms, the urgency of which 
had been temporarily relieved by leeohes. At five the fol- 
lowing morning, the poor little paUent Ml into dreadfid 
paroxysms shortly after leaving the hot bath* and seemed 
like one making plunging efforts to escape drowning, cry- 
ing out every instant with alarm. Convulsive struggles 
continued after he was in bed, and he foamed at the 
mouth considerably. He was, however* perfeedy sensible, 
and inquired, in hnrried accents, what it could possibly 
be that induced such agony when in the water ^-^^ Can 
it be saltpetre ? " His anxious mother, in the greatest 
distress, now plainly perceived ^a^ hydrophobia was ae- 
tually confirmed in her child, and made up her mind at 
onc^i to understand that this, her beloved one, must be 
resigned into the arms of the Almighty Jesus. 

Nowshe felt how good it was that she could speak even 
to this young creature on the nature of the change that 
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soon awaited him, with some confidence of being under* 
stood ; for he had been earlj taught, and always loved tha 
Bible, listening with peculiar interest to the narratives 
recorded therein ; and dwelling on the remarks and ex- 
planations of his parent on the various characters brought 
to his notice with remarkable pleasure, and selecting par- 
ticular passages and men as his favourites. 

Presuming on the known state of the child's mind, she 
at once told him not to be alarmed^ but that he was going 
to the Almighty 1 ** You are going now to heaven, my 
love.** He immediately caught the words ; and, in the 
very midst of his convulsive efforts, interrogated quickly, 
^^ To die! to the Almighty! to heaven 1** As the spasms 
gradually lessened on the little sufferer, he repeatedly and 
very tenderly exclaimed, *^ Mamma, don't cry! Papa, 
don't cry 1 I shall not go to hell, shall I ? " He was as- 
sured to the contrary ; and told that God, for Christ's sake, 
loved him, and would not suffer him to go to hell. *' You 
are going," exclaimed the sorrowing father, ^^ my dear 
child, to Abraham*s bosom, to Jesus Christ.** *'*' Yes," 
replied this interesting young disciple, *^ to Abraham's 
bosom — to Christ — to Elgab ! oh Elijah ! ** * The fits 
DOW recurred with considerable violence, yet he again en- 
treated his parents not to weep, but call on God*s angels 
to come and take him. His mother urged him to pray — 
^* I have prayed, my mamma — I do pray 1 ** The convul- 
sions became more powerful, and the respiration spasmo- 
dically quick and hurried, when he supplicated, ^* O Lord 
have mercy 1 Lord have mercy ! ** The voice was sweet 
and harmonious, and gpreat emphasis and precision were 
given to the words *^ have mercy.'* *' O papa, pray for ke I 
Dear mamma, pray for me I " Dreadful to witness were the 
struggles of the body, yet the soul seemed in perfect peace, 
and as if the body was enabled to bear its abounding suf- 
ferings by the abounding mercies of an indwelling Christ. 

A^nhe exclaimed, '' O Elijah! O Lord! O my Godl ** 

* One of bis great fiiTourites. 
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His father assured him, ** You will soon be happy, and at 
rest, Johnny." He replied, ** Yes, very happy!" Another 
awful struggle followed — the earthly shell seemed to cling 
fast to its imprisoned tenant; while the struggling soul 
appeared fighting to escape through the dark shadow of 
death, constantly uttering exclamations for mercy. 

At length he repeated, ** Papa, come kneel down and 
pray for me. Ohl when will the angels come ?** He was 
assured, '* Jesus Christ will take you to himself." " Yes! ** 
he replied emphatically, *' Christ will take me 1 " After 
another short respite, he cried aloud, ^^ I see Elijah, Eli- 
jah ! O Lord ! O my God 1 " He asked for some flowers, 
of which he was always particularly fond, from which he 
selected his favourite, the rose. " Thank you," ssdd he, 
^^ I only want the rose. God bless you, dear mamma I 
God bless you, dear papal ** ^^ We will soon come and join 
you," they replied, " in heaven." He called for his little 
brother, and his bearer, who had been his constant and 
faithful attendant ever since his birth : he desired him, in 
Hindostanee, to put his trust in God, and blessed him. 

United prayers were now offered up to the throne of 
grace and mercy, to take this young and beautiful plant, 
a flower of the Lord*s own cherishing, to its kindred hea- 
ven ; and our prayers were heard. The disease generally 
lasts eight days ; here it only raged three hours. The fits 
seemed now less severe. As we were looking at and 
watching the little sufferer, at the foot of the bed, he called 
out to me in a clear, firm voice, *' Come here, sir, and 
shut my eyes! Aha! aha!" said he, *' there, there! It 
is now over ! papa, don't cry 1 mamma, don*t cry 1 " He 
paused a moment, — " Papa ! mammal " " We are close 
at your side, love I" they replied. He summoned me by 
name also, to come near to him ; and softly sighed out his 
soul into the hands of his Maker, with the affecting word& 
" mercy! mercy! happy! happy!** — Missionary Register, 
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MAWVr BVATH OF ▲ TOITVO JEW. 

Tbs letter, of whieh the following is an extract, was 
written by a Chrittian Hebrew, in the latter end of 1826, 
and relates to his brother, who died in Amsterdam about 
that time. 

After mentioning his serious and melancholy deport- 
ment upon the long-continued illness of their father, he 
adds — *^ The more I noticed this, the more did I en- 
deavour to show him, on every occasion, the inconceivable 
riches of pardon of his sins, and everlasting blessedness. 
At length the fearful death of my uncle, and that of my 
dear fathec, gave me ample opportunity for preaching 
the gospel with tears to my unhappy family ; and showing 
them how deplorable is the condition of man, if he has no 
other hope than in this life, 

^* Stilly however, I discerned no change in their state. 
It was only during my stay at Guelders, this summer, 
that I remarked that my letters, which, by a special gui- 
dance of the Holy Spirit, were rather a complete exposi- 
tion of the doctrines of the gospel, than mere details of 
news, were very well received by my dear brother. 

^^ At last this dear brother fell sick, and in two days 
after he despaired of recovery, apd told me, with 'much 
calmness, that he was going to die. I could not bring 
myself to quit his bed-side. During five successive nights 
I sat by his pillow, and occasionally was able to speak a 
word of spiritual and gospel consolation, but the mighty 
God of Israel spoke strongly to his soul. The dear suf- 
ferer repeatedly told me that he never should recover 
from his illness, but that he felt he should have a won- 
derful termination to it ; and that he lay there to be an 
example to many. 

^' On the following day he suffered the most intense 
anxiety. ^ No one,* said he to me, * can understand me 
except you, dearest brother; and I wish to tell you that 
I now endure all the horror of my sins. The abomina* 
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tion of my nature horrifies me bejond all ezpretttooi and 
I feel that the devil, whose existence was onoe denied hj 
our good modier and myself, puts me now to horrible 
tortures ; but they are tiie just punishment of my sins.* 
In truth, his struggle was dreadful to look upon; and my 
spirits were completely depressed. I said to him, *• Pray 
that our Lord Jesus Chriiat, who has overcome the devil, 
may give you his Holy Spirit, and pray to him for pardon 
of your sins, through that divine blood which he has shed 
for the redemption of sinful but repentant souls!* Upon 
this, I observed and heard him praying in a very low 
voice, confessing his faults and sins, in a strain of heart- 
felt sincerity and humble submission to the decrees of the 
Divine Disposer of his fate. 

** Towards night the struggle and danger augmented. 
He suffered to that degree that a cold perspiration burst 
out over all his limbs. * Ah !* said he, ^ what a. change 
is passing on me I But I have extraordinary visions. I 
see before me two paths: in the one I meet nothii^ but 
corpses and evil spirits — in the other I only see beings 
clothed in white, and our dear father in the midst of 
them.* The fever and sufferings increased. He prayed 
with fervency, and incessantly repeated to me — ^ Nol a 
monster, such as I am, can never find grace with thd 
Holy God!* He became, somewhat calm on my saying a 
few words of comfort — that God wished that we should 
hate ourselves, in order to seek and love him. 

^* At length, borne down by these sufferings, his strength 
began to fail, and he fell back into an alarming kind of 
fainting. This lasted some hours. The whole house was 
in a sad and dismal silence. Nothing was heard but oc- 
casional sobs and sighing ; when, all at once (I still tremble 
at the recollection), the blessed name of Jesus Christ re- 
sounded throughout the dwelling — in such tones, that all 
rushed together in alarm. I, who was at that moment in 
an adjoining chamber, ran in with terror, and beheld my 
dear brother, pale as death, but in a sort of ecstasy, re- 
peating the name of our Saviour, and pronouncing with 
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a strength apparently supernatural, the following words, 
which I shall never forget during my life, and which I 
have called to rememhrance on my knees, glorifying and 
giving thanks to Him who caused them to^e uttered: 
-»^ Call my mother,* said he ; ^ call my sister ; call my 
friends !— Hear me I — I am dying I hut I die in the £uth 
of Jesus Christ, the thrice Holy God, the true Messiah, 
the King of the Jews, the King of the whole imiversel — 
In him Jews and Gentiles are one! — Publish ye, proclaim 
to the synagogue how I have died, — ^how God has revealed 
himself to my soul; — to me, who have been so great a 
sinner r Again acknowledging his sins, he turned to 
one of his friends (who was endeavouring to calm him), 
and said, *' Take example by me;— see how the devil has 
tormented met Think of your soul before it be too late. 
Believe me, the truth of God is no fable!* Then turning 
himself exhausted towards me, he said, ^ Come, dear 
brother, give me a fraternal and cordial embrace.' A 
general depression followed this edifying scene, and I 
waited a calmer moment to address to him again the ques* 
tion, * Are you well assured, my dear brother, of what 
you now profess?* — * Yes,* said he, in a tone scarcely 
audible ; St is only by a power from on high that I have 
borne that testimony.* — * God be praised, then!* I re- 
plied ; *" your soul is saved.* A few moments after, I 
asked him how he found himself inwardly ; he answered, 
* I am more at ease.* These were the last conneoted 
words which he uttered. The fever returned that night, 
and he expired on the day following.** 
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CHAPTER X 



MISSXONABY SETTLEMENTS. 



*' They hang th« tnunpct In tfw liall^ 
And Maajr war no move." 



TISIT OF LOBB BTRON TO OTAHEITE. 

A fEW years ago, the Blonde frigate, commanded by Cap- 
t£un Lord Byron, visited Otaheite. 

*^ On the 8th of August, to our great surprise, land 
was descried from the mast head ; and as it was uncer- 
tain, from its position, whether it was one of the islands 
discovered by Captain Cook, we bore up to it. A boat 
was lowered, and Mr. Maiden, with a reconnoitring party, 
proceeded towards the shore, with strict injunctions, how- 
ever, to be very cautious in endeavouring to ascertain the 
disposition of the natives, before he attempted to land 
among them. On our approaching the island, we at- 
tempted by signs to induce a man to swim off to the boat : 
this he naturally enough refused to do ; but from his ges- 
ticulations we understood that there was no landing-place 
there, yet on the other side of the island we should find 
one. 

Next morning we proceeded to the lee side of the island, 
and perceiving several canoes coming off to us, we lay-to 
for them. The first that reached us was a single man, 
whose costume soon convinced us that we were not the 
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first visitors of this solitary place. He wore a straw hat 
shaped like a common English hat, and besides his maro^ or 
waistdoth, he wore a cloak, or tapa^ of the same form with 
the South American poncho. While we were questioning 
our visitor, another canoe, of very sing^ar construction, 
came alongside of us. Two persons, who by their dress 
and appearance seemed to be of some importance, now 
stepped on board, and, to our great surprise, produced a 
written document from that branch of the London Mis- 
uonary Society settled at Otaheite, qualifying them to act 
as teachers in the Island of Mauke. They were very fine 
looking men, dressed in cotton shirts, cloth jackets, and a 
sort of petticoat of very fine mat, instead of trowsers. 

They were much astonished at everything they saw on 
board the frigate, though it appeared they were not ig- 
norant of the use of guns and other things; but they 
evidently had never seen so large a vessel. The galley-fire 
and the players on the wind instruments in the band seemed 
to surprise and delight them more than anything. Our 
bread they ate, after smelling it ; but it is impossible to 
describe their faces of disgust on tasting the wine. 

As soon as their curiosity was satisfied, we determined 
to avail ourselves of their local knowledge as guides, and 
to go on shore. We embarked in two boats, taking one 
of the missionaries in each ; but we found the surf on the 
beach so violent that we got into the natives* canoes, trust- 
ing to their experience for taking us safely through: this 
they did with admirable dexterity ; and our passage in Ihe 
canoes convinced us that no boat of ours could have ef- 
fected a landing. When we arrived, it appeared to us as if 
the whole male population had assembled to meet us ; — ^the 
only two women, however, were the wives of the mission- 
aries, decently clothed from head to foot. Each individual 
of this numerous assembly pressed forward to shake hands, 
and seemed unhappy till this sign of friendship had passed. 
This ceremony being over, they conducted us towards their 
habitations, which were about two miles inland. Our path 
lay through a thick shady wood, on the skirts of which, in 
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a small open space, two handsome oanoes were building. 
They were each eighty feet long; the lower part, as usual, 
of a single tree, hollowed out with great sldlL The road 
was rough, over fragments of coral, but it wound agree- 
ably through the grove, which improved in beauty as we 
advanced, and at lengfth, to our surprise fuid pleasure, ter- 
minated in a beautiful green lawn, where were two of the 
prettiest white-washed cottages imaginable — the dwelHngs 
of the missionaries. 

The insides of their dwellings corresponded with their 
exterior neatness. The floors were boarded ; there were 
a sofa and some chairs of native workmanship ; windows, 
with Venetian shutters, rendered the apartments cool and 
agreeable. The rooms were divided from each other by 
screens of tapa, resembling oil-doth. We were exceed- 
ingly struck with the appearance of elegance and clean- 
liness of all around us, as well as with the modest and 
deeorous behaviour of the people, especially the women. 

After partaking of the refreshment offered us by our 
hostess, which connsted of baked pig, bread-fruit, and 
yams, we accompanied the missionaries to their church. 
It stands on a rising ground about four hundred yurds 
from the cottages. A fence, composed of the trunks of 
cocoa-nut trees, surrounded the area in which it stands. 
Its form is oval, and the roof is supported by four pillars, 
which bear up the ridge. It is capable of containing two 
hundred persons. The doors and twelve windows give it 
light and air. The pulpit and reading-desk are neatly 
carved and painted with a variety of designs, and the 
benches for the people are arranged neatly round. Close 
to the church is the burying-place, which is a mound of 
earth covered with green sward ; and the whole has an air 
of simplicity which delighted no less than surprised us.** 

After giving a short account of the introduction of 
Christianity among this interesting people, the writer 
proceeds :.» 

** Thus, in one day, and that the first in which a vessel 
from the civilized world touched there^ the superstitions 
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of ages were overturned, and the knowledge of the true 
God brought among a docile, and, generally speaking, in- 
nocent people. 

On our return to the beach, one of the missionaries 
accompanied us. As we retraced our steps through the 
wood, the warbling of the birds, whose plumage was as 
rich as it was new to us — the various tinted butterflies 
that fluttered across our path — the delicious climate — ^the 
magnificat forest trees— and above all, the perfect union 
and harmony existing among the natives — presented a 
succession of agreeable pictures which could not fail to 
delight us.** — Voyage of the Blonde. 



A MOKATIAN BBTTLBMEMT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The valley of the White River lies at the bottom of 
the Zureberg mountains, which rise on this side to an ele- 
vation of about 2500 feet above the level of the adjacent 
country. The declivities of the mountain, and the whole of 
the subsidiary hills which encompass this glen, are covered 
with the clustering forest-jungle which I have described ; 
but the banks of the stream are comparatively level and 
open, and covered with luxuriant pastures of sweet grass. 
The whole length of the vale may be altogether, pro- 
bably, about ten or twelve miles, from the spot where the 
little river abruptly emerges from the recesses of the moim- 
tains to where it joins the Sunday River. The scenery of 
the upper part of the dell is very picturesque. Accompany- 
ing the course of the stream, as it meanders through the 
meadows, you have, on the right, lofty bills covered with 
woods of evergreens, and broken by kloofs^ or subsidiary 
dells, filled with large forest-timber. On the left the hills 
are lower, but also covered with copsewood, and in many 
places diversified by rocks and cliffs of deep red and other 
lively colours. The valley, winding among those woody 
heights, spreads out occasionally to a considerable breadth ; 
and then again the converging hills appear to close it in 
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entirely with huge masses of rock and forest. At every 
torn the outline of the hills varies, presenting new points 
of picturesque scenery ; while, scattered through the mea- 
dows, or bending over the river margin, appear little 
clumps of evergreens, willows, and acacias; and some- 
times groves of lofty forest-trees ^chiefly yellow-wood, or 
Cape cedar) enrich the vale with a stately beauty not al- 
ways met with in South African landscape. This combi- 
nation of the wild, the grand, and the beautiful is height- 
ened in its effect by the exotic appearance of the vege- 
tation : the lofty candelabra-shaped euphorbias towering 
above the copses of evergreens ; the aloes clustering along 
the summits or fronts of the weather-stained rocks ; the 
spekboom, with its light green leaves and lilac blossoms * 
the more .elegantly shaped mimosa, with its yellow-tufted 
flowers ; the baboon's ladder, wild-vine, and other parasi- 
tical plants and creepers, that climb among the crags, and 
festoon in grotesque exuberance the branches of the loftiest 
trees, intermingled with jasmines and superb geraniums ; — 
these, and a thousand other shrubs and flowers, of which 
only a few are known to our green-houses, adorn even 
the precipitous rocks, and fill up the interstices of the 
forest. 

The meadows, too, or savannahs along the river banks, 
are richly embellished, at least in the spring and early 
summer, with the large purple flowers of a species of ama- 
rillis, which has a very splendid appearance. At the time 
of my visit, which was the autumn of the southern hemi- 
sphere, the vale was thickly overspread with a small, white, 
delicate flower, somewhat resembling the snow-drop. The 
river itself, like the River of Baboons, is but a large 
mountain torrent, bursting down, after heavy rains, in 
floods which sweep over a great part of the level meads 
above described, and which fling up, in their violence, 
immense quantities of large rolled stones and gravel, 
through which the stream, when diminished by the summer 
heats, filtrates silently and unperceived. The corrent^ 
however, even in the greatest droughts, is never entirely 
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interrupted, thongh sometimes iiiTisible, but always iiOft 
the hirge pools, or natural tanks, which spread oi?t like 
Kttle lakelets along its channel, and which its temporary 
floods serve to sweep and purify. 

The MorvriaD Settlement d Enon ww sitiaite near the 
centre of the ralley of the White Riter, and in the midst 
of the scenery which I have attempted to describe. It 
stood upon a letel spot of aHurial soil, near the nuor^n of 
one of the deep lagoons formed by the river, and which 
the brethren hare named the Leguan's Tank, from its be- 
ing frequented by numbers of the large amphibious fizard 
called the leguan, or guana. It was also, I observed, well 
stocked with a species of carp common to many of the 
Sofrth AiTiean streams. 

The village was laid out in the form of a long street, at 
the upper end of which were to be erected the church, 
8chool«room, work-shops, and dwelfing-houses of the mis* 
fdonaries. A small part only of these buildings had as yet 
been completed ; for the piod brethren and their Hotten* 
tot disciples bad returned but a few months before to re* 
occupy this station, alter havhig been driven out of it by 
the C^ffi»es in the war of 181 &. 

The number of Hottentots at this institution was then 
about 200. Their dwellings were, with a few exceptions, 
small wattled cabins of a very simple construction. 

The extent of cultivation here was much inferior to 
what I afterwards witnessed at the elder M<Mravian Settle- 
ment of Genadendal, where the whole village is enveloped 
in a forest of fruit-trees ; but, considering the short period 
that bad elapsed since the inhabitants had returned to their 
labours, as much had been accompli^ed as could reason- 
ably be expected. The appearance of the whole place was 
neat, orderly, and demure. There was no hurried bustle, 
no noisy activity, even in the missionary workshops, 
though industry plied there its regular and cheerfbl task ; 
but a sort of pleasing pastoral quiet seemed to reign 
throughout the settlement;, and brood over the seohided 
valley. 
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There were at this time three missionaries at E&on, be- 
sides aaother brother who was absent on a joomej, all of 
them natives of Germany. The eldest of these,- who was 
also the superintendent of the institution, was the yener- 
able Brother Schmitt, who, after speadin^ his earlier years 
as a missionary on the desolate coast of Labrador, had 
been sent to Southern Africa. Mrs. Schmitt, an English- 
woman, and at this period the only white woman in the 
settlement, appeared to be a person exceedingly well adapted 
for the station she oiDcupied. The two younger brethren 
were plain mechanics. 

Regularity is one of the most striking citaracteristtcs of 
the Moravian system ; and a love of order, even to excess, 
pervades every part of their economy. In order to give 
some idea of diis, I shall mention the daily routine at this 
place, which is, I believe, precisely similar to that esta- 
blished at their other institutions in this country. 

At six o'clock in the morning the misaonaries and 
their families are summoned together, by the ringing of a 
large bell suspended in front of the rnksion-house. Tike 
matin hymn is then sung, and a text of Scripture read, 
for all to meditate upon during the day | and after drink- 
ing a single ci:q[> of coffee, they separate to pursue thdr 
rei^ctive occupations. At eight o'clock the beB reas- 
sembles them to a substantial breakfast, consisting offish, 
fruit* eggs, and cold meat ; each person commonly drink- 
ing a single glass of wine. This meal, as well as the others, 
IS preceded and followed by a short hymn, by way of grace, 
in which aR the company join. As soon as Weakf^t is 
over, they retire to their separate apartments, for medita- 
tion or devotion, till nine o'clock, when the active labours 
of the day are again resumed, and continued till noon. 
At twelve o'clock precisely the bell is again rung ; labosr 
is intermitted ; the school is dismissed ; and the brethren 
and their lamilies assemble in the dining-hall to the mid- 
day meal. The dishes are sometimes numerous (especially, 
I presume, when they have visitors), but the greater part 
consist of £ruit and vegetabUs of their own cultivation, 
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Tariously dressed. I did not observe that any of the 
brethren drank more than a single glass of wine, and that 
generally mixed with water. The meal is enlivened with 
oheerfbl conversation, and is closed with the customary 
little hymn of thanksgiving. All then rise and retire, to 
occupy or amuse themselves as each may be inclined. 
Most of the missionaries, after dinner, take a short nap, a 
practice generally prevalent throughout the Cape colony, 
exc^t among the English. At two o'clock a cup of tea 
or coffee is drank, and all proceed again with alacrity to 
their various occupations, which are prosecuted till six. 
This latter hour concludes the labours of the day ; the 
sound of the hammer is stilled, and the brethren assemble 
once more at the evening meal, which consists of light 
viands, and is soon over. After supper they adjourn te 
the church, where a portion of Scripture is briefly ex- 
plained, or a homily delivered, either to the whole Hot- 
tentot congregation, or to one of the several sections in 
which the people are classed, agreeably to the progress 
they may have attained in knowledge and piety. All then 
retire to rest, with an appearance of cheerful satisfaction, 
such as may be naturally imagined to result from the ha- 
bitual practice of industry and temperance, unembittered 
by worldly cares, and hallowed by the consciousness of 
having devoted their mental and bodily faculties to the 
glory of God and the good of men. 

Though the Moravians find it impracticable or inex- 
pedient to follow up in their missionary settlements some 
of the peculiar and rather monastic regulations, which 
are observed in their European establishments, such as 
separating the married and the unmarried, the youth of 
different sexes, &c., still their precision and formality 
in classification are very remarkable. Among other pecu- 
liarities of this description, I may refer to the sing^ular 
arrangement of their burial-grounds, which are divided 
and subdivided by walks, crossing at right angles, into 
several compartments. One of these plots thus nuurked 
off is appropriated for the sepulture of the married mis- 
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nonary brethren and sisters ; a second for the unmarried 
brothers ; a third for the unmarried sisters ; a fourth and 
fifth for baptized and married natives, male and female ; 
a sixth and seventh for the unmarried and unbaptized na- 
tives, and so on. This certainly is carrying classification 
to a most fanciful pitch, especially that of mere mortal 
dust and ashes I Passing over this, however, there is un- 
questionably something very touching, as well as tasteful 
and picturesque, in the appearance of a Moravian burial- 
ground in South Africa. Situate at some little distance 
from the village, yet not far firom the house of worship, 
cut out in the centre of a g^ove of evergreens, and kept 
as neat as a pleasure-garden, the burial-ground of Enon 
formed a pleasing contrast to the solitary graves heaped 
with a few loose stones, or the neglected and dilapidated 
churchyards usually met with in the colony. The funeral 
service, too, of the Moravians is very solemn and impres- 
sive. And still more solemn must be the yearly celebra- 
tion of their service on Easter mom, when the whole 
population of the settlement is congregated in the burial* 
ground, to listen to an appropriate discourse from the 
most venerable of their pastors, accompanied by an affect- 
ing commemoration of such of their friends and relatives 
as may have died within the year, and followed by hymns 
and anthems sung by their united voices amidst the ashes 
of their kindred. 

The missionaries at this place, like their German 
countrymen in general, appeared to have a fine taste for 
music ; and the voices of Uie Hottentots being peculiarly 
mellow, there was nothing vulgar or discordant in their 
sin^ng, but, on the contrary, a sweet, solemn, and pathe- 
tic harmony. Nothing, indeed, can well be conceived 
more exquisitely affecting than the rich though simple 
melody of one of these missionary hymns when sung by 
an African congregation in the bosom of their native 
woods, where only a very few years ago no voice was heard 
save the howling of wUd beasts, or the yell of savage 

hordes. — Pringle's African Sketches. 
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ABOLITION or n»OLATKT IN RUKUTU. 

A grand meeting of tbe king and all the chiefs of Ra- 
mtn, was held on the 8th of July, at which the two native 
missionaries from Raiatea also attended. Auura, rising 
from the ground, and looking anxiously around him, with 
much feeling and natural eloquence, thus addressed the 
congregated chiefs : — 

^* Friends, this is my desire, and therefore am I come ' 
to this land, that you may know the name of the Son of 
God, and the work of the Holy Spirit, in enlightening our 
hearts, and the mercy of God towards us. This is my 
desire, — let the evil spirit he this instant east into the fire. 
Is it agreeable to you, king and chiefs, — shall we burn the 
evil spirit even now ? Shall we overthrow his kingdom ? 
Do not let us any more worship him. Never let us im- 
plore him any more. Let him have no more reign in 
our hearts. Let him have nothing in this land that has 
no teachers. Let the government of these little lands 
be Jehovah*s, and his alone; then my heart will rejoice 
through you. Behold 1 you thought I had been eaten up 
in the depths of the sea by th« evil spirit, but, behold, I 
am not destroyed by him — ^he is the great foundation of 
all deceit. I did not know that God would guide me to 
that land (Raiatea) where the "ieachers are. There the 
word of God flourishes and grows ; and behold, God 
has guided me back again. Will it be agreeable to you 
that we should all assemble together at one place, and all 
eat together ? ** 

The king and chiefs answered thus : — ^^ It is perfectly 
agreeable to us ; we will receive and hold fast the word 
of life. We are pleased because of your saying, ^ Bum 
the evil spirits in the fve 1 ' Let everything made by oui 
hands (as a god) be charred in the fire. Behold, you say, 
O Auura, that we have spirits or souls. We never knew 
that we possessed a spirit ; no, never, never.** 

Auura then proceeded : — " I have one word m<»re to 
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say to you. These two men (the teaehiers) are diosen by 
the church of Raiatea. God caused the thought to grow 
in the hearts of the missionaries; and behold, they have 
sent them to teach us to read. Because of their great 
love to uft, these two are sent. The missionaries think 
very much of them ; for the missionaries are very com- 
passionate towards us. The people of Raiatea thought, in 
their regard to these two men, that they would be killed 
in our land, and that the boat would be seized by us.^ The 
Raiateans think our land is a barbarous land ; therefore 
do not ill use these men, but behave with the greatest 
kindness to them, and then it wiU be well." The king 
and chiefs again answered, ^^ It ia perfectly agreeable to 
us." 

Opposition, however, did arise in the assembly, but 
was instantly quashed by the energy and ingenuity of 
Auura. Two priests were jMresentf. one of whom began 
ironically to scoff at this new way ; and the other, more 
boisterous, denounced the idea of forsaking their for- 
mer worship, and, boasting of his j^wn acquirements and 
^ powers, concluded by saying* with much self-confidence, 
^* I have seen the foimdation of the firmament while up in 
the sky! — Taaroa (a false God of the island) brought me 
forth.** Auura perceiving the importance of the moment, 
and the necessity of ezp^ng the false pretensions of this 
deceiver, solemnly arose,^and boldly answered him in the 
face of the assembly, challenging him to give some evi- 
dence of the power of which he boasted. — ^^ Do you now 
ascend then,'* said Auura; ^^ let us see you now fly up into 
the sky ! " But the priest sat still, confounded and silent. 
Auura proceeded, ^^ Truly thou art the very foundation 
of deceit; the people of Rurutu have been completely de- 
stroyed through you, and through you alone ; and now you 
shall not deceive us again* We will not be deceived again 
through you. We know the true God. Begone I if the Son 
oi God stood in our presence, you would be ashamed." 

When Auura had done speaking, he sat down; and 
Mahamene stood up, with much modesty, while kindness 
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and affection beamed from lus countenance, and thns ad- 
dressed the assembled king and chie&: ^* Yon hare agreed, 
and joor denre-is to Jesus, that he may save your spirits. 
Ye are the hinds for which the missionaries at Raiatea, 
Tahiti, Moorea, Huahaine, Borabora, and Enghind, have 
prayed. The churches, wherevei there are missionaries, 
have compassion on the lands that have no teach<^s ; — 
therefore they subscribe property, that the Word of God 
may be sent to the lands that are without teachers. The 
missionaries of Raiatea have sent us two to teach you let- 
ters, and the name of the true God. May you be saved 
through Jesus Christ 1 *' 

Puna (the other teacher) then arose, and addressed the 
meeting: ^^ Dear friends, this is my thought towards you : 
affection grows in my heart towards you, in your living in 
darkness, and in the shade of death. Behold, you are 
eating the food of death — the poisonous fish, and drinking 
bitter water ! Behold, we are here before you, to make 
known to you the true God, that you may know him. 
This I say to you, O king and chiefs 1 prepare one place 
where you may all eat together, you and your wives, and 
children, and your king, at one eating place, and there the 
evil spirit who has just now inspired that man, shall be com- 
pletely ashamed. He has no refuge. But cast away every 
disgraceful thing from among you, for that is the reason 
he remains among you. You v^rship him, and he is ac- 
customed to deceive you. But now, be fervent in prayer 
to God that you may escape. Should you not listen to 
that Word, you will die ; and you will bear the wrath of 
God, and you will be led by the eril spirit, whom you have 
now cast away, into the fire of hell. Bu^, if you regard 
the word and the name of the Son of God you will by 
that name be saved. 

The triumph of truth was instantaneous and complete. 
By the power and the spirit of Christ, this nation was bom 
at once. The king, chiefs, and people, declared their readi- 
ness to hear these good news thus brought them from 
Raiatea ; resolved to forsake their idolatry ; and instantij 
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destroyed their idols, or brought them to the missioxiaries, 
in token of the sincerity of their resolutions. These idols 
were taken back by the boat's crew to the island of Raia- 
tea, and were subsequently sent to London. 

On the 9th of August, the English missionaries at Raift- 
tea, who felt anxious for the result of this mission, had the 
pleasure of seeing the boat return laden with these prison- 
ers — the gods of the heathen, taken in this bloodless war, 
won by the blood of Him who is the Prince of Peace. They 
were six days at sea on their return in the open boat. 
They brought letters from Auura, the chief of Rurutu, 
Mahamene, and Puna. For, although Auura was with 
them only for so short a time, he made such progress, 
that he had completely learned the spelling-book, part of 
the catechism, and could read in the Gospel of Matthew ; 
and before he left Raiatea, he could write and spell cor- 
rectly. 

On reading the letters^ the missionaries felt something 
of that holy joy which the angelic hosts will experience, 
when they shall shout, ^* The kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdoms of our God, and of his Christ.*' 



THE missionary's GBAYB. 



Immediately adjoining Albany, to the north-west, lies 
the tract of country lately allotted to the scattered abori- 
gines within the colony. As this was actually occupied 
by the Kaffers up to a very recent period, it naturally 
falls within the range I, in the beginning, marked out to 
myself; and the circumstances of this newly established 
settlement rendered all apology for particular notice un- 
necessary. 

Several of the natives belonging to one of our stations, 
having availed themselves of the overtures of Government, 
and removed thither, I had occasion repeatedly to visit 
them, and to acquaint myself fully with their situation and 
prospects ; and, as some of the parties were composed of 
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indiyiduab who had enjoyed the benefit of Christian in. 
struction at different mission stations, whilst the lives of 
others had been spent entirely with boors in the interior 
parts of the country, where labour, and not learning, had 
constituted their lot» the real capabilities of the native, 
together with the degree in which religious knowledge 
prepares him for usefnhiess, were here set forth in the 
fullest point of view. Surely no one, after visiting a set- 
tlement like thiS) would ever again talk of ^' first civilizing 
and then evangelizing the barbarian/* 

Having to pass through Beaufort, one of our principal 
frontier forts, to which the Kaffers from the neighbour- 
ing hamlets frequently resort, I stopped to {nreach there. 
TVithin a mile or two of this place, lie the remains of the 
late Rev. Mr. Williams, of the London Missionary Society ; 
who, after labouring hard in the vineyard of his L(Mrd 
for somewhat more than two years, died on the 23d 
of Ai^ust 1818. Having with me one of the Christian 
natives who had lived with him, witnessed his death, and 
assisted at his burial, I was enaBled to collect various par* 
ticulars respecting him, which, to my own mind at leasts 
were deeply interesting. 

No other missionary was engaged in Kafferland when 
this excellent man commenced his work; and the secluded 
corner which embraced his sphere of action is now no 
longer inhabited. His grave is distinguished from several 
others by a large pile of stones; one of which, larger than 
the rest, is placed in an upright position at the head, and 
forms his only tablet. This rude mark of distinction, 
though bearing no inscription, and therefore unintelligible 
to the passing traveller, was pointed out to me by the old 
Kaifer, with manifest affection, and considerable emotion. 
He then added, whilst directing my attention to other 
graves round about, ^* here lies an umfazi (woman) who 
sat under his words ; and there are some of the amak- 
winhwe (boys) whom he taught in the school." Not many 
paces distant was one which appeared to be comparativeiy 
new. " That," said he, " contains the body of an iatomhi 
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tjoting womftn) nho iras killed bj ligbtmng from heaven 
i^ut two jears ago." 

From the burial-ground he led me to the tree under 
irilicb Mr. Williama usually preached to them; to the 
field he had ploughed, presenting fmrowa still visible; 
&nd to the garden he had cultivated ; then to the dam he 
had formed for the irrigation of his grounds, and to the 
precipice whence he bad rolled manj a huge mass cf rock, 
with the view of turning the course of the river. This was 
ijuite an herculean scheme ; in prosecuting which, he lost 
one of his fingers, — a large stone onodaj falling upon him, 
almost severed it from the hand. We next proceeded to 
the building designed for a place of worship, and also to 
the dwelling-house ; both which were partially completed. 
" In that corner" sui Cota, " our umfundii expired ; and 
here did I assist in making his coffin I " 

An imaginary view of the circumstances composing the 
scene on that occasion, could not but deeply affect the 
mind of a fellow-missionary, while thusstandmg on the spot 
where it transpired. As already intimated, this good man 
had no fellow-labourer, excepting his pious wife, toaidhim 
by counsel, or to comfort him amidst suffering. Anxious 
to fiiush the roof of his habitation, that his family might 
have a covert from the heat, he fearlessly exposed himself 
to the overpowering rays of a mid-day sun, until nature 
at length sunk beneath the burden. Surrounded by na- 
tives only, who fear even to touch the dead, his partner 
was therefore obliged to close the eyes of the corpse her- 
self; to prepare it for interment ; to give directions re- 
specting the form, the making, and the dimensions of bis 
coffinl Thiadone,withuiinfant at her breast, and another 
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situated, this gdod woman remained mider the gracious, 
protection of Him who is a husband unto the widow, and 
a father to the fatherless, until a kind friend from the co- 
lony came to her relief. And it is worthy of remark, that 
during this trying interval, the chief was induced to give 
special orders respecting her; so that, although encom- 
passed by ruthless savages daily, no one was permitted to 
do her any harm I A piece, which is now known and fre- 
quently sung by the Kaffers, in every place where the 
gospel has as yet reached, was composed by Sikana, a se- 
conAry chieftain, who was brought to the knowledge of 
the truth under Mr. Williams's ministry ; and who, being 
faithful unto the end, died with the praise of God upon 
his lips. — Kay's Researches in Cqffraria, 
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